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Tills xuafcorials winch th(‘. author had prepared for this 
book were found ginnitly to (‘.xceed the limits assigned 
to it. He has therefore, howsidoa other ])arts of his plan 
to which special r(3forcmce necul not here he made, been 
coinpellod to leave out the account of Bpino:<a’a life and 
letters, and to confine tlio work to an oxaniination of his 
philosophical system, '’.rhis is the h^ss to be rc^gretted 
tluit the life has lioeii so fully narvatcKl in the recent 
works of Mr Pollock^j^d Hr Martiiuiau. Tlu^se works 
contain, also, very able and elaborate expositions of the 
Hpino;iistic philosophy, but this book attonijits to deal 
wjth that philosophy from a point of yie>y‘ tUfl‘^;Ki[int 
from that of either of these writers. 
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SPINOZA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A GREAT ayato.m of pliilosophy is (exposed to that Icind 
of injuatico wliicJi aris('s from tho mid tipi ievity of its 
interpreters, and from the fact that tlu'se inti*rpr(*.t(n’B 
are apt to conte.mplato find criti(;iso it, not from the 
point of view of its author, Init from tlunr own. (h-itics/ 
and commentators of diniRHMit schools find shades of: 
opinion are naturally desirous to (ihiini for their owin' 
views the sanction of a grofit writer’s mime, find nncon-j 
acionaly oxerciso their ingenuity in forcing that sanctioin, 
when it is not apontanoously yielded. If any amhigui-? 
ties or inconsistcmcnea lurk in his doc.trim^s, they arc Bure 
to be brought to liglit and (‘.Xfigge.rfittal by tla^ temhuicy 
of conflicting sc.IiooIb to fashui un what is most in ac“ 
cordance with their own Rptaufil principles. And even 
when a writcu* is on the whole self-consistent, it is pos- 
sible for a one-sided (expositor so to arrange the lights 
and shadows, so to give prominence to what is incidental 
and throw into the shade what is essential, as to make 
him the advocate of ideas really antagonistic to his own. 

F. — XII. A 
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More, perhaps, than most systems of philosophy, that 
of Spinoza has been subjected to this sort of miscon- 
struction. Doctrines the most diversified and contra- 
idictory have been extracted from it. Panth eism and 
; atheism, idealism and empiricism, nominalism and real- 
Hsm, a non-theistic naturalism as uncompromising as that 
lof the modern evolutionist, and a supernaturalism^ or 
^cosmism which , makes as little of the world as the 
\ Maya of the Buddliist — have all ahke found a ...col- 
^%urable sanction in Spinoza’s ... teachjng. A philoso- 
phy apparently as exact and logically coherent as the 
Geometry of Euclid or the Principia of iN’ewton, has 
proved, in the hands of modem interpreters, as enig- 
matical as the utterances of the Jewish Kabbala or the 
mystical theosophy of the PTeo-Platonists. To the vision 
of one observer, it is so pervaded and dominated by the 
idea of the Infinite, that he can describe its author only 
as “a God-intoxicated man.” To the acute inspection 
of another, the theistic element in it is only the decor- 
ous guise of a scientific empiricism — a judicious but 
unmeaning concession to the theological prejudices of 
the author’s time, or an incongruous dress of medieval 
scholasticism of which he had not been able wholly to 
divest himself. 

Whilst some at least of those heterogeneous notions 
which have been fathered on Spinoza have no other ori- 
gin than the mistakes of his modem critics, there are, it 
must be acknowledged, others which indicate real incon- 
sistencies. It is true, indeed, that the controverts of 
subsequent times may easily read into the language of 
an early writer decisions on questions of which he knew 
nothing. “Philosophers of an earlier age,” it has been 
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said, “often contain, in a kind of ini])licit tiniiy, difiVnnit 
as])ects or eknnents of truth, wliicli in a Ha]),scui[ucut time 
becoino distinguislnHl from and o})|)<)sod to each oilnn’,^’ 
They make use, in a gcnioral and ind(d.ernniiato way, of 
terpi^. wliicli later controvin’sies have stanipcMl with a 
special significance ; they may thim waun to answiM’ (pn's- 
tions which they never put to tlumiHelves, and may (‘.asily 
he got to pronounce seatningly inconHishuit opinions on, 
problems wliich tli{‘y never thought of solving. Tlnv 
eager controversialist catcln^s at his p(‘i ])hraso or 
(VordrOf and hastily conchuh's that the old writer sp{‘,akH 
in the distinctive tone of the niodcum pohnnic. But 
ol)viously th(‘. iuconsistcuicu'H Avhudi thus ariH<^ art' ineon- 
sistencit^B ordy to the (Mir, Jt may ho ])osRihle to g(‘i 
Spinom to sid(5 in appcMiranco with thcj modern evohition- 
ist or with the modern spintnalist, to mak(‘. him an indi- 
vidualist afttM' the fashion of Mill or Hpemu'r, or a uni- 
voimlist who spiMiks 1)y anti(uj»ation with ilu^ voice, (d 
8(dielling. lUit if hucJi aihunpts arc madt^, ilu'y are 
mere pliiloBopliical anachroninma, 1'ht^ prohhunH whicdi 
th(3y seem to B(dve are ))rohlt‘mH whi(d), when tlu^ 8Up|)OS(Hl 
Bolutiona wciro given, could not evcui ho pro})oimded. 

"^t^it is impossihle to uHcrilx^ tlu^ tlim’.ordancy ofi 
H[)inozids nuxh'.rn interprcd-crs only to the nocmmivw 
ambiguity of tlu'ir author'H language. I Us philoscjjplm 
is cjomplett'ly ht)mog(*iH‘(mH pnnluet. It miiyl 

rather bo said to be tlie eomposite rt'sidt of confl\ctiiig| 
tendencies, neither of wliicli is followed out to its uimo8t| 

general terms tluit philo-^ 
sophy is the search fur unity, the effort of thought to 
gain a point of view from which the contrast varioiiBly 
expressed by the terras the One and the Many, the Uni- 
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versal and tlie Individual^ the Infinite and the Finite^, 
iGod and the World, shall be reconciled and harmonised^ 
jthen we shall look in vain, in the philosophy of Spinoza^ 
•for one consistent solution of the problem. 1^*0 solution 
can be regarded as satisfactory which suppresses or fail^ 
to do justice to either of the extremes, or which, though 
giving alternate expression to both, leaves them still in 
merely external combination without being reconciled 
for thought. Yet, at most, the latter result is all that 
the philosophy of Spinoza can be said to achieve. There 
are parts of his system — such as the reduction of all 
finite individuals to modes or accidents of the absolute 
substance, and the assertion that all determination is 
negation — in which the idea of the infinite is so empha- 
sised as to leave no place for the finite, or to reduce 
natui’e and man, all individual existences, to unreality 
and illusion. There are parts of liis system, on the 
other hand — such as his assertion that the individual 
is the real, his ascription to each finite thing of a conatuti 
in mo esse per sever andiy his rejection of general ideas as 
mere entia rationis, his polemic against teleology, his use 
of the term “ FTature ” as a synonym for God ” — ^which. 
seem to give to the finite an independent reality that 
leaves no room for the infinite, or reduces it to an expres- 
sion for the aggregate of finite things. Thus the ^siem 


approaches the problem wifE’^^ich he deals from*differ- 
ent sides, the opposite tendencies by which his mind is 
governed seem to receive alternate expression; but to 
the last they remain side by side, with no apparent con-- 


o f Spinoza co ntains elements which resist any att empt to 
classify him either a s a panfEeTst or an atheist,^ 
alist or supematurahst, a nominalist or a realist. As ho 
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sciousness of tlioir disliarinony^ and wiili no attempt to 
mediate between tliein. 

But thongli it may bo conceded that the philosophy 
of Spinoza is not self-consistent, or contains elements 
which, if not irreconcilable, are nnroconedhid, it (loes not 
follow that the task of the expositor of Hpinoza is limited 
to what is involved in this concession. Inconsistency 
may arise not so much from incompatible principles asj 
from defective logic. Contradictory ehmients may have ' 
l)een admitted into a system, not l)C(ia,nae its aiitlior 
looked at things from different and irrecon<dlal>l(‘. stand- 
points, but because bo failed to s(‘n all that his funda- 
mental standpoint irivolvxul; not because he starhid from 
(hiforcut pnnuissos, but liocause ho did not carry out 
what was for him the only true premiss to its h^git-imahs 
results. As moral dehicts assunn^ an altogetbtu* <lilh‘nuit 
aspect according as they are r(*.gard(‘.d as tlu‘. ox[)r(‘ssiou 
of a retrograding or of an a<lva.neing moral natnr(v»* as 
willing divergences or as involuntary shortcomings from 
its own ideal — so intellec.tual inconsiBituuues may nuain 
more or loss according to the attitude of the mind from 
which they proceed. It may Ixi possible to discover,; 
through all a maids thoughts, a dominant idea or genorall 
tencknicy, and to (^x])laiii his inconsistencies as only iin-l 
conscious al)eiTations from it. It may even he poasiby 
to discern, undernoath a])parent contradictions or abmpt 
transitions from one point of vievw to another, an implicit 
imity^of aim — the guidance of thought by an unconscious 
logic towards a principle of reconciliation not yet fully 
grasped. And if any such dominant idea or implicit 
aim can b© detected in a great writer, it cannot fail to 
throw light on the general character and bearing of his 
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Bpeculations, and it may onable hb to prononncc wlietlicr 
'and to what extent in his soeining inconsistencies he is 
only unfaithful to himself, or inadequately representing 
his own idea. 

Now th(*rc arc various conceivalde indications by 
which wo may bo aid(‘d in dcdecjtiiig tins undercurrent 
of ti‘udeu(iy in tlic mind of a philosophic.al writen We 
may bo able, for instance, to learn something of the 
motive of his speculations — to discover in his |)revious 
spiritual liistory what it was that constituted for liim, so 
to speak, the original impulse towards pliilosophy, and 
tlmt secretly guid(Ml iln^ process hy which inttdloctual 
satisfaction lias been sought. Or again, wo may know 
something of th(‘. helps which have hcen afforltHl him in 
the searcli for truth, of the s‘tudi(*s on which his open- 
ing intelligence has ])e(m fi^I, of the sourci^s from which 
h(^ has derived inspiration, of the liooks or authorities 
which conscaously or uncons(‘.iously hav(^ mould.(?.d the 
suhatance or form (»f Ins thoughts. Or finally, we may 
have the nuuina of viinving his system in the making, of 
watching the working of Jiis miml and the duvelojmient 
of his ideas from their earliiir and (unider shape to the 
form which tlu^y have finally taki^n. Wo may be able 
thus to see which, if any, of the conlHctirig elements in 
Ids thought has gradually tcndc.d to prevail over the 
others, and to which of them thcrefon^, though the 
victory to the last may bo incomplete, the place of tlie 
ruling or characteristic principle must be ascribed. Wo 
may find it possible in this way to pronounce of the 
blots which disfigure his system in its final form, that 
they are not radical inconsistencies, but only irrelevances 
rcrescences foreign to its essential character* 
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Now we are not without such lielps to the understihcl- 
ing of the Spinozistic philosophy. In the first place, wq 
possess in the preface to the treatise ‘ Concerning^ th6i 
Improvement of the IJnderstaTidiiig' an aiitohiograpliical ^ 
fragment .in which Spinoza iian*attis what anay bo termed 
the origin and clevelopm(3nt of his spiritual life, and from 
which we gain a clear insight into tlio motive and genesis 
of. J.ns.. philosophical systoim In the second jilace, wc*. 
have information, (lir<‘.ct and iu(lir(‘ct, as to Spinoza^s 
early studies in philosophy. From his own testimony, 
from the internal (^videmje Hn})pli(;(l by his wi-itings, and 
from otlier sourc(‘S, wo know Hom(*.ihing us to the authors 
he had read, the ini(‘ll(3ctiial atmo.si>h(‘.re in which he 
grew up, ilu3 authoriti(^s whi(jh may hav(3 influonced th(3 
formation of liis opinions. I^usily, wr hav(3 in 8j)inoza’H 
earlier works the imians of tracing tin*, gradual develop- 
nient of those i(h‘.a.s winch, took tlu^ir final sysiematisiHl 
form in the ^ Ethi(;s.‘* Espec-ially in th(3 ‘ Treatise con- 
cerning God and l\Ian/ wliich lias bium brought to Hglit 
only in our own time, we possess what may h(3 regardinl 
as an early study for the ' Ethics/ (embracing the same 
subjects and <lcaling 'with tlie same fundamental ideas, 
bnt presenting ilumi in a cruder and loss coherent form, 
and exhibiting tlu3 c.onl lie, ting tendonci(‘,s of the later 
work in harder and more numodiruul opposition to each 
other. From those various sources some help may be( 
derived towards the right apprehension of Spinoza^s I 
philosophy and the explanation of its apparent anibi- ■ 
guities'“and inconsistencies. 
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CII ATTER I. 

nn: kthicaj* mutivh hv hpinoza’h philosopiiv thi-; 

THKATIHK ‘i;nN{nCUXIN(i THIS IM PUOVi'IMENT OF TIIK 
UN'i>KU,STAXl)IN«/ 

1'nK itupolHi* tuwiirds ijhiloKaphy was not in Spinoza^s 
inind a pnr^'ly iut«‘li(M‘tnal <mm*. His pljilnnopliy in tlu', 
in^iaal i.» tlml of nf.scariaH^ Imt, tbo (^uvipsian 

ptiilnHuphy otity mippluMf ur HUgg^stad a dia,locti (5 for non- 
vi*’ii<niH ilmi woro tlio inil<*|H*n(I<‘ni growth of liin own 
anil Mpirittnil i'^poriianu*. Jlo wuh promjitod to 
; Not'k afior a nndhoil of kimwlctlg^* hta’iuiw* primarily ho 
i nought aftor npirittml rt*Ht. It wan tin* oonsfiouHnoHS 
that tlio dinMuttHfartiim nml disipiit‘tmh‘. wUii’h tlui ordi- 
jttary ttoHiron uml piiHaiouM ongon<ltw had thoir tdtimaie 

WiU’ld in oihiH’ wordn, that 
Uw non to ill plat ion iif tlu’ wcahl from tht‘ point of viinv 
if tlm atuinon and tlui imagination hrtnl tudy piu’turhatiou 
mil iinroat- whhdi loil him to ank himwdf wln^thor that 
wdni of viinv in not nn llhmory ono^ ami whothor it k 
Mwnililii pi |Hmidratn hmmnth tlm nliown of things to*tlu‘ir 
lidihm iwnma*. Nor is tliis ar.o.ount of thci origin of 
Hpiiiomk plilloHophy a iimm eonjifoinro. 11 kv introduc- 
tiori tci tlio unfmiHluHl trwitii© ahovn named is, its wc 
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liavo said, a kind of spiritual autobiography, in which tin', 
author explains to us %vhat were tlie iiioi’al difficulties 
and aspirations in which his speculative in(]uiries origin- 
ated. Ho tells us wliat is tlie view of the true end and i 
goal of human existence to which his own (ixporimico had : 
led him, and he points out the moans liy which he con-j 
ceived that that end could ho attaiiHul. His philosopli^yi 
took its rise, lie tells us, not primarily in the searcli foJ j 
intellectual siitisfaction, hut in the (‘udoavour to discovelt 
some true and abiding ohject of love, soini'fhing in fin<l-| 

ing which, ho would find a ])erf(‘et and (‘.ternal joy- a joyi 

which coidd not lie found in the ordinary ol)j(.‘(‘.EH “nffl 
human desire — in riches, honour, tlui plc.aHim'.s of appef 
tito and sense. All th(‘se ohjocis (.^X])eri(mce pro veal to 
he deceptive and inconstant, diffic.nlt and niHuaiain of 
attainment, and when attained bringing only disappoint- 
mont and distpiiotude. 

Our happiness,” he says, ‘Hlepcnds entirely on the ({ual- 
ity of the objects to which we are attached by love. For, on' 
account of that which is not loved, no Htrifca will ever aris^'J 
no sorrow if it perishes, no envy if others possess it, no lbar| \ 
no EitTod, no perturbation of mind— all of wliich 
us in the love of things which ar e -penalmhl e. as are all thoself 
things of which wo liavc'spokch. 

is eternal and infunto feeds the mfrid only with joy— ; 
that 18 unTningh‘d with any sorrow; that there fom we I 
should eagerly desire and with all our strength iCtk.J'OM 
obtain.”^ 



ThcT end of all human endeavour, therefore— that in 
whicli consists the perfection and lilessedn^s of our 
nature— is union ly love with an infinite and eturnal 
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But love, (K'.cording to Hpinoza, rests on know- 
or rather thoro is a point of vi(‘,w in which, for 
I him, f(M‘ling and intelligence, knowing and being, are 
ddeiitified. 'Phe sure and only way to attain the end we 
se('k is to know things as they r<‘ally are, to disabuse our 
minds of error an<l illusion ; and for tliLs purpose what 
is chie.tly lUMuled is a discipline of the intelligence, “a 
methoty^ as In*. <‘X]m‘SHes it, ‘^of curing the understand- 
ing and of so ]>urif}ing it that it may know things as 
W(*li as possible ainl without error/’ But all kuowhalge, 
he. rc*,pt‘ai.s, has a value for him only as it is dirended to 
om* (‘lid. and goal — viz., the attainnn'ut that liiglmst 
human ]u*rf(‘ciion of which 1 h‘ lia<l spok(‘n- and every- 

thing in tin* sciene<‘s which do(‘s not bring us n(?ar(*.r to 
that (‘lid he will r(‘jc<‘t as us(‘iess, din* task, tlu'.nvfori*, 
wliicJi in this treatise he pro|)os(>H to hiins(‘lf is ihti dew 
vising, not of a nn‘{hod of knowh‘dg(* or organon (d tlu^ 
Hciimees in g(‘m‘rab hut of a nn‘ans of attaining that kind 
(d knowledge, (»r of appr{‘h«'nding all things in that aspinit 
of them, which will l*‘ad to the uUainnu‘ut of moral and 
spiritual |H‘rf«‘(’tinn. 

It is nnm‘ceHHary, f<«r our ])resent inirposc*, to follow 
out in dtd-ail Me* siu’ccssivc steps ly whi(di Spinoza works 
(Hit his (‘onct'piiou of lla* inn* nadlKHl c»f knowliMlge. 
The gcmcwal drift {»f the trt'atiw^ may lu^ said to be this, 

* "to Hnt befon* us an akad of iinu^ kuowhulgc*., and to 
|H>int out tlui way in wbiidi that ideal is to 1 k( realised* 
In contraHt witli ilu‘ kind of knowledgi' which con- 
stitutes the eonUrni of our (anlinary unrelh^cting ex- 
pcirienee, 4hat knowledge which can be said to \m real 
imd adoquah^ must be intuitive m* wdf-evidencing ; it 
mmil apprphend its ohjeek in tlieir unity 
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N'otes of True Knmolexhje. 

tion to oacli otlior as parts of oiio absohito wliobi ; and it 
must see tlicni in tlicir right ordor, or in their relation to 
the first principle of knowledge, so that tlio order of our 
thoughts sliall ‘‘ correspond to tlie exemplar of nature,’' 
or represent the real order of things. The knowhalgo of 
the ordinary, unreilecting consciousness is, in the first 
place, merely second-hand and unintcdligent, it is (hnived 
from hearsay, or from loose and unsifted cxpmdeiKie. 
Trip;^ J<nowledgc, in contrast with this, must be that in| 
which the mind is in immediain, relation to its ohjtad'., ini 
which truth is seen in its own light, or, as Bpinoza {‘X-| 
presses it, “in^ which a tiling is jK^rceived sohdy from| 
its own essence, or from tlie knowledge of its proxiinate| 
cause.” Ordinary knowledge, again, is disconneetial and 
fragmentary, it looks at tilings apart from eacli oihor, or 
in the accidental order in whie.h they are ])resont(‘d to 
the common ohaerver of nature’., or connecte’.d with each 
other only hy arbitrary associations. In contrast with 

this, true knowledge is that which breaks down the false ^ 

* 

isolation and independence winch popular iinagmation 
gives tolmlividual objects; itj^egards the uni verse as 
a wlio lo, i^^ElcElno oTiJect exists foi itself, oi can 
understood save in its relations to othoi objects axid^ic 
the whole. It discerns, or seeks to disomn, the real re- 
lations of things, or wliat is the same, ilie mtional rela- 
tions of the ideas of things ; and therefore it is fatal to 
all such connections or comhinations of ideas m rest on 
accident or arbitrary association. For tlie same reason, 
lastly"^ true knowledge is that which not only sees its 
objects as related to each other, but sees tl¥ 3 m in that 
definite relation of ordered sequenc e which k determined , 
ultimately^^^by the . jr8L.p n^ out of wMch they 
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spring. There are certain ideas on which other ideas 
rest. Spinoza rejects the “universals” of scholastic/';, 
nietaphysic as mere entia rationis orjfictions of tiie 
imagination. _Yet we are not left to the impossible task 
of attempting to collect or string together in thought 
the infinite multiplicity of finite and changeable things. 
There are certain ideas which come to us in the place of 
universals, and which gather up our knowledge into that 
unity which by means of the fictitious universals was 
sought after. “ There are/’ he tells us in language the 
.. precise significance of wliich we cannot at present ex- 
, amine, certain fixed and eternal things^ which, though 
■ they are individual, yet on account of their omnipresence 
t^'and all-comprehending power become to us as universals, 
or as genera in the definitions of individual changeable 
/things, and as the proximate causes of all things.”^ 
iFinally, there is one highest idea, that of “ the most 
/perfect Being,’’ which is the source and explanation of 
all other ideas, as it represents the source and origin of 
all things. That knowledge therefore alone can be 
termed adequate which proceeds from and is moulded by 
this supreme or central idea. “ That our mind,” says he, 
“may thoroughly reflect the exemplar of nature, it must 
evolve all ideas from that which represents the origin 
and source of all nature, so that that idea may appear to 
be the source of all other ideas.” ^ 

S uch, the n, is Spinoza’s theory .pf, knowledge : how is, 
it to be reduced to isactice ? What, in other words, is 
the irue,m ajdiod of k nowledge *? What Spinoza says in 
answer t<r^S'^qu^tion in the present treatise amounts 
to little more than this, that we should endeavour to 
1 De Int. Emend., xiv. 3 Ibid., vii. 
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1)6001116 possessed of wliat he calls true idoas/^ and that 
we should hy means of the highest of all ideas seek to 
reduce them to unity, or endeavour so to order and 
concatenate our ideas that our mind shall represent 
ohjectively (2‘.e., in thought) the formality objec- 
tive reality) of nature, both as to the whole and as to its 
parts.” ^ 

Spinoza does not atttempt hero to investigate the rela- 
tion of mind to nature, of thought to its object. lie as- 
sumes that a true idea is something dilfcrent from its 
object, the idea of a circle from an actual circle, the idea 
of tlie body from the body itself : but ho takes for granted 
that the former agrees with or adecpiately represents the 
latter. To verify a true idea we need not go beyond itself. 

Certitude is nothing but the objective essence (the 
idea) itself ; tlio way in which wo perceive the formal 
essence is itself certitude.” " We may, indeed, have a 
reflex knowledge of our ideas — make one idea the objeud 
of a second idea, or, in niodorn phraseology, bo not only 
conscious but self-conscious. Yet, in order to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, it is no more necessary to know that 
we know, than, in order to know the essence of a triangle, 
it is necessary to know the essence of a circle. But 
though it is possible to havt^ true ideas without reflecting 
on them, and even to reason (sorroctly without a know- 
ledge of logic or the principles of reasoning — ideas^ both 
in themselves and in their relations, being their own 
evidence — yet tins does not hinder that, for lack of 
reflection and by reason of various prejudices, people 
often mistake error for truth and go wrong in their 
reasoning, so that it seldom happens that in the inves- 
I Da Int. Bmautl, xii. a Ibid., vL 
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ligation of nature they proceed in proper order/’ IT(uico 
arises the need for method, “ which is nothing ])ut ro 
flected knowledge or the idea of the idea.” ^ 

What this iiieans is that we do not need to go outsider 
of thougdit in search of a criterion of truth, inasmuch 
as this would virtually he the demand to (‘Xc.ogitate a 
method of thought heforo we hegin to tliinlc, to ItMiru 
to swim he fore wo go into tlu*. Avatent We e4iniiot criti- 
cise the forms of thought Avithout using thmn. IdcMis 
must, so to speak, criticise thcmselv(‘.s. In rejecting 
on tliem, making them ohjtHtts of conscsiousiniHs, they 
determine tlieir oAvn natun‘. and limits, and so hecoim^ 
capal)lo of lieing used as the instruments of furtlnn* 
knowledges. 

True ideas,” Spinom says, c/institute themselves Iho 
inhorn instruments of knowhalgc^/’ Avhich th(‘- nndersiaml- 
ing makes for itself hy its own naiivti fonu?. Having 
grasped a true idt‘.a, av(^ havt^ oiily to direct tlu^ mind’s oper- 
ations so as to make tla^ given true*. i<lea “a norm accord- 
ing to Avhitdi Ave sliall understand all things.” Midhod, 
in short, c.onsists in bringing idtNis to s(d f-eonseJousness, 
and then in using them as tin* ])rinc.iplt*H of invt^siigation. 
Having a true iil(‘a’'“-su(!h as, e.y., that of CaUHality— you 
hecoiiKi consiuouH of it, und«;rstund and define it ; and 
thenceforward it is no longtu* usinl at I’jmdom, imintel- 
ligently, but becomes a priuciphi of nudlaul or a guide in 
future inquiries. Knowledge tlnrn neipiircal will possess, 
so far, the cluiracteriBtiiJS which have heeu laitl down as 
constituting the ideal of knowltalge ; it will rest o#ideas 
or principles which are their own evidence, and it will, 
instead of a mere collection t)r combination of tilings 
i jD« lat Ikttftad., vil 
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arbitrarily associated, consist of parts related to each otlua* 
by links of reason or necessary tlionglit. 

Eut there is a farther and iiioro important element 
which method must include c‘ro it can hi) adecpiatci to 
the whole field of Icnowledgo. KnowltKlgo must nmiaiu 
imperfect until we can contemplate all things from the 
point of view of their al;)solute unity. True ideas may 
serve as provisional instruments of thought; l)ut tluur 
main use is that we may, like a workman who \is(‘s 
ruder implements to coiiKstruct more piirfcM^t ones, fashion 
by nuians of them otlier intellectual instruments, by 
which the mind acquires a farther power of invt'sti- 
gation, and so proceeds till it gradually attains the 
summit of wisdom.”^ hkich true idea, Hpinoza stmum 
to teach, furnishes us with a term of thought whicdi 
serves so far to (iorrect the false indop(3n(h‘.ne(} which 
imagination gives to individual obj(*cts; but that idea 
itself needs to have its individuality dissolv<ul in a luglnsr 
conception. As all tlungs in aiaturo ^Miavti (u>mm(irce 
with each other, v'.c., an) j)rodu<anl by and produtu^ 
others’’ — are, in otlun? words, reciprocally causcK and 
elTects — so each idea or term of thouglit is only a focus 
of relations, a transition point in a syshnnatio wholc3 ; 
and ideas rist^ in iniporta.tic(3 according as they extend 
over a wider ]_)nrtiou of iho ntalm of knowledge. Ihit 
if this 1)0 so, that knowl{^<lg<3 must still be imptu’fcct 
which stops short of tlu3 hight‘.at and most comprohem- 
sive idea in thi.% intellectual hierarchy. Not only must 
indiviSual ohjocts yield up their false independence, 
but ideas themselves must surrender in succession tlmir 
isolated authority, until we reach tliat which is ** the 
1 Do hit. vL 
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fountain and source of all other ideas” — tlio idea, as 
fS|)ino;Ka terms it, of “tlio most perfect Being.” 

“ That method will good which shows how the mind is 
to 1)0 directed according t<,) the norm of a given true idea. 
Moreover, since, the relation between two ideas is the same 
with the relation lietween the formal essenccH (objects) of 
these', ideas, it follows that that reflective knowhidge, which 
is that of tlie i,<h'a of the ni(»st }»erfect Ikviiig, will be more 
excelhiut than the reflective knowle<lgc of otlier ideas ; that 
is, that method will be the must ])erfoct which shows liow 
the mind is to l)e directed according to the norm of the given 
idea of the most perfect, Being.” ^ 

“ If we proceed as litth*. as possible abstractly, and begin 
as soon as possilde *wiih the first elemimts — ie., with the 
source and origin of naturci — yv(\ lujcd no^fear <leceptiou. , , . 
No <‘.oiifusiou is to Ik* apimdu'nded in regard to the idea of 
it (the origin of nature), if only we have the norm of truth, 
as alnuidy shown. For this is a Being singhs infinite—i^., 
all being, and Inwond which tluu’e is no being.” 

“Ah regards onh'r,” again Bpinoza writes, “and that we 
may arrange and xinih'. all our ]»ercepti(ma, it is recj^uired 
that, as soon as it can be dom* ami reason demands, we in- 
(piire wbetlu'r there Is any bi'ing, ami, at the same time, of 
what sort, which is the. caust^ of all things, us its objective 
essence is also the causti of all our ideas ; and then will our 
mind, as wt*. have said, reproduce nature as cotnpletely as 
]>osHible ; ft)r it will ct)ntaiu objectively both its essence and 
its order and imity.” 

Wh at tkpn, ilia, < |Ue ati<m nrisexs^ arc wo to understand 

single, inSnito, 

all-cmibracing^” iln^ idea of whitdi constitutes, a^TOrtling 
to Bjpinoza, the firHt^_p)rirKjip]aj:>f knowledge 1 Is it 
ionmtliing above nature, outside of the cosmos of finite 


I De lat. Em«iaL, vlL 
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tilings and relations, though itself the source or cause 
of all things Or is it, though the highest, only one of 
the elements which constitute nature, the first principle 
of the system of related phenomena, but itself essential- 
ly part of that system 1 Or again, is it only a synonym 
for JSTature, the totality of individual things and beings, 
and is this identification of nature with “the most per- 
fect Being merely a concession to theological prejudices, 
whilst really nothing more is meant than that the uni- 
verse is to be conceived of as an ordered system of things % 
According to one of the ablest of Spinoza's recent ex- 
positors, “the idea of the most perfect Being includes j 
equivalent to, the , belief tliat the 

ii,. a h’^u niform," which belief is “the verj 

first principle of science." “In knowing the ‘nios' 
perfect Being,' " ho adds, “ the mind also knows itsel: ? 
as. part, of the universal order and at one with it, thereir. 
as we have to learn elsewhere, tho secret o: 

happiness and freedom. What more Spinozf 

may have meant is doubtful, that ho meant this mucll 
is certain."^ Spinoza, he further explains, whilst “at- 
tached by an intellectual jiassion to the pursuit of exact 
science," was also “attached by race and tradition to 
tlie Hebrew sentiment of a one and only Supremo 
Power ; ” and in this ho seems to find the explanation 
of the fact that Spinoza clothed the purely scientific 
idea of the unity and uniformity of nature in the theo- 
logical guise of “ the most perfect Being." Spinoza, ho 
tells us, “ follows in form and even in language the 
examples made familiar by theologians and philoso- 
phers under theological influence and pressure, wh<f had 
1 Pollack's Spinoza, p. 180. 
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undertaken to prove tke existence of a being apart from 
and above the universe. He does not simply break off 
from theological speculation, and seek to establish philo- 
sophy on an independent footing; he^seems intent on 
showing that theological speculation itself, when 
is once allowed free play, must at last purge itself of all 
'‘anthrppomorpliisni and come round to the ‘scientific 
view. Spinoza does not ignore theology, but provides 
an euthanasia for it.” ^ Many of Spinoza^s other mod- 
ern interpreters have convinced themselves on various 
grounds that Spinoza’s system is one of pure naturalism, 
that his highest principle does not go l.)eyond the con- 
ception of an all-embracing, all-dominating, but uncon- 
scious nature-force, and that we sliould not misconstrue 
him if we ' substituted the word ^^Nature ” for *^God,” 
wherever the latter occurs in his ])luloso])h,y. 

It cannot, we think, bo (piestioncd that the view 
taken by these writers is so far ti*ue that in Spinoza’s 
system “ theological speculation has,” in Mr .Pollack’s 
^aghje phrase, “p urged itself of anthr(2pomorphisui.” 
Spinoz£s God^is certainly not tlio supramundane potpu- 
t ate or “magnified man” of popular thoughj^ or even 

th e “ all-w ise Creator and Goveriioiy”_pf^^^^^ 

ology. Whatever else the idea of “ the most perfect 
SeSg”’ means, it is an idea which is supposed to consti- 
tute a principle, and the highest principle, of knowledge 
— at once its own evidence and the evidence or explana- 
tion of the whole finite world. But an outside Creator 
or Contriver is a notion, whiek explaim nothing. Not 
brdj does it reduce the God who is placed outside the 
^yorld to something finite, but it is essentially tli iglrat[ A. 


1 Follook’s Spinom, p. 166. 
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The link between God and the world, according to this 
notion, is a purely arbitrary one. To find in God the 
explanation of the world implies that the existence oi 
the world and all that is in it is traceable to somethin| 
in the nature of God, and noyo His mere arbit mry wil) 
or power. A cause which thought can rec(5^isef^sucl:i 
is one which contains in it the reason and necessity of 
the effect, and which reveals itself in the effect. Ihit a 
personified cause, which of its mere will produces an 
effect it might have refiuined from producing, is an 
impossible conception. In such a conception cause and 
effect stand apart, and the gap is not filled up for 
thought by the interposition of an arbitrary, omnipotent 
will. To find in God the first principle of all being an^ 
of all knowledge implies a relation bqt^ print 

ciplo a nd tha^which flows from it — between God aiu’ 
the world — sucli that, in one point of view, God would 
not he God without it ; and on the other hand, the 
world would not he what it is, would be reduced tt 
unreality or nonentity, without God. How this, as we^ 
have seen, is what Spinoza does or attempts to do. 
The most perfect Being,” whatever else the phrasoi 
means, is a Being the idea of which is the first prin- 
ciple of knowledge, tlio key to the meaning of the 
whole system of being. Without this central principle, 
finite things and beings have no existence other than 
the illusory existence and individuality which imagina- 
tion ascribes to them — are mere fictions and unrealities. 
And on the other hand, to anticipate Spinoza^s favourite 
illustration, from this fundamental principle all things 
foUow as necessarily as from the conception of a triangle 
follow the equality of its angles to two right angles, and 
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all its other properties. If, therefore, Spinoza^s system 
can only he redeemed from naturalism by the idea of 
an anthropomorphic God — the dem ex macMna of 
popular theology — a pure naturalistic system it is. 

The exclusion of the notion of an anthropomorphic God 
does not, however, of necessity reduce a system of phil- 
osophy to pure naturalism. A principle which explains 
nature is not therefore, to say the least, a part of nature. 
It is possible to derive from such a principle all that 
renders the facts of nature intelligible without regarding 
it as itself one of these facts. The definition of nature 
may indeed bo so widened as to include in it the idea 
or principle which constitutes the world an ordered or 
rational system ; but in another and truer scmso tliat 
principle may, and jiroperly must, bo contemplated as 
something prior to and above nature. The treatise be- 
fore us is, as above said, an unfinished work, and it does 
not contain except infercntialiy any explanation of what 
its, author meant l)y the idea of the “most perfect 
1 icing.’' But if wo take into view the general drift and 
intention of the work — if, in other words, we consider 
^ the motive from which it starts, and the general bearing 
of its theory of knowledge, we shall bo led, I think, to 
see in Spinoza's “most perfect Being” someth ing^^jy my 
different, at once from crude supernaturalism, an d frm u 
the laturalisi^ which it has been sou ght to 

L The knowledge of the “most perfect Being” as the 
constitutive principle of the world is the formal expres- 
sion of tlie result to which Spinoza was led by his 
search for that spiritual satisfaction and rest which he 
could not find in “ the things that are changeable and 
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perishable.” His examination of the principles of know-^ 
ledge had given theoretical justification to his dissatis- 
faction with the ordinary objects of human desire, by 
proving that these objects have no reality save the ficti^ 
tious and illusory reality Avhich imagination lends to; 
them. And the presumption with which ho started,' 
and which indeed constituted the implicit ground of his 
discontent with these objects — viz., that there must 
exist ^'something eternal and infinite, love to which 
would fill the mind with joy and with joy alone,” now 
finds verification in the rational idea of a ‘‘ most perfect 
Being,” Being single, infinite, and beyond which _ 
there is no being.” How, however intense may have 
been Spinoza’s “intellectual devotion to the pursuit of 
exact science,” the process just described is, wo think, 
one which that formula docs not cover. If it did, then 
the attitude of mind to which, under whatever modifi- 
cations, the designation “ religion ” has been given, must 
be something essentially indistinguishable from “the 
passion for exact science.” Bor, however foreign to 
Spinoza’s nature much that passes under the name of 
religion must he pronounced to he, his account of the • 
mental experience that constituted the impulse to spec- 
ulative inquiry is that of a process in wliicli 
essence of religion may be said, to . lie. If wo pass be- 
yond the “ fetichism ” of barbarous races, the mere in- 
discriminating ascription of mysterious powers to ma- 
terial ^objects (which is as irrelevant to the religious 
history of the world as the other x:)henomena of savage ^ : * ' 
life are to the history of morality and civilisation), the 
religious life of man may be said io hav^ its lont m. ,.4,, ' 
for want of a ’better desmntion. may be called 


Pantheism, The dawn of religious feeling may he 
traced to the impression which experience forces upon 
us of the imsuhstantial character of the world on which 
we look and of which we form a part. In different 
ways this sense of the illusoriness of the world may 
come to different men and different races, according to 
their less or greater depth of nature. The apparent 
I shifting of the outward scene, tlie lapse of time, tlie 
j impossibility of staying the passing moment to question 
I what it means, the uncertainty of life and the insecurity 
I of its possessions, may be to one what to another is its 
I inner counterpart, the changing of our opinions, feelings, 

* desires, which, even if the world remained stc^adfast, 
would perpetually make and unmake it for us. Or 
again, the sense of the illusoriness of life deepens inlo 
weariness and disgust or into a sense of shame and re- 
]iiorse, in the man who reflects on liimsolf and feels 
himself the sport of it, who has detected the vanity of 
his desires and hopes, yet is powerless to emancipate 

I himself from their dominion. ITow it is this sense of 
the unreality of tlie world regarded from the point of 
• view of ordinary experience which not merely gives r^e 
to^the longing for some fixed and permanent re ality, 
some Life continuous, Peing imoxposed to the blind 
walk laQjjtd acc iden t,” but is in itself, in a sense, 

* already the implicit recognition of the existence of such 


^ a Being. Arguments^Jrom^ “design,” which conclude 
^ from the exisTence^ finite things to a God conceived 
of after the analogy of a maker of machines, are not a 
true j^ression of the Batumi ^q|j:fil|gion. Such 
a ftertlmu At of an impej^ot 
. irt' ^¥i2!2Efet* II is i^LOt the realiiy^iit t^ unrealitv of 
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t ho^finito world that gives r i_s e to tlio consciousness of 
God.. It is not from the affirmation, but from the 
negation, of the finite that the human spirit rises to the 
conception of the infinite. And when we refiect on 
what this process, this elevation of spirit means, we 
discern that what is ^^^cond in time is really, though 
implicitly, first in tlioughi T he very consciousness of 
a limit is the proof that we are already bejond i t. God 

syllogism ^ to finite , 

world, but tlie or presupposition which reveals its 
presence in the very sense of our finitude and that of 
the world to which we belong. The impression that 
comes to us first in time is that the world is nothing ; 
but that impression would have no existence or mean- 
ing if the thought really though latently first wore not 
this — God is all. It is not, of course, meant that the 
process we have descril.)od is one which all who experi- 
ence it experience in the same manner. Like all nor- 
mal elements of human experience it varies, as we have 
said, with the varying character and the wider or nar- 
rower culture of individuals and races. In the deeper 
and more reflective nacres it manifests itself cliiefly in 
f£ec^sciousnoss of an inner life other and larger than 
the life of sense, of a self that transcends the natural 
desires. With widening experience of life this con-' 
sciousness deepens, since wider experience only furnishes 
new materials for the contrast between the multiplicity 
of impressions and the self that is identified with none 
of them. Advancing intellectual and moral culture’ 
brings with it the profounder consciousnes s of an in - 
foite possibility ‘within of being greater than our 
smsallons^and desires7“of capacities to whicli the out^ 
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WHi’il liffs in Hot adnqmito. Thin cous('.i()U8n(^HH, rightly 
I iiiti'rpri'tiid, in a iK’gutivi* which involvcH a positive* Jt 
^ Ih the nsvidaiioii iii m of a something that is not of us, 
of a perfect, l\y com}>ariaon with wluclx the imperfection 
of ourHclvcH unci the whole*. comph‘X of finite oxistenceB 
i,H cliHcloHeiL lh*fh*ciing on the*, meaning of the discord 
■>* !»rtweeu itself and ils th'Hirc'S, the, ecuiHciousnesa of a 
ihimt that is uminencdiahlc* hy the, world Ije.comes to 
i such a iniinre tlui prc’sumptivc^ proof of ‘*an mfinite and 
Maternal ohjeei, love to wliie.li Would fill the mind with 
I unmingled and abiding joy.*' 

Now if there*. Ik* any truth in the fc^regoing analysis of 
the nven-etneni of mind of whlcdi wc* Hp(‘ak, it is obviously 
one. whieh c’aiiuot he* idcmlific'd with the proceeseB of 
physicai Hcdenei*, and tin* rc^stdi of which could never ho 
generated hy «*nipii‘ieal cthHervution cd the facts and 
phtunmuuni of the world. It may lar- if there be no 
oilier dialiH'iit*. tlmn the logic* of tlu^ Heii'iices, it uu- 
dottht4Hily is— a movtnuent whieh reason docm not justify, 
imxsimieh as it puts mtwe^ into the coucluBion than is 
eoiitnined in tine pnunisses, or rather, as wcdiavo seen, in- 
asmuch as its eonelusion is the negtitivo of the premiss 
with which it hik'hih to start If it evaporates anytiung 
m ** a (hematic dream/’ it is not (lod hut nat\ira The 
o!>j«t 'to which it concludes is not one wliich is con- 
tiiiiiocl In, or can hy any proews of generalisation he ex- 
tnictod 'from the tmiM of nature, or identified with its 
of coexistence and miocessiond’ If scienti'fio ex- 
{n^rionco be oxjHirience of change and laws of change, hy 
no ilralning cam this he identified with an experience 
whleli ii that of an object beyond all change or |)Os»iMUty 
of chMiga At any ra te, b|gicid scientifio or 
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unscientific, the att:hude of mind which Spinoza records' 
as that which constituted for him the impulse to specu- 
lative inq^uiry is identical, or in close analogy,, with 
which in the history of mankind has been Jha. 
secret, norye of what >ya mean, by . the. wo I 

2. But the negation of the finite is not the last step 
in the process of which I have spoken. Neither religion, 
nor philosophy which seeks to develop the logic of re- 
ligion, can rest content with an idea of God from which 
no explanation of the finite world can be derived. Even I 
if the independent existence of finite things be an illu- j 
sion, the idea of God must contain in it a reason if only i 
for their illusory existence. The shadow, though it bo ■ 
but a shadow, must have its reason in tlxe substance it 
reflects. To say that the infinite is the negation of tlio 
finite, implies that there is in the infinite at least a 
negative relation to the finite. But it implies something 
more than this. The recognition of the inadequacy oj|| 
finite objects is not only the expression of the impliciffll 
consciousness of an infinite object, but also of my relatioil 
to that object. I t is through so n mthing that J T 

am capable of ^ p^^^ jM j^er^ct ol ii ^ and iin - 

re^y. If therefore, on the one hand, I belong to the 
finite world which, as an independent reality, is negated, 
on the other hand, there is a side of my nature in whicl 
I belong or am inwardly related to that infinite anc 
eternal reality which negates or annuls it. I f I deny 
own reali ty as part of the finite world. I in oimjmd the 
same act rea ssert i t as essentiallyrSteS^c^ It k | 
this which explains what may be tamed the positive side? 
of that mental experience which formed the starting| 
point of Spinom^s inyest^ations. The inadequacy oi| 
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, unreality of the finite was to him an implicit reve lation^ 
I not only of an infinite and eternal object, but also of 
himself as in essential relation to it. And what he was 
I thus implicitly conscious of he seeks to make explicit, 
it is, we think, from this point of view that we must 
interpret Spinoza’s attempt — ^partially fulfilled only in 
the fragmentary treatise before us, burdened with con- 
flicting elements even in the later work in which it 
finds systematic embodiment — to reaffirm and explain 
the reality of the finite world in and through the idea of 
the infinite But though in the present work the thought 
which fonns the fundamental principle of his system is 
left undeveloped, it is possible, from the general drift and 
I bearing of the treatise, to divine in some measure the 
meaning he attached to that principle, and the direction 
^ in which its development must lie. And, considered in 
this l%ht, it^^J-mpossible, I venture to say, to find in 
Spinoza’s pfidosophy only that pure naturalism with 
which it has been identified,^ to regard the meaning 
of his idea of the most perfect Being,” as exhausted 
hj any such formula as ‘Hhe unity and uniformity of 
natura” 

It is no douht possible, as already said, so to define 
"'jsratlire” as that it shall include both finite and in- 
finite, tibe multiplicity of individual things, and the 
iwnciple which gives them unity. If we mean by the 
Tiniver®© ^ reality, then to say that there is nothing 
oufeide of it, that nature or the universe is all, is only 
m. identical proposition. 

Moreover, as we have seen, nothing can be more un- 
<|nesfcionable than that Spinoza’s God was no transcen- 
dent Sms ex machina, existing apart from the world, or 
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connected witli it only by the unintelligible bond of an 
lubitrary creative act. Again, it may be conceded that " 

^ve do not as a matter of fact begin by forming a con . 
cejotioit of God as the principle of all things, and tlieii 
by a separate mental act or process of thought, bring this 
conception to bear on the world of finite, individua 
existences. Observation and experience are, it may b' i 
granted, the only instruments of knowledge in this sensd r 
that the pr inciple which gives unity to knowle d ge i 
grasjied, imt apart from, but as inseparably implied 
with, the facts and x>henoniena observed or experienced 
ifutthe real and only important question is, whether 
is Sx)ino5ia’s doctrine that the individual, the things of out- 
ward observation, or the world as a collection or sum of , 
finite exivstonces, are the sole constituents of knowledge 
— whether there is not involved in real knowledge or 
kno’V’^edge of realities, a principle of unity distinguish- 
able from the manifold of phenomena, a universal dis- 
tinguishable from the sum of i.)articulars, an infinite and 
eternal distinguishable from the finite and changeable, 
not given by it, logically prior to it. If tliis question 
be answered in the affirmative, it matters not whether 
you give the name God or IsTature to the universe 
neither case is Spinoza^s system a pure naturalism. 

Now it might seem, at first sight, to preclude any such j i 
answer that, for Spinoza, individual things are, in one ^ . 

sense, the only realities, and that he regards general ^ 
ideas or universals ” as one of the chief sources of error 
and confusion. 

“ When anything,” says he,^ “ is conceived abstractly, as 


1 Be Int. Itesnci., ix. 
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are all iiniversals, it is always apprehended in the, understand- 
ing in a -wider sense than its particulars can really exist in 
nature. Further, since in nature there are many things the 
diJfference of which is so slight as almost to escape the under- 
standing, it may easily happen, if we think abstractly, that 
we should confuse them.” And again : “ We ought never, 
when we are inquiring into the nature of things, to draw any 
conclusions from abstract notions, and we should carefully 
guard against confounding things which are only in the imder- 
standing -with those which actually exist.” ^ 

Whilst, however, here as elsewhere, Spinoza wages a 
constant polemic against the “ iiniversals ’’ or abstract 
notions- of scholastic metaphysic, and treats as nugatory 
any conclusions that rest on such premisses, ti ns, by 
no means impHes that he excludes from knowledge 
element — every element other than that 
which is generated by observation of particular facts. 
The very context from which the foregoing passages 
have been taken renders any such inference impossible. 
His denunciation of the abstractions of scholasticism is 
introduced expressly to contrast these false, with what 
he deemed true, universals. Deception arises, he tells 
us, in a passage already quoted, from conceiving things 

“ But,” he adds, such deception need never be dreaded by 
us if we proceed as little as possible abstractly, and begin as 
soon as possible with the first elements, that is, with the 
source and origin of nature. And as regards the knowledge 
of the origin of nature, we need have no fear of confounding 
it with abstractions. . . . For, since the origin of nature, as 
we shall see in the sequel, can neither be conceived abstractly, 
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nor can Ibe extended more widely in the understanding than 
it acttially is, nor has any resemblance to things that are 
changeable, there is no need to fear any confusion in regard 
to the idea of it, if only we possess the norm of truth, and 
this is a being single, infinite, i.e., it is all being and beyond 
whicb. tbere is no being.” ^ And again he says: “It is to 
he remarked that by the series of causes and of real en- 
tities, I do not understand the series of individual change- 
able tilings, hut only the series of fixed and eternal things. 
For tlie series of individual changeable things it would be 
impossible for human weakness to attain to . . . because of the 
infinite circumstances in, one and the same thing of which 
each may he the cause of the existence or non-existence of 
the tbing ; since the existence of things has no connection 
witb tbeir essence, or, as I have just said, is not an eternal 
truth. It iS) however, not at all necessary to know their 
series, since the essences of changeable individual things are 
not derivable from their series or order of existing, for this 
gives us nothing but external denominations, relations, or, at 
most, circumstances which are foreign to tlnar inmost essence. 
The last is only to be Bought from fixed and eternal things, 
and at the same time from tlio laws that are inscribed in these 
things as their true codes, according to which all individuals 
both take place and are ordered ; yea, these changeable things 
depend so intimately and essentially, so to speak, on those 
fixed things, that without them they can neither exist nor be 
conceived. Hence those fixed and eternal things, although 
they are individuals, yet on account of their omnipresence 
and all-comprehending power, are to us as universak or as 
genera of definitions of the individual changeable things, 
and as the proximate causes of all things.” « 

Fr om, these and other, passages in j^jbre||ise it is 

imposaibla L,jrt think, to a void the conclusion that 

Spinoza^a ^^nonainalia mr ^(hd^not imply,, tfa.at j udi. 

1 Be Ini Eii^nd,, ix. . s ibid., xiv. 
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yiduals, finite objects, the facts and plienomena of 
i empirical observation, are the only realities, or that 
I ^there are not nniversals other than the abstract essences 
iiof scholasticism which constitute a necessary element of 
fall true knowledge. In the first place, when we ask 
what are the individuals of which it can be affirmed 
that they constitute the only realities, it is to be con- 
sidered that the individuality or independence which 
ordinary observation ascribes to particular objects is no 
real in^yidu^ity. Ordinary observation contemplates 
' flings under the external conditions of space and time, 
and so it can begin and end anywhere. It conceives as 
an independent reality whatever it can picture to itself 
as such. ^6n scientific observation does not go beyond 
the conception of the system of things as a multiplicity 
of separate substances, each endowed with its own 
qualities, and all acting and reacting on each other 
'according to invariable laws. But „ when we exan^tin©.- 
more closely jyhat_^i^ so^Uq^ individuality m eajis, 
we perceive that it is a mere fictitious isolation or inde- 
pendence, which it is the function of advancing know- 
ledge to dissqDate. Ob^cts are not abstract things or 
OThstances, each with a number df“”qualities attached to 
it. The^quaJMes by^ we_ define the nature of a 

nothing e lse than its relations fp 
o&er things . Takeaway a ll su ch r elation s, and the 
^ itself ceases _to have , any existence for" Wo^^ii 
^ It is the qualities or r elations which conslbi^ute its deffi^p 
iHEIie substance in which they are supposed to 
inhere, and which remains one and the same through all 
the manifoldness of its properties, if detached from them 
. would have no meaning. At most, it would be but a 
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name for the hare abstraction of being or existence ; and 
when we think awaj the predicates or properties, the 
substance vanishes with them. But if the qualities by 
which we determine any object are simply its relations 
to other objects, then, inasmuch as each individual olject 
is directly or indirectly related to all other objects, cqin- 
plet^ly to determine any individual, to see what it really 
is, is to see it in its relation to ^ other objects. An 
object cannot be perfectly individualised until it is per- 
fectly univcrsalised. In other words, knowledge of iv 
in its complete individuality "would be knowledge of it 
as determined by tlio whole universe of which it is a 
part. True knowledge, therefore, does not begin with 
individuals^ regarded as more isolated singular things ; 
nor is it tlie apprehension of the universe as a collection 
of such individuals, nor any generalisation got from them 
by a process of abstraction. In so far as it is knowledge 
of the individual, it is of the individual which has be- 
come more and more specialised by each advancing step 
in the progress of science, by every new and higher con- 
ception which exhibits it in new and hitherto unobserved 
relations; and the idoaJ^ of true knowledge . cani^^^s^ 
sh ort o f the conception of each individual in itaxoMion 
to ihe highost uxxiversal, or seen in the light of the whole 
system ofToing in its unity. It is this conception of 
individuality to which Spinoza points when he speaks 
of individuals as the only realities. For him jiajniii" 
viduals of ordi na ry observat ion are as much unre alities, 
fe nents o f t he imagination, as th e abstract^ej^^^of 
t hg, sc hoolmen, they are ^^ho individual, cl^anfi^eahle 
t b^gs th e exi^nc o of 

^ei r esse nce.^^ anJ*the accidental series” of which it 


is not at all necessary to know.” The true ” 

of individuals are to he discerned only in thetrrelatic)!! 
to what he calls fixed and eternal things and their 
laws, according to which all individuals exist and are 
ordered,” and “without which they can neither exist 
nor he conceived,” and, above all, in their relation to 
that which is the “highest norm of truth, a l)eing single, 
infinite, and all-comiirehencling.” So far, therefore, 
from asserting tliat knowledge he^dns with individuals 
regarded as the only realities, ho tells us that “that 
method of knowledge would he tlio most perfect in 
which we should have an idea of the most perfect Being, 
to the knowledge of which, therefore, it hecoinos us as 
soon as possible to attain,” and that our mind can only 
rellect the exemplar of nature by deriving all its ideas 
from that which reflects the source and fountain of 
nature — i.e., the “idea of the most perfect Being.” 

In tlm second place, it is impliiKl in what has now 
been said that Spinoza's “ nominalism ” does not involve 
the denial of univoraals other than the abstractions of 
scholasticism, as constitiiting a ni'cessary princiido or 
factor of true knowledge. What ar(‘, these universiyis, 
and especially, wluit is that “idea of ^ perfect 
j Being ” 'v^ch js the higjiost univerBal or first prin cip le 
of knowledge *? We have seen that a recent expositor 
I of Spinoza finds nothing more in it than the idea of 
“the unity and uniformity of nature.” 

Even if wo could suppose that l)y the “ idea of the 
most perfect Being ” Spinoza meant nothing more than 
the scientific conception of the unity and uniformity of 
nature, the supposition would be fatal to the assertion 
of his “thorough-going nominalism.” Nominalism re- 
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gards individual substances as the only realities, and i 
nature as, at most, a name for the collection or aggregate 
of such substances. J[^t the unity and ^tnifomxitv o f 
nature is the first principle of all science. All scientific 
proceeds on the tacit assumption that 
nature is not a chaos, but a system oF inviiriable coex- 
istences and successions constituting a self-consistent 
whole. “ It is an assured fact that discoveries are not 
made without belief in the nature of things, by which I 
mean the sure trust that under all diversity of appear- 
ances there is a constant and sufficient order,, that there 
is no maze without a clue. Belief in the nature of 
things is the mainspring of all science and the condition 
of all sound thinking. ” ^ But if this be so, it seems 
beyond cpiestion that a belief, which is presupposed ,in } f 
'TJ-L scientific observation and experience cannot itself bp// 
or part of that experience. It is from observa-^"' 
tion ¥iid experience that we learn what are the particular 
sequences of phenomena in nature, what are the par- 
ticular causes or conditions of particular eifects ; but the 
idea or principle of u ni form sequen ce with which we 
start can;^jtself be learnt fro m experien ce. To the 
unreflecting mind nature seems to reveal its own unity 
and uniformity. The objective world is a ready-made 
system, and the only function of intelligence is to 
observe and investigate what is already presented to it 
in its complete reality. ISTature in its unity and uni- 
formity is given to us, ready to be taken up into our, 
experience; the facts and phenomena and their unity 
and uniformity are things of the same order, and our 
knowledge of both comes from the same source. We 

1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 142* 
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have before ns a world organised into nnity, and then 
our consciousness simjdy rejuoduces it. I little 

reflection teaches us that this is not the true account of 
the process of knowledge. Our knowledge of nature as 
anTordered system implies a principle which ia not 
natural, and which camip^t he observed as we oloserve the 
facts of nature. Experience of difference imi)lies already 
the presence of a principle of unity, experience of suc- 
cessions or changes the presence of a princii>le that is 
constant or self-identical. A process of cliange cannot 
he conceived to generate a consciousness of itself, still 
less to generate a consciousness of change according to 
a uniform method. In order to the juinimum of scien- 
tific experience, the observation of a single sequence of 
related facts, there is presupposed in the obsorvor thc^ 
consciousness that the relation is an unalioral)lo one, 
that the same conditions will and must (nun* give the 
same result ; in^^othej? words, there is presupposed the 
idea of uniformity. But that which is the jmw or prt^- 
condition of all knowledge of the facts of nature cuTinot 
be itself one of those facts or the result of the obsexwa- 
tion of any number of such facts. The idea or prin- 
ciple, therefore, which is the necessary condition of all 
knowledge of nature, without which there could bo for 
us no nature, and in the light of which all particular 
facts or objects are known — this, though it is not a uni- 
versal, like the abstract essences of scholastic realism, 
may be said, in Spinoza’s language, “ on account of its 
omnipresence^ and all-comprehending power, to take the 
place of a universal, or a genus of definition of indi- 
vidual changeable things.” 

^t by gxe idea of the m ost pe rfect Being,” can we 
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suppose that Spinoza meant no more than that of JHhe 
unrEv^n S^ ' imif orniitV of n ature ’’ % Or if he did mean 
something more, if the latter formula does not exhaust 
the meaning of the former or of the equivalent expres- 
sion, “ a Being single, infinite, and all-comprehending,^' 
can we form any conjecture as to what that something 
more is % The answer to this question would carry us 
beyond the contents of the work before us. This mixch 
at least we can gather from it, that ,§pinoza's . speciilativ 
ingiiiries originated in his moral and spiritual aspiratioi^, 
and that in both his endeavour was to rise above the 
ijdusqrin unreality of the finite. The unrest in- 

separable from desires and passions that pohrT^ly to 
finite and changeable things js Jtself implid^^^ 
aspiration after an infinite and eternal object, 
the spirit can find perfect satisfaction and rest. And 
fa W rSnowlecWe, following in the steps of aspiration,’ 
dSSivers to" us the unreality of the world as it appears 
to sense and imagination, and* has for its aim to rise 
above the finite and to grasp that primary idea or first 
principle which is the source of all other ideas, in the 
light of which the fragmentary, contingent, confused 
aspect of things will vanish, and all things will be seen 
in their unity and reality as parts of one intelligible^ 
whole. 


CHAPTEE IL 


INFLUENCE OP PRECEDING WRITERS — THE KABBALA. 

Conceding that the philosophy of Spinoija is not 
thoroughly self-consistent, we have said that it may bo 
possible to discover what was the dominant idea or pre- 
vailing tendency in its author’s mind, and to see in its 
inconsistencies, not so much the presence of irrc^concilablo 
principles, as an inadequate appr ehension of Jhe .ijicanhig 
and results of one leading jprinciple. One help towards 
the right understanding hi his system we have found in 
Spinoza’s own account of the motive of his speculations, 
the impulse which originated and guided the process by 
which he endeavoured to attain intellectual satisfaction. 
Another help may he found in what we know of ^ jiis 
early studie s, and of the writers who may have moulded 
his mind or given a special direction to his thoughts. 

Much ingenuity has been spent, perhaps we miglit say 
misspent, in tracing the supposed “sources” of Spin- 
ozism. Not only has it been regarded by many writers 
•as the logiell development of the Cartesian philosophy, 
but, in so far as it diverges from the latter, 
represented as reflecting or repr od ixciug the mystical 
of the Kabhala, or the ideas of l^iimonides 
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and other medieval Jewish philosophers, or the revived 
Platonism of Giordano !Brum)/and other writers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

But it is to be considered that the ^origiliality of a 
philoso ghi cal writer is not to be determined simply by 
the measure in which his ideas are traceable to earlier 
sources, or by the suggestions he lias caught up from 
other minds. To lend real value to any contribution to 
philosophy it must reproduce the past, the sole question 
is whether the reproduction is a dead or living repro- 
duction, a rechauffe of old materials collected from 
various sources, or a revival of them, absorbed, trans- 
formed, renewed, by the quickening, transmuting power 
of speculative thought. On the other hand, no doubt, 
a great philosophical system must advance beyond the 
past ; but tlie all-important test of the new element is, 
whether it is connected with the past as a mere arbitrary 
increment, or as the outcome of an organic development. 
Th e histo y of tliought cannot; from its nature, be an| 
arbitrary one. It is true that, as the formation off 
individual opinion may be deliected by a thousand acci- 
dents from the order of reason or rational progression, 
so the history of the thought of the world may be some- 
times the record of what is accidental and irrational — of 
errors, vagaries, reactioius, incohcrencies : but in both, in 
so far as there is real progress, it is a progress which 
must follow the order of reason — an advance hy steps, 
each of which contains in it a reason for the next, each 
of which is at once the rosidt and the explanation of 
that which preceded it. T he merih therefore^ of an v 
i ndividual think er, must be determined rr^ainly by con - 
whe ther he takes up and eanies on the move^ 
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ment of thought at the particular stage which it has 
reached in. his own day. If his work have real or per- 
'|inanent yaliie, it will be due, indeed, to his_o\o^^^^ ptQ- 
jductiye act^ty, but to that as an activity which has 
jfor its necessary presupposition tlui intellecttial life of 
jth^jpast, growing out of it and determined by it. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously ho must make that life his 
own. The origin| ] ^itY of his w ork will consist, not in 
his independence of the thought of the past, but in this, 
that whatever ideas or suggcwstions he may have gathered 
from various thinkers of various times, all his acquire- 
ments have become fused in a mind that is, so to apeak, 
in sympathy with the dialectic movement of the s[)irit of 
|its time. I^s greatness, if lie be great, will bo that of 
One who has at once put and answered the questions 
for the solution of which the ago is pressing, given artic- 
ulate expression to the problem of philosophy in the 
form in which it is silently moving the thought of the 
world, and either partially or completely furnished the 
solution of it. 

That the’ merit^of origuiality in tlio sense now incli- 
ca ted may be justly ^laimed for the plnlosopliy of^ 
Spinoza, w e sTiall endeavour to show in tlie sequel. But 
though the solution of the problem of philosophy to 
which he was led was logically involved in, and grew 
bxet of the teaching of Descarte s, it is not inconsistent 
with this to say that it is one for which he was in some 
me asure piepa re d and p redisposed by the m tellectu al 
a tmospEere^ his, .early life, a nd ’Ey the literature and.... 

created it . In thndeas imbibed from 
tiye mystaoism of the Kabbala, from the 
of ^medieTal Jewish rationalists, and from the 
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Platonic or ISTeo-Platonic revival of times near his own, I 
we may discern, thongli not the logical origin, at least* 
the predisposing impulse towards the pantheistic side of | 
Spinoza^s philosophy. 

TEJ'J KAHBALA. 

]N‘o direct reference to the Kahhala is to be found in 
Spinoza’s writings, with the exception of one sentence in 
the ‘Tractatiis Theologico-politicus,’ the contemptuous 
tone of whieli lias lieen supposed to setthi the question 
of his indebtedness to Kabbalistic specidation, I have 
read,” says he, “and, moreover, been (]:)ersonally) ac- 
ipiainted with certain Kalibalistic triilers, at wlioso folly 
I cannot suflicicintly womhir.” But this depreciatory 
judgnumt, it has Ijecm pointe<l out, has special reference 
to the arbitrary and grotes(pie method of interprcitation 
liy which Kabbalistic writers endeavonred to extract a 
hidden significance from the historical narratives and 
other parts of the Old Testaimmt Beriptures ; and that 
his contempt for such vagaries does not extend to what 
may he termed the speculative element of the Kabbala 
seems to be placed beyond question by two passages in 
his writings in which Kabbalistic doctrines are referred 
to with at least a (pialihcd respect. Replying to Olden* 
burg, who had urgiul that, in the work above named, 
Bpinoza seemed to many to confound God and Kature, 
he says : “ I Judd that Go d is the mimanent and not 
transient caiiso^pf^ all. th higs. That allihings are imi kd ^ 
ahT^ove in God I affirm with Paul, and perhaps also ^ 
wrEE'^SlSe ancient philosophers, and I might even ^ 
venture to say with all the ancient Plebrews, in so far as ^ 
may be conjectured from certain traditions, though these ^ 
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have been in many ways corrapted.” i The ofb^,. , 

sageis contained in the 

to h sdoctnne that - thinking substance an.l 0x1,21 

su^sto|e,a?5pne a^d the sanm substance,. apprehend 

™dei this attribute, now under that,” and tliat “n 
Biode of extension and the idea of that mmamt 

the same thing expressed in two different ways,” ho adds 

. as 11 through a cloud when they affimi thnt i 
s “iasUeSiPi God, aniUhe things whiolTare th V ■ 
one^aud the same tlimu » Tn 

ni! is to tho Kabbala, tho foIloW 

P age has been adduced from a work entitled ‘ Tl ^ 
Garden of Pomegranates,’ an expositioi^f n " 
hstic doctrine of “the Senhiroi ’- 7? • 

«<.». V . od,b„w K.bb*r.nh f T" 

z:zz ■»» 
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‘He does not find in His ol! w ™ 
archeiype of all thinwa fi, substance. Ho is the 

Him in their purest fud mo 
standing the ZSim T 

tance and expression, to tl ^’lotation, both in sub- 
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doubtful by the fact that wc Imve no evideiico that 
Spinoza knew anything of the writer from whom it is 
taken, and also, that in the 'Guido to the Perplexed/ the 
well-known work of the Jewish philosopher Maimonidc's, 
from whom Spinoza elsewliere (piotes, a passage occurs 
in which the same doctrine is maintained in almost tlio 
same terms. 

It is not, however, in particular citations from the 
Kabbala tliat we iimi tl)e most probabh) indiiiations of 
the inliuence of its ideas on Spinoza^s mind. l<>on thoi 
least incoherent of Kabbalistic works, the so-called' 
'Book Zoliar,^ can only bo doscrilaul as a strange cjon- 
glomerate of philosophy and allegory, reason and rhap- 
sody, of ideas from Plato and Ax’istotlo and ideas from 
the Pentateuch, of Jewish traditions and oriental mysti- 
ci ffl i. But if we try to extricate from this curious com- 
posite the xmderlying si)eculativo element, we hud in 
it distinct traces of one particular phase or school of 
thought. ‘Whatever the date or outward origin of the| 
Kabbala, or its historic relation to Alexandrian 
phy sic, the philosophy it teaches is air ily Keo-Platonim l 
i n a fantastioffliiso . And through whatever channel thej 
reached him, S pinoza^s writings contain, we thmk^ ind?! 

nec<Siiy/lhereforG, t o fOTn " sShiolioiicoplim system 

of thought to which these ideas belong. 

Neo-PlatQ3^|sm to ok its rise at a period when the old/ 
relfpons and philosophies of the world began to mingl%| 
and (though the Greek element in it was the preponderl 
ating one) it attempted to produce a coherent 

out of .%m«tg derived -from Semitic 

mystidam, mi the philosepM« dt fltto ,tt4 ‘.iixstotlel 
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The main pi^blem of J^eo-Platonic jsgeciilat iQ n is th at of 
the relation of the infinite and finite, of God and the 
world. Starting from a conception of the two extremes 
of this relation which made them absolutely irreconcil- 
able, the whole system was the expression of one long 
efibrt to bridge over an impassable golf — to deal with the 
’ idea of God conceived of as an absolute unity, beyond 
limitation or definition, so as, on the one hand, to make it 
possible for God to reveal Himself not merely in nature 
^d ^ absolute formless matter ; and on the 

other~hand, for the human spirit to rise into communion 
with the divine. The solution of this absolute dualism 
: which Heo-Platonism propounds may be represented by 
the two words Emcnmtimi and E cstasy, 

In the first place, the intense religious feeling which 
was the underlying motive of ]^eo-Platonic speculation, 
and the consequent endeavour to elevate the conception 
of God above all the limiting conditions of human exist- 
ence, led to an idea of the Pirst Principle of all things 
which is simply that of the absolutely indeterminate — 
that which can be thought of only as the negation of all 
that can be affirmed of the finite. God is the A bsolut e 
One, unity beyond all difference, ^o whic h no predicates 
can be attach^, of which nothing can be affirmed or 
expressed. We may not think of Him as intelligent, for 
intelligence implies distinction between the knower and 
j the object known For a similar reason we may not 
! ascribe to Him a will. “ Strictly speaking, He is neither 
j consciousness nor unconsciousness, neither freed om nor 
; unfreedom, for all such opposites pertain to the realm of 
finite things. He_j^yes life, yet Him self lives not^ He m 
I ^ and the negation of al l.'^ Even when we name Him 
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the One,” ■v^e must exclude any thought of numerical 
unity, for that contains or implies the idea of multipli- 
city, and is meaningless when applied to that which is 
above all distinction. “ O nly by negation can we define 
Him. He is inexpressihle, for all speech names some 
definite thing ; He is incpmprehensihle^ for thought dis- 
I tinguishes between itself and its object ; if we wouldJ 

( ^sp Him, it js jonly by an act jof intuition m whic l|| 
t ile mmd ^ rises ^ above thought and becomes_qne_ wM 

But when the idea of God has been thus rarefied to 
an abstraction which is simply the negation of the finite, 
every way back to the finite would seem to be cut off. i 
The Absolute One of Heo-Platonism, in which the ex- 
planation of all finite things is to be found, would seem 
to be shut up in its own self-identity. In a unity so 
conceived there is no reason why it should go beyond , 
itself to manifest or reveal itself in the manifoldness of . 
finite existence. The solution of the problem which 
Heo-Platonism gives is contained, as we have said, in the 
word emanation.” The self-involved imprisonment of 
the Absolute which reason cannot break down, Ploti-nn « 
attempts tp^dmsolve by the aid of imagina tion and pi c- 
torial ana logy. “ EverytS^” says he,"“ that is in any 
degree perfect, and most of aU, therefore, the absolutely^ 
perfect, tends to o verflow itself , to stream forth, and pro- 1 
duce that which is other than itself yet an image of it-f 
self. Eire produces heat, snow cold, fragrant substance 
odoun^ medicine healing. The most perfect cannot re--% 
main powerless, shut up in itself,” Ac(x)rdingly, thatl 
A-bsolute which is above knowledge is conceived tof 
slimm forth in a series of einmaMon% descending 
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through successive stages in which the irradiation be- 
comes fainter and fainter, till it reaches the realm of 
darkness, of that formless matter which is below know- 
ledge. As Plato endeavoured to overcome the dualism 
b etwee n the ideal and phenomenal world by the concep- 
| tio n.i^. as a kind of mediato r, so Plotinus 

|seejis„,to esc^p^^^S*aTtill more absolute dualism 1^ ex- 
p and ing the Platonic conception into that of fop .r^ de- 
scending stages of emanations, each of which successively 
^represents a lower degree of perfection. The ^rst is the 
i deal world or realm of ideas, in which the Absolute 
>ne, the ineffable light which is indistinguishable from 
larkness, becomes conscious of itself, or produces as the 
image of itself mind or intelligence. This ideal world, 
’though in itself the archetype of all finite being, the 
source of all the light and life of the phenomenal 
world, is in itself incapable of any immediate relation 
to it ; and so, by the same emanational expedient, the 
conception is formed of an intermediating principl e, the 
world-soul or realm pf souls, related, on the one hand, 
to the realm of ideas from which it emanates, and on 
the other hand, to the realm of matter, by its impregna- 
tion of which it produces the phe nom ena l world, 
time and spa ce, w hich are the condit i ons of its b eing . 
Im tMs descending series we pass, circle beyond chcle, 
within the world of light and reality till we reach its 
utmost limit in the world of souls, beyond which lies 
the sensible phenomenal world , which is produced by 
the last circle of light casting forth 'its rays into the 
darkness beneath. The phenomenal world is thus a 
' light and darknes s, bei ^ and non-beii^ , 

whose only .rea^ly_^ due to tl^ radianjce wlri ch^peno: 
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trates it from the 'world above. Beneath it lies the 
region of formless matter, which, as the opposite of the 
First Principle, is designated Absolute E vil, in the sense 
of pure negation or non-being. In the phenomenal 
world it is redeemed from negation ; but that phenomenal 
'world is itself only a world of shadows, owing its reality 
to the world-soul, as that in turn to the ideal world, and 
both alike to t he primordial un ity, the only absolute, all- 
comprehending reality. There, and there alone, all dis- 
tinction, all mutation, cease; the whole universe of 
thought and being exists only as its transient image 
or irradiation, and the reabsorption of that universe into | 
i ts prima l source vmuld be at once the vanishing awgiy l| 
of jts fin it e ex istence and its retom Jo the only 
reality. 

In the second place, this last thought receives definite 
expression in an ascending series of stages, in which as- 
piration, ending in ecstasy o r ecstatic intuition, reverses 
the process of the descending series of emanations. All 
finite being strives after with hs^ori^^^ All in- 

dividual existences in their separateness and transiency 
are under an impulse which urges them backwards to- 
^wards the centre from which they emanated. The inf 
dividual soul, like the soul of the world, of which it ii 
a part, stands at the middle of this universe of emanal 
tions, and combii^s in itself elements at once of thJ 
highest and of the lowest. As ^emb odied it is a part of 
nature and allied to the lower world of matter; as spidtuaJ 
it belongs to the ideal world and to the unity from whichl 
it emanates, in estrangement from which it is in bond^el 
to a natural necessity separating it from its true home | 
and to that home, in obedience to. its proper destiny, iti 
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ever seeks to return. The steps hy which this retnrn is 
achieved repeat in reverse order those of descent. ^ 
| knowI e<fee or contemplative energy it eni^cipates itself 
from the “bondage of sense, and jemounts into the ided 
world, the region where thought or intelligence finds 
nothing foreign to itself, but lives and moves in the pure 
.tmosphere of eternal ideas. But even here, intelligence 
has not reached its highest goal, the absolute unity to 
which it aspires. Even in , the realm^pf ideas there i^ 
still division. The mind which contemplates objective 
truth, or which attains to knowledge by any dialectic pro- 
'cess, is still not absolutely one with its object. There is 
a stage o f spiri tual e xaltatiggi higher than that of definite 
I thought. There is a pomt where the ,1^^^^ 
that of subject and object,. vanishes, where thought dies 
away into f eeling, intel ligence lo ^^ itself .. in ra pt iden ti- 
fic ation w itli j-^ obje<^j^; a nd all se nse of individugdityis 

al^rhed in that absolute transparent u nh y where no 
division is. This is the final goal of lTeo:i^iatonic specu- 
lation, the “ ecstasy ” which can only be ' deicnbed as 
the extinction of thought from its own intensity, the 
striving of the finite spirit beyond itself till it is lost 
in God. 

If we tey to characterise this system generally, it may 
iescri'bed as a kind of poetical or im aginati ve pan - 
It does not succeed in overcoming the original 
which is involved in the two extremes of an 
self-identical unity, and an absolute, formless 
The former contains in it no reason for the ex- 
of a world in which its latent riches shall he 
and the idea of emanation to which recourse 
the substitution of a iQafemhor for aj 
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rinciple. But in intention at least, it js^,£ure]y pan^ 
leistic, or rather it belongs to that class pantlifi.iattc 
f stems to winch the designation ^ ^acopnism ” is more 
ro^ilj applied. The successive orders of emanations 
^hich constitute the world are only phantoms, unreal as 
le reflections in a mirror; its only reality is the absolute 
nity from which their phantasmal existence is projected, 
nd that, as it was without diminution through their 
xistence, remains without increase when they have 
anished away. 

If we endeavour to disengage from the arbitrary 
lythological and other ingredients of which the Kab- 
ala is composed, the speculative element which gives it 
ny value for thought, we shall find in it, as we have 
aid, little else than a reproduction of ITeo-Platonism. 
n the Book Zohar, the only part of the Kabbala w’^hich 
.as any pretension to systematic connection, the fimda- 
lental idea is that of the ‘^En Soph,” or unlimited, 
dth its ten “ Sephiroth,” or emanations. The former, 
he source from which all the life and light of the uni- 
erse, aU ideal and actual existence, flows, is described 
s “the unknown of the unknown,” “the mystery of 
uyst-eries.” “He cannot be comprehended by the 
nteHect nor described in words, and as such he is in 
. certain sense non-existent, because, as far as our minds 
m concerned, that which is perfectly incomprehensible 
loes not exist.” ^ In other words, t he H a bbalis ts, in^ 
heir endeavour to exalt the conception* of a^ve aHj 
mkhropomorpMc elements, refine it away till it becom;es 
amply the abstract notion of being which is indistingudsh- 
dbl© from non-being. This Absolute Being, unknowaMel 
^ Zohax, quoted by Oinsbuig, The KcMctta^ p. d. 
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ill Himself, can become known, even indirecily, only Iiy 
^ becoming active or creative. But He cannot bix’onu? im- 
medial creator of a iiuite world : first, becaiiBC to ascribe 
to Him intention and will would be to introduce finite 
det(}i*miuationa into His nature; and secondly, becaustj an 
Intiuite Being can produce only that which is infinite. 

, Accordingly, in Neo-Hlatonic fashion, the Kabbala invents 
^ ^ a mediating principle baseil on the figure of the radia- 
1 of light from an invisible centre. This principle, 

' corresponding to the “ ideal world of Plotinus, is desig- 

nated “the world of emanations,^’ and is elaborated and 
arranged by tlie Kabbalists into succeRsive trinities, each 
of which constitutes, on the one hand, One o?^lQvarious 
aspects under which the “ En Soph,” or incomprehensible 
divine nature, is (jontemplatcd ; on the other hand, the 
iirchetypb of some one of the various orders of existence 
ill the finite world. In their totality, gathered up into 
unity by the last emanation, which is the harmonising 
principle of the whole series, they are d(‘signated the 
‘Adam Kadraon,’ tlie ideal or celeBtial _nmn, inasmuch 
as, according to the Zohar, “Tim form of man eoniains 
all that is in heaven and earth, all biungs superior and 
inferior, and therefore tlie ancient of ancimits has chosen 
it for his own.” ^ In order to constitute the mediating 
princifilo between God and the world, the Sephirotli are 
represented as partaking of the nature at once of the in- 
finite and finite : a s ema nations from^ th§^ into they 
are the m,86],Y6s,ia finite J (w ifiiiBgJmhailB from jyii§.'S- 
toite, thexfltft the Jrst order The finite 

world is not a creation out of nothing, but simply a 
ftofther expansion or evolution of the Sephiroth. By a 
3, Zohar, quoted by Fntnok, La p. 179» 
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curious conceit the Kabhala supposes, prior to the ex- 
istence of the present world, certain formless worlds, 
abortive attempts at creation, so to speak, to hav^ssued 
from the ideal archetypal fountain of being and then 
vanished away j and these it compares to sp^s which 
fly from a red-hot iron beaten by a hanimer, and whicli 
extinguished as they separate themselves from the 
burning mass.^ On the other hand, in contrast with 
these failures, the being of the actual world is due ti 
the continuous presence in it and in all it contains of 1} 
measure, greater or less, of the luminous element froni > 
which it springs. All finite existences are made hr' 
descending series after the pattern of things in the 
heavens.” First comes the ‘Briatic world, ^ which is 
the abode of pure spirits; next, the ‘Yetziratic world,' 
or world of formation, which is the habitation of angels ; 
and lastly, the ^ Assiatic world,' or world of action, which 
contains the spheres and matter, and is the residence of 
the princ^ of darkness and his legions.” ^ Without fol- 
lowing this theory of creation in the details of fantastic 
imagery into which it is wrought out by the Kabbalis ts, 
it may be observed in general that its characteristic prin- 
ciple, the emanational conception of the relation of the 
world to God which is jco^xo n to ihwifb 
reappears in it in a form modified by Jewish mythological' ' 
traditions. The belief in angels and demons was deeply 
rooted in the spirit of the Jewish people, and under its 
influence the emanations of Neo-Platonism become per- 
sonified into the angels of the Kabbala, and the world- 
soul of the former becomes in the latter the Brktic 
world, which is the habitation of pure spirits. In like 

1 Giasburg, Z.c., p. 15. ^ Giusburg, p. 24. 

p. — ^xii. n 
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RiMawili© plimomeaal world of ^eo-Platonism iDecomes 
llto Yetniatie world of tlie Kabbala ; and as the former 
wm by the irradiation of lighY from above 

iaio &6 dii^kiiess of matter, so in the cosmology of the 
jKabMIa the same result is brought about by the presence 
angelic beings pervading the whole realm of nature. 
To every part and process of the material world— the 
liMTeiiiy firmament, the orbs of light, the earth, the 
dement of fire, the revolution of the seasons, <fec. — an 
aagelie jmler is assigned, and it is to the agency of the 
ai^lic EbSs that all the varied movements of nature 
ud their harmony and unity are to he ascribed. Pinally, 
imder the same personifying influence, the bTeo-Platonic 
darkn beneath the last circle of ideal life, 
becomes, in the Kahhala, the Assiatic world, the habita- 
^ Ikai of evil spirits — conception in which the demon- 
of Jewidi tradition and its wild imaginative 
^®San^ conjuncSn with tha.xas.ults 
l^of lSiylL ^Pecida tive^^^&oughi 

I la ttie Kabbalistic theory of the nature and destiny 
rf wum we find the ^me reproduction of i^'eo-Platonic 
md® Jewish forma Man is the epitome of the 
ae microcosm who in his2n^^ all 

,bhe totahty of being. 

ihe&>liar,* ‘‘at once the sum and the highest 
. . As soon as man appeared every- 
both higher and lower worlds, 
m Mtpised in Mm ; he unites in Mm- 
Tb^ is. otherwise expressed by 

Bb Mb^ of t he ; 
if e described. 
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As the latter is simply an expression for the totality of 
Sephiroth, the eternal ideal archetypes of all that exists 
in the finite world, so, to say that man is the earthly 
image of the heavenly Adam is to say that all things in 
heaven and earth, from the highest to the lowest, are 
represented or expressed in the unity of his nature. Ho 
is at once spiritual and animal, divine and demoniacal — 
on the higher side of his being an emanation from the 
world of pure spirits, which is itself an emanation from 
the Infinite ; on the other hand, having relation through 
his fleshly nature to tlie material world and to that form- 
less matter which is flgured as the abode of the spirits of 
darkness, FinaUy, in its doctrine of the destiny of man 
and the world, tlic Kabbala reproduces, under a slightly/ 
modified form, the reascending stages of Heo-Platonism.f 
As all individual souls, according to the Zohar, in their 
ideal essence, prj ^x i s kd in the world of emanations, so, 
having iiihabitodlminaii bodies, and passed through the 
discipline of an earthly life (or through successive lives), 
they become emancipated from the blind power of nature 
which governs the animal life, and return to the source 
from which they emanated. In this reascendii^ pro(^s^ 
two stages are distinguished, eacK inaHOTHiy its own ] 
cfefaciensHc^^^^ the'Wvitude of the animal life the | 
soul rises first into that real but still imperfect relation to j 
the divine source of light in which knowledge is only re- 1 
flective and obedience is more that of fear than of loval 
But there is, stys the Zohar, a state of perfection m/ 
which the Eternal Light falls no longer indirectly an J 
as through a veil on the spirit, but shines on it directll 
and full-orbed in immediate vision, and in which perfeJi 
We casts out fear. In this consummation of its beinJ 
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[this state of intuitive vision and unmingled love^ there is 
•no longer any division between the spirit and its object. 
It has lost its individual character; all finite interests, 
all activity, all return upon itself liave vanished. Its 
ibeing becomes absolutely lost in the divine.^ I have 
said that the Keo-Platonic system leaves still in the 
“formless matter which lies beyond the last circle of 
light an element of unsolved dualism, which its pan- 
theistic principle of emanation has not overcome. But 
the pantheism of the Kabbala is, in expression at least, 
more uncomprpniising. In it the differentiation of the 
primordial unity is su^eeded by a more complete re- 
integration. Not even the lowest world of darkness, tlie 
habitation of evil spirits, which is the analogue for the 
“formless matter” of ]!!^'eo-Platonism, is left in the final 
'crisis unreclaimed. The Kabbak knows no absolu^ 
eyd, no being doomed to everlasting separation from the 
source of light. There will* come a time when the world 
I of darkness will disappear, and even tlie archangel of 
/evil, “the venomous beast,” will be restored to his 
* angelic name and natoe, and when all orders of being 
will have entered into the eternal rest, tlie endless 
Sabbath of the universe.^ 

It is not, as we have said, in the theosophic mysticism 
of the Kabbala, but in the dialectic movement of the 
thought of his own time — a movement which found 
independent expression where there could bo no question 
6 |Jof Jewislr influences, in the philosoph/of Male branche 
II and in the theology of the Reformers— -that the*lnie 
M ge nesis of Spinozism is to be ^ But ■ ^lilat 

” lt) ^cartes i^ thejpgical parent of Spinoza, there are 
.V P- Franek, p. 248. 2 xbitl., p. 217 ; Ginfibiirg, p. 44. 
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traces in the ‘Ethics/ and still more distinctly in the 
earlier treatise ‘ Concerning God and Man/ of his 
fam iliarity with Kahhalistic ideas, and these ideas may 
have constituted in a mind early imhned with them 
a predisposing tendency toward that view of the world 
and of its relation to God which lies at the basis of the 
Spinozistic philosophy. Whatever else Spinozism is, it j 
is an attempt to find in the idea of God a principle ! 
from which the whole universe conld be evolved by] 
a necessity as strict as that by which, according to. 
Spinoza’s favourite illustration, the properties of a tri- 
angle follow from its definition. For the clear inteliy* 
gence of Spinoza it was impossible to rest satisfied with 
a systeni in which metaphor plays the part of logical 
tlmuglit ; and accordingly, in his philosophy the emana- , 
tion theory of the Kabbalists finds no xfia^. even! 

STa system in which logical consecution is the itfpremc 
principle of method, there are traces of that attempt to 
effect by an arbitrary mediating principle what reason 
fails to accomplish, which is the main characteristic 
of Kabbalistic speculation. In one point of view:. S^e 
transition^ from the infinite to the fini te is barred fo r 
Spinoza, as it was for tlxe^ Kabbalists, b y the idea o f 
God w ith which he starts. If we interpret that idea by 
his own principle that “ all determination is negation,” 
what it means for him is the absolutely indeterminate, 
the bare affirmation of Being which is reached by m' 
abstracting from aU determinations. It is true that h©| 
a"scribeirto”"6od or absolute substance the two attributes 
of thought and extension, but these attributes are only 
distinctions relative to finite intelligence; t hey do ^,SP^ ^4 
pertain to the absdute essence -of the divine nature, bujp 
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are only ways in wliicli the human understanding con- 
ceives of it. Beyond these attributes or determinations 
lies the indeterminate substance, of which nothing can 
be affirmed but that it is the self-identical unity into 
which no difference or distinction can enter. But in so 
defining the nature of God, Spinoza would seem to have 
rendered impossible all advance from this primary idea 
to anything further. In that of which nothing can be 
affirmed there can be no reason for the existence of 
anything else, and to find in it a reason for the existence 
of the finite world would be to find in it a reason for its 
own negation. To rehabilitate the finite world would 
be to reaffirm that by abstracting from which the idea of 
God has been attained ; it would be to destroy God in 
order to derive the finite from Him. 

Yet though in this point of view the fundamental 
principle of Spinozism would seem to preclude all fur- 
ther advance, it was, as above said, the intention of its 
author to find in that principle the explanation of all 
things. The whole finite world was to be so involved 
in the idea of God as to be deducible from it as cer- 
^tainly as the propositions of geometry from its defini- 
tions and axioms. To achieve this result it is obvious 
that^^m^er_ i^damentST principle as above defined 
must be modifi ed, or some illogical expedient must be 
ja dopted to cu re it of YtsHbarrennessT"^ TTi^attcr 
na tive is Jha^j^Mch Spinoza adopted.'*-*^ Tie attempted 
by means of a conception analogous to the world-soul of 
the Heo-Platonists, to mediate between the infinite and 
finite, and to gain for the latter a legitimate derivation 
from the former. Out of the rigid unity of absolute sub- 
stance difference is to be educed ; from an infinite which 
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is in incomnuinicable isolation the finite world is to be 
derived. This problem Spinoza thinks to^ solve by con- 
ceiving of all individual finite existences as “modes” — 
i.e., finite determinations of the infinite substance — and 
tlien escaping the contradiction implied in determina- 
tions of the indeterminate by means of the conception 
of what he terms “ infinite modes.” On the one hand 
we have the infinite, indeterminate substance — on the 
other, a world of finite modes or determinations ; and in 
order to bridge the gulf between them we have a third 
something which, as its name implies, is so conceived 
IS to be in affinity with both, — with the finite or modal 
world, as being itself a “ mode ” j with the infinite, as 
in “ infinite ” mode. In other words, Bpinoza thinks it 
possible to conceive of inodes which, though as such 
hey belong to the finite, changeable world, are them- 
lelves infinite and unchangeal.)le. The whole corporeal 
vorld may bo represented as a single individual, a 
iniversal motion which, embracing all particular move- 
nents, remains itself eternally unmoved; and thajadrole 
phitual be repr esented as a universal 

■^nce, which^ embracing tdL idea s or inte lligence s, 

3 itse lf unlimited or infinite. Thus these universal , 

idividuals having in them elements at once of infinitude 
nd finitude, may constitute the transition from the one 
salm to the other. As infinite and (‘ternal, they in- 
?oduce no negation into the one absolute substance ; as 
xpressions for the totality of finite existences and of 
le whole series of phenomenal changes, they fire in 
ose relation to the finite world. It is not at present 
ir business to ciiticis e this not ion aU have to do 
to point out thalpwEether suggested to his mind from 
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liis early studies in Jewish philosophy or not, there is at 
i least a certain, analogy between it and the Xeo-Platonic 
/conception, reproduced in the Kahhala, of an 
! mediating^ principle between the absolute unity andTSio 
; finite existences, between tlie ideal world, in 

itself eternal and unchangeable, and the world of mutable 
things and beings. 

JSTor, on the other hand, is it impossible to disc(‘ru in 
Spino/ism a pertain reflection of the reascending move- 
ment which folfins the converse vside of the Nco-riatonic 
system. As in the descending movement wo have tlie 
stages of infinite attributes, modified by infinite modes, 
and these liy an infinite number of finite modes, so in 
the return to God there is, so to speak, a retracing of the 
steps l)y which iinihi individualities hav(3 liec'.omo difier- 
ontiated from the unity of infinites substance in which 
all reality is comprehended. In the attitude of ordinary 
experience (experientift vatja) we contenijdato the world 
as consisting of independent tilings and beings. But 
the independence we thus ascribe to them is illusory. 
^ As it is only by applying to space or extension, whitdi 
I is om^ and indivisible, the conceptions of numlier and 
I measure, wliich are mere '^aids of imagination,^^ tliat wo 
l ean think of it as madti up of discrete jnirts, so it is only 
I imagination which gives to ourselves and all other finite 
individuals a separate, independent oxistonca l^ot only 
does each finite mode exist only as determined by other 
finite modes in an infinite series, but liy the very fact 
that it is a mode it has no clai m to independen ce ixr 
regard Jo the in%ito subsiauge. The firat step or stage 
fof kaftJiuowledgey therefore, the commencement of our 
escape from the illusion of the finite, is that of our passing 
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from vague experience” to '"reason” or the rational 
contemplation of the world. This kind .of knowledge 
Spinoza defines ^ as “ that in which we contemplate things 
not as accidental hut as necessScy ; ” and again, ^ as that 
in which w^e know things^ under a certain form of eter- 
nity.” It is not the highest stage of knowledge, but it 
is so far on the way to the highest that in it we are 
rescued from the dominion of accidental associations ; 
we look at things no longer in the arhitr^ relations of 
time and place, but as linked together iiif necessary con- 
nection of cause and effect, so that all things are seen to; 
be what they are because they are parts of that series or 
totahty which, as above described, constitutes the " iur 
finite modes” of the absolute substance. So regarded i 
they have in them, i md erneath all appearanc^^ of change, I 
^ e lement of unchangeableness, of necessity, of^etgrnitjJ f 
BaLJ beyon d even this ideal aspect of thipgp, there is 
higher attitude of mind which Spinoza designates scientia 
intuitiva^ in wliich we ""proceed from an adequate idea 
of a certain attribute of God to the adequate knowledge 
of th® nature of things.” This stage of knowledge is 
that in whk b je no longer reason about thing s, but 
kgnw the m in their e^^ ce, no longer proceed infer- 
-emMly, from premisses to conclusion, from causes to 
effects, but as by immediate vision penetrate to the heart 
and life, the inmost reality of the world. If there is 
any element of mediation in this knowledge, it ' 
in so far as it is that of an 
things in God and in 

things as 

1 Mh, iL 44 . 
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unity, as tiiey are in God or as modifications of His 
attributes. Even its knowledge of God is no longer 
simply tbe knowledge which the finite has of the infinite, 
it is a part of the knowledge which God has of Himself. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that, by his identification 
of will with intelligence, the reascending process is for 
Spinoza a moral as well as an intellectual one. The 
bondage of sense and the bondage of inadequate ideas 
is one and the same. To discern the illusory independ- 
ence we ascribe to ourselves and to all finite things is to 
escape from it ; to know the absolute law of necessity 
under which we lie is to become free ; to know our- 
selves “ under the form of eternity ” is to rise above the 
sphere of time. It is the false reality which opinion and 
imagination ascribe to the finite that subjects us to the 
slavery of our desires and passions. Eeason, in destroy- 
ing their unreal basis, breaks the yoke. And when, 
finally, we have risen to that supreme attitude of mind 
in which we not merely reason from the idea of God as 
a first principle to the nature of things, hut by the grasp 
of intuitive insight see ourselves and all things tn the 
light of it, then with the very existence of our finite sfelf 
the desires and j)assions that were implicated with it of 
necessity vanish. As we cease to know, so we cease to 
wil or love, any object outside of God ; and our love to 
oge^faowle(^e^_Gpd, becomes one with , that 
where^w^h God regar ds H imself. Here as elsewhere in 
pMlc^phy of Spinoza there are elements which, as we 
shall see in the sequel, essentially distinguish him from 
the mystical Heo-Platonic theosophists ; yet even in the 
foregoiog sketch of the process by which he reaches that 
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^‘intellectual love” which is for him the final goal of 
moral endeavour and aspiration, wo may discorn points 
of analogy to the Neo-Platonic “ecstasy” and to the 
Kabbalistic absorption in the “ En Soph ” which, in a 
mind steeped from early youth in Jewish litcratyre and 
tradition, cannot have been altogether a matter of 
accident. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE MEDIEVAL JEWISH rHILOSOPHEBS. 

A VAST ainoimt of learning and ingenuity lias hcen ex- 
pended on tlie question of Spino;ia’s supposed obligations 
to Maiinonides, Cliasdai Crcslcas, and otluu’ distinguished 
philosophic writers of his own race. Many parallolisins 
of thought and expression have l)oon adduced by Dr 
Joel and others, and it has oven been maintained tliat 
^’/ his debt to these writers seriously affects his title to 
Originality as a philosopher. 8uch occasional coinci- 
dences, however, even if they had bcHUi more numerema 
and unambiguous than those on which this opinion rests, 
cannot without further consideration l)o accojitcd as prov- 
ing the (hnivation of Hpiuo/jsm from J owish sources. Par- 
ticular points of resemblance, as we have already said, moan^ 
more or less according to the general principles and point 
^of view of the writers in whom they occur. The aignili- 
cance of an idea or form of expression can only he esti- 
mated in view of its organic relation to the whole of 
which it forms a part, and even exact verbal coincidences, 
so far from establishing the intellectual obligation of a 
later writer to earlier writers of a different school or stand- 
point, only go to prove, at most, that he was acquainted 
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with their works. It is on this principle that we must 
judge of the alleged anticipations of Spinozism in the 
medieval Jewish philosophers. ^I'rom one and all of 


these w riters he difiered, at least in this respect, that 
they se rved two inasters, he only one. The conclusions 
they reached were the result of a compromise between 
reason and authority. Their aim in all they wrote was ^ 
to reconcile philosophy with the teaching of Moses and ; 
the traditional dogmas of Judaism, and the result was ^ 
even more unsatisfactory than in the parallel case of the 
scholastic philosophy. That result varied, indeed, in its 
character in different instances, according as the philo- 
sophic or the authoritative tendency predominated in the 
mind of the writer. In some cases Jewishjlogma was 
manipulated by arbitrary interpretation into accordance 
with. .Crreok philosophy, in others Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic terminology was crudely applied to the cosmogonyl 
of Mo s e s and the theology of the synagogue. In all^J 
cases alike the issue of this forced alliance was a ^ 
spurious one, which neither reason nor authority could 
claim as its own. Between such composite productions ! 
and a strictly reasoned system like Spinozism there can 
be no common measure. 

A detailed examination of Spinoza’s relations to the 
J ewish philosophers would carry us heyond the limits of 
this work. We must confine our remarks to that one 
of these writers to whom Spinoza Ixas been said to owe 
the most, philosophical writ- 

ings of Mannonides are characterised as 'a whole by the 
tendency above indicated, the endeavour to establish 
foregone conclusions. But perhaps the part of his philo- 
sophy in which this tendency shows itself least is that 



■wMcli relates to the idea of God. In his treatment of 
this subject the Jewish theologian is almost entirely sub- 
ordinated to the follower of Plato and Aristotle. In 
one passage of his most important work, the ^Moreh 
J^^'ebuchim,' or ^ Guide to the Perplexed/ he adopts the 

( Aristotelian definition of God as vo^cng vovcrem — 
thought which is its OAvn object, pure, abstract self- 
consciousness ; and in other passages in which he treats 
of the divine attributes, the notion of abstract unity 
involved in this definition is further rarefied into the 
]Sreo-Platonic conception of absolute self-identity, a unity 
which repels every element of difference. We have 
already seen how, in the endeavour to clear the idea 
of God from all anthropomorphic alloy, hTeo-Platonism 
endeavours to get beyond the stage at wliich there is a 
} distinction between thought and its object, and to rise 
|to a point of exaltation higher even than thought or in- 
/telligence, a inSy^in which tins distinction vanishes. 
Maimonides in different parts of his writings wavers 
between these two conceptions. As Plotinus maintained 
that the highest ideal of intelligence is that in which 
the object of knowledge is no longer something external 
to the knowing subject, but that pure self-c ^tem plative 

^ own actiYity, 

lo Maimonides, still more closely following the Aristo- 
telian dialectic, endeavours on the same principle to dis- 

intelhg ence. It is 
of the very nature of thought or intelligence that it 
pasps the “ forlus ” or real essences of things ; and when 
it does these forms are not something different from 

as thinking these forms, 
Intelligence apprehend- 
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ing the forms of things, and the forms of things appre- 
hended by intelligence, are only different expressions for 
one and the same thing, or the same thing regarded from 
different points of view. When, therefore, the hmnan; 
intelligence is in the state of actual thought, thought, thei 
tliinker, and the thing thought of, are wholly one. Butj 
man is not always in the state of actual thought. At fiivst 
thought in him is only potential, a capacity of tliinking 
which has not yet come into actuality ; and even when 
intelligence in him lias become developcHl, it is not 
always or continuously active. Wlion the mind is at 
the pot(intial stage of thought, or when tlie capacity of 
thinking is in abeyance, wo can regard tlio power of 
apprehension and the object capal>l(3 of being appre- 
hended as two separate things; and further, inasmuch 
as a power can only conceived of as residing in a 
being or nature whiidi possesses it, to these two wo 
have to add a tliird — viz., the mind in which the power 
of^thought T^esidos. But when wo concoivo of a univor-| 
sal and ever-activo intelligence, an intelligence in whic}|* 
there is no imrealised capacity, no potentiality that is noi,, 
actuality, and which does not apprehend at one time 
and cease to apprehend at another — when, in othei 
words, we think of a mind to whic.h no reality is foreign, 
in which the forms or essences of things are over presentj 
and which is eternal activity ns well as potentiality,— 
then we liave before us the conception of abeing in whkli 
the threefold distmctioii yanislies. In a mind which evei 
thinks there is no separation of thinker and power oi 
thought, nor of the power of thought from its own objects, 
In Qod, the absolute energy, the ever-active intelligencej 
thought, the thinker^ and the object of thought^ are one, 
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In tlie passage wliich I liave here epitomised^ the idea 
of God which Maimonides reaches is that which, if 
followed out and freed from the limitations which are 
^ connected with it in the Aristotelian philosophy, would 
,ead to the modern conception of absolute, self-conscious, 

[ self-determining Spirit — of thought which at once reveals 
tself in the manifold differences of the finite world an,d 
I Tom all these differences returns upon itself. 

But in Maimonides not only does this idea remain 
undeveloped, but it is left in unreconciled contradiction 
with another conception of the divine nature on wliich 
he more frequently insists. In the false search for unity, 
or confounding that discreteness which destroys unity 
with that concrete fulness in which the highest unity con- 
sists, he sets himself to think of something higher even 
than intelligence, an absolute which is not the unity of 
subject and object, but the abstraction in which these 
I 'distinctions are lost. An ^solute is th a t^ f rom 

>shiidl.^ryjkn^nlqf ^pluml^^ be 

excluded. Our belief in the divine unity, therefore, 
iin^es that the essence of God is^ that to whi ch no pre d- 
ic^s or att ributes can be attached. When we describe 
an object by attributes, these attributes must be conceived 
of either as constituting its essence, or as superadded to 
it. If the attributes of God are conceived of as con- 
stituting his essence, we fall into the absurdity of con- 
ceiving of a plurality of infinites, and further, of in- 
troducing into the nature of God that divisibility or 
compositeness which belongs only to corporeal things. 
If the attributes are thought of as superadded to the 
essence, then are they merely accidents and express 
nothing in the reality of the divine nature. By iiiese 
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and similar arguments, Maimonides convinced liiniself 
that such attributes as power, wisdom, goodness, cannot 
l^e understood as expressing any positive reality, and 
that even such predicates as existence, unity, &c., can- 
not, in the ordinary sense of the words, be applied to the 
divine essence. As applied to finite beings, existence is 
something separable from essence ; the idea of a house in 
the mind of the builder, for instance, being something 
different from the house as an actually existing thing : j 
but in God existence and essence, idea and reality, are] 
one and indivisible. When, again, we say of God that ' 
He is one, we must understand something different from 
the unity we predicate of finite things, for “ unity and 
plurality are accidents belonging to the category of 
discrete quantity.’^ When wo pronounce a thing to ])e 
one, we add to its essence the accidents of its relations 
to other things ; but in God as an al>sohitt‘. or xuMiossarily 
existing Being, unity and csstmee are one. The con4 
elusion, therefore, to which MaimonidcH comes,^ Js thail .. 
t he pred icates by which we suppose oiirselyos to 
to a knowledge of God do not express any poaiU 
ityTrTtlie divine nature, but can only be employed iri 
a negative semse, bojhmQte^o^J whai^^^ 

He is not; in other words, th ey are onlv ex pressionB "' 
for pur o wn ig npraiiCG. llio essence of God is that pura 
absolute unity which lies beyond all plurality, and tliero4 
fore beyond all predication, of which we can only say I 
t/iat it is, but not what or how it is.^ 

From Jhe^ foregoing summary it is ob vious that Ma i- 
mo niSes do es not adv ance beyond the jNeo-Platonic con- 
ception of the nature of God . If any positive reference 
■^Moreh, i. 61-67. 
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to liim. can be traced in Spinoza’s -writingH, it is in tlio 
passage above quoted, in which he speaks in a somewhat 
slighting tone of some faint anticipation of his doctrimi 
of the relation of. the attributes of thought and extension 
to the divine substance as having dawnoal as through 
a cloud” on the minds of “certain of the Hebrews.” 
On the further question, whether on this point any 
indirect influence of the writers so designated can be 
traced in the philosophy of Spinoza, enough lias already 
been said. 

Whatever the relation of Spinoza’s doctrine as to the 
I nature of God to that of Mahuonides, when wo pass 
’from this point to the teaching of the latter as to the 
h'Qlatiqn of God to the world, the divergence between 
fthe two systems amounts to nothing less than radical 
linconsistency. Here itjs no longer Aristotle but Moses 
w ho is the master of Maimonides. Ho is no longfT an 
independent thinker, but a rabbi striving by special 
pleading to force philosophy into reconciliation with 



[creed of the synagogue. A philosophy which starts 
froni tlm nqti of a transcendent God, a scdf-identical 
unity excluding all distinctions, can find in^itaelf m 
logical expl anation of the existence o f a hmte ’world. 
T he process from unity to diffe rence beco mes imp^ible 
^0 element of d ifference iu th e unit y, 
teven tba Aristotelian oonceptioiTof God as pure aelf- 
conaciousness, pure Form without Matter, rendered it 
impossible to account for a world in which form was 
realised in matter. And the impossibility of the transi- 
tion becomes still more obvious when the unity of self- 
ciousness is sublimated into the Neo-Platonie idea of 
identity without difference. The only device by 
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wliicli an apparent transition from tiro one to the many,'* 
from God to the world, can, nnder such conditions, he i 
efFected, m cither to substitute metaphor for reason, as I 
we have seen attempted in hTeo-Platonism, o^ failing tluit I 
expedient, to talco refuge in mystery and £o account fori 
the world by a supernatural creative act. It is thel^jf " 
latter expedient which, under the constraint of the pre- 
supposed orthodox doctrine of a creation of the world , ) 

ex rdJiilo, Mhinionides adopts. There is indeed 
remarkable passage in tlie ‘Guide to the Perplexed^ in; 
which the Neo-Platonic theory of emanation is distinctly ^ '''' 
taught. How, lie asks, can that which remains eternally * 
the same and unmoving be the cause of all motion and 
becoming? And lie answers liy the following illustra-- 
tion : “Many a man possesses so much wealth that he/’ 
can not only Tiestow on others what tluy are in want of, ; 
but can so enrich them tliat they in turn can enricdi 
others. In like manner there is poured forth from (hxl 
so much good tliat there emanates from Him, not only 
spirit, but a^ siihere of spirits. This second spirit again 
contains in it ever such a fulness that from it also 
spirit and spheres of spirit are derived, and so forth 
down to the hist intelligenco and the first matter from 
which all the ehvments arose. This idea of God was 
held liy the propliets, and b(‘.causo this emanation of 
God is limited neither by space nor time, they have 
compared God to an eternal and inexhaustible fountain 
pouring itself forth on all sides.” ^ This passage, how- 
ever, can only be understood as the passing lapse of an 
unsystematic writer, adopting for the moment and for a 
special purpose a theory iaconsietfjxt with hia funda- 
iMWh, aii.m 




mental principles. It is scarcely necessary to show by 
formal quotations that tho theory, if so it can be (uilled, 
on which Maimonides rests Jis tln^ only possibh*- (‘xplana- 
tion of the existence of tho linite world, is that whi(di is 
expressed by tho phrase, creation out of nothmg.^^ In 
answer to tho Aristotelian argmmmt tliat creation in 
time would ini])ly in God a potentiality which had not 
yet passed into actuality, Maimonides innintains that 
^‘the sole ground of creation is to ho found in the will 
o^God, and that it belongs to the nature of will that 
a thing takes place at one time and not at another.’^ ^ 
For all tliGvse phenomena of nature,’^ ho adds, I see 
no law of necessity, hut can only understand tlnun wlnui 
we say with the doctrine of Moses that all has arisen l)y 
t he f re o wil\^ the Creator.’’^ If I had any proofs 

for the doctrines of Plato,” again ho writes, I would 
unconditionally accept them, and inter]:)rct allegorically 
vers es of Moses which speak of a creation qut^pf 
nothing.” ® And then he proceeds elaborately to defend 
t he Mosaio.- dQctrine against the philosophic, which, in 
his opinion, would completely subvert religion, our 
belief in Scripture, and the hopes and fears which reli- 
gion inculcates. 

^ • It need scarcely be said that we have hero 

p which is irj:ecoi\cil#e, not only with tho philosophy of 
^ I ^ b tfetjw ith~aa^ pM osophy wha tever. W bother 

H Spinc^a's doctrine of one substance, of which all finite 
^ things are only transitory inodes, burnishes any adtH^uato 
^ solution of the problem of tKe relation of tho world to 
^ Qndv it is at least an attempt to find in the idea of God 
afirtt;prmciple from which, everything else follows by 
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strict necessity. Tlie finite world is for him that which 
“ follows from the necessity of the divine nature — that 
is, all the modes of the divine attributes, in so far as 
they are considered as things which are in God, and 
cannot be conceived without God.’'^ Even the theory, 
of emanation is at least an attempt to solve the problenil 
with which it deals. But the theory of creation out on 
nothing is simply the abandonment of the probleni m 
insoluble ; and if it seem anything more, it is only 
l)ecause its real character is disguised by a meaningless ^ 
phrase. The theory itself, as well as the world fori 
which it would account, is created out of nothing. 

It is unnecessary to follow the so-called philosophy of 
Maimonides into further details. Setting out from a 
point of divergence such as has just been indicated, it is I 
obvious that in the subsequent course of their specula - 1 
tions Spinoiia and Maimonides could never meet, and! 
their occasional coincidences are such only to the e a r . ■ 
Maimonides, for example, like many tlunkers of the 
same order, feels himself impelled to seek a basis for 
moral responsibility in a freedom of indifference or in- 
determinism, and from the difficulties involved in this 
conception he finds a ready escape in his theoryiof 
creation. He who begins by tracing all things to anJ 
arbitrary supernatural act can never bo at a loss for J 
solution of particular speculative difficulties. “ To man,’' ^ 
says he, 2 has been given complete freedom wheffiST:ie # 
will incline to the good or evil way. J&ere there is no ^ 
law of causality as in outward nature, so that the will ** 
of man should be the effect of any cause, but man’s own 
will is the first cause of all his actions. ” But,” he 
1 Ett. i. 29, sobol. s Yad-ba-olmzakah, v. 4. 
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asks, “does not tlio assertion that the will ia free sta nd 
in contm Gction with the divine omniDotoncc ^ The 
answer is, Not so ; for, m God has given to everything its 
own nature, so lie has made it the nature of tlio human 
will that it should he free.’’ In other words, the un- 
conditioned freedom of the human will is not only not 
derived from hut is in ahsolute contradiction witli the 
nature of God, and must therefore he ascribed simply to 
His arbitrary will, and what is contradictory to God’s 
nature ceases to he so when God Himself is the author 
of the contradiction. How far a]>art from B])inom, both 
in matter and mannc'T, lies this kind of reasoning, need 
not here he pointed out. 

There is, however, one subject onjvhifdi, viewed apart 
from the general principles of tlio two systems, Jl]Lfiir 
c oinciden ce at first s i g ht l ooks inor^ tha n vc rl)al — viz. , 
the nature of nhy koaljm oyH : — 

must,” says Maimonides,^ “first of all consider 
’ whence evil comes, and what is the nature of good and evil, 
the good is something positive ; evil, on the (contrary, 
only want of good, therefore a mere n(‘gatiou. Life, 

A is the combination of this form with this matter ; tlie cessii- 
combination or the division of the two is death. 

■ Health is harmony in human bodies, sickness arises so soon 
^ the. harmony is destroyed. God^ therefore,^ can otily be 

as the author of evil iSHi.e world in so far as !!(». 

‘ world arise out of Piattor which 
' But change is^a that is necewary ; 

that anydimg should begin to he implies the possibility of 
its passing away. ‘ And not o^ay of natural evil but of moml 
^ pronomced Mmt It is ,a mere negati on. It 

^ ^ co®ie|iher^y front a want of 5if0ason, anJlT^^S^^positive. 

<;, ‘Vf;,. ; < 
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Were men wholly rational there would he neither hatred, 
nor envy, nor error, which work destructively amongst men, 
just as blind men injure themselves and others through want 
of sight. Both kinds of evil are mere negations which God J/ 
does nQ|,,cause, but only permits. Both are consequences of^" 
matter from which the world and man have become, and yet 
from matter nothing better could arise.” 

Compare with this doctrine of evil the following 
passages from Spinoza : — 

“With regard to good and evil, these indicate nothing 
positive in things considered in themselves, nor anything 
else than modes of thought or notions which we form from 
the comparison of one thing with another.” ^ “ For my own 

part, I cannot admit that sin and evil have anv positiv e 
existence. ... We know that whatever is, when considered 
in itself without regard to anything else, possesses perfection, 
extending in each thing as far as the limits of that thing^s 
essence. The design or determined will (in such an act as 
Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit), considered in itself alone, 
includes perfection in so far as it ex]Dresses reality. Hence 
it may be inferred that we can only perceive imperfection 
in things when they are viewed in relation to other things 
possessing more reality. . . . Hence sin wh ich indicate s 
not hing sav e imperfectimx c annot consisir1n^"SLHIiing 
expressesjreni^^^^ maintain that God is absolutely and 
really (as causa sui) the cause of all"jhlnffl^ ^ich hav e 
essiE ce (^. 0 ., aflirmative reality). . . . When you tian prove 
to me that evil, error, crime, <Scc., are anything which ex- 
presses essence, then I will grant to you that God is the 
cause of evil. But I have sufficiently shown that that 
which constitutes the fpr]|i of evil does not con sist in any - 
tMng,..wEioli , expresses, " and thefSlweTt cannot be 

said that ..GodiB the caus^ ^u.” ® 

To the cursory reader of these passages botE writers 
1 Eth. iv. Pref. s Elp. 81 « Ep. 80. 


B0(3111 k> iMXvh tilt’ dtu*triiit* m to t.h(\ nature of (ivil, 
l and with a (uuniuon (ihjeck To prove that, (hul in not 
I'tho author of evil, it Htauu.s t<» ht* tins (‘udeavour of hoth 
pto show that nt> ]«witivo reality ran hi\ aHorilauI to it, 
yand that physicid ant! moral evil alike, uiunt he relegated 
I ^ fto tlio (aitegory of uegatiuiiB t»r unreal ititta lUit a little 
clost‘r exaininaiioii proven that a fundamental dith^renco 
iindtvrlit'S this HUptufieial nimilnrity. Tht! tlieory of 
M aimonides is eHseiiiially dualistie. To (‘xonerato his 
supramut^^ Creator from ilm <‘auHatiou of (wil, ho 
adopts the Amtohdian ilistiuetion of form ami matter, 
ascribing all that is jaisi lively good in th(3 system of 
hoing to th(3 former, anti regartliug (tvil as only the 
clenu^nt of negation or limitation whic’h nee,esHarily clings 
to the latter, lu st) fur as any fmik^ Indug is redeemed 
from imperfection, the element of good that is in it is 
due to the divine eatisaiitm ; in so far as imperfection 
still adheres to it, it is to hi3 aserilKHl, not to the positive 
I agency of God, but, so to apeak, to th(3 intruetahleness of 
the materials with which He has had to ihuiL Matter js 
"^essentially imitable ; pain, sii'koess, (huith are its inevit- 
ablejconditiqns ; only tlie life which ann^ts cliange and 
disintegration is due to God. Ermr and crime are not 
traoeablo^ to God, any more than the blunders and mis“ 
takes of the blind to the author of the organ of vision. 
If jfiasoii were perfect there would be neitluu’ en’or nor 
sin ; and therefor© the measure of knowli^dg© and virtue 
whicli men possess is to be ascribed to the author of 
that they have no more, and therefore yield to 
piissious, is simply anotlier way of saying that 
the gopii,elen?[q4it^\vhich re* 
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that, they are' only parfeHy xeclaimed Ho can at most be 
said only to permit. * ^ * 

It is not onx'businoss to criticise^, this theory, further 
than to point out its essentially dualistic character, and 
therefore its discordance with every system which, like 
that of Spinoza, maintains the absolute unity of the 
universe. JSTot only does it start from tlie fundani 
dualism of a supramundane Creator and a world lying 
outside of Him, but even in that world all does not spring 
from the will that creates it. God is not responsible for 
all that takes place in the world, simply because another 
principle, that of ^‘matter,” has there a role which is in- 
dependent of Him, and over which He can acliieve at 
best only a partial victory. Spinoza, on the other liand, 
knows nothing of such an Sfernal Creator, or of any 
element of matter which possesses substantiality and 
independence. For him there is but one infinite sub- 
stance, outside of which nothing exists or can be con- 
ceived ; and all finite beings, corporeal and spiritual, are 
only modes of that one substance. Interpreted in th(M 
light of this fundamental principle, Spinoza’s language 
with respect to the non-positive nature of evil meaaisj 
something with which the doctrine of Maimonides has! 
no relation. Finite tilings, as such, have neitheiLin 
their existence nor their essence any substmitial realit y. 
Everything that has a real existence, everytliing in 
nature and man tliat can be said to have any positive 
reality, is a modification or expression of the divine 
nature, and everything else that seems to be is only 
unreality, nonentity . If, then, we ask how. it comes/ 
that we regard anything as evil, or ascribe reality to) 
things that are injurious or wicked, the answer is that) 
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this arises from the false substantiation winch iniaginaticni 
or „gpinign gives to things finite. Whatever we think 
injurious and evil, and, moreover, whatever we think to ^ 

be impious, or unjust, or wicked, arises from tins, that we 
conceive things in a distorted and mutilated fashion.” ^ 

As by means of the conceptions of number and measure, 
which are merely aids of the imagination,” we give a 
false independence to discrete parts of space, which is 
really one and continuous, so the negative element in 
individual things and actions, which have no reality 
apart from God, is only due to the false isolation or 
limitation which the imagination or the abstracting un- 
derstanding gives to them. Kemovo the fictitious limit 
by ^h ich they are distinguished^^^f^^^^^^^ an d t he 

negation vanishes ; the positive element, which alone 
expresses their essence, is all that remains. Whether 
this view of the nature of evil bo tenable or not, it is 
obviously one which has nothing in common with that 
jjof Maimonides. For the latter, God is not the author 
|of evil, because the evil or negative element in things is 
|to be ascribed to another and independent source : for 
fepinoza, God is not the cause of evil, because, from the 
feoint of view of the whole, contemplating the system of 
Ibeing in the only aspect in which it has any real or 
■affirmative existence, evil vanishes away into illusion 
^nd nonentity. 
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Onk of tlio most remarkablG •writers of the transition 
period between medieval and modern Tdiilos opliy is 
Giordano Bruno. His numerous works, poetical, scion- 
tifio, philosophical, reflect the general characteristics of 
that period, modified in some respects by a strongly 
marked individuality. The revolt against authority, the 
almost exulting sense of intellectual freedom, the breaking 
down of the artificial division between things sacred and 
secular, human and divine, the revival of ancient philo- 
sophy, and resumption of its problems from a new 
higher standpoint — these and other distinctive 
of the spirit of the time, and along with these 
intellectual unsettloment and unrest, the jnedilection 
occult sciences and arts, tlio tendency to comrnihpe 
dreams and vagaries of imagination with the results 
rational investigation which marked some of its 
yet more undisciplined minds, — are vividly 
in Bruno's multifarious writings. In these 
seek for 

mind filled with 
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and xuaking random gnesses now in tliis direction, now 
in that, pouring forth with almost inexhiuistildo pro- 
ductiveness speculations, theories, conjectures, under 
the impulse of the moment or the varying influence of 
external circumstances and of the intellectual atniOvSphcre 
I fin which he moved. Iletwixt such a mind as this and 
' the clear, patient, disciplined intellig(mco of Spinoza, it 
■ would seem impossible to find any point of contact, and 
: in the absence of any dinict cvi<lenco wo might l)c dis- 
Uposed to regard Spinoza's alleged obligations to Ihuno as 
Uiiothing more than accidental coincidenccis. It is true, 
indeed, tliat the ahsonco of any roference> to llruno in 
Spinoza's writings (hx^s not scdtle the ([ucstion, inasmuch 
as Spinoza was undoubtedly conversant with, and derived 
important suggestions from, authors whom he docs not 
quote. JUit without attaching any weight to Spinoza's 
silence, tlio positive proof of his obligations would acorn, 
at first hhtsh, to coxisist only of a fow vcrlxd coincudeii^ 
scarcely avoidable in writers treating of the same su])jc<•^^ 
and more than overborne by the lack of any real aflluity 
of thought. 

Whtm, however, we examine more closely the general 
drift of Bruno’s philosophical writings— the leacMng ideas 
which, though never dt^veloped into a coherent system, 
underlie hia speculations concerning man and nature and 
God— W0 shall find in thorn not a little which may be 
I regarded as a kind of anticipation of Hpiuozism. llm 
idea whicJi seems to liavo donunajed tlu) n of Brun o, 
and which, l)y means partly of Aristotediau catt^gories, 
partly of Noo-Platonie emanation tliooriea, he seeks in 
his various writings to explain and defend, is th||,t-QfJ|p 
divinity nature and mum Ho was in profound Byni- 
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patliy with tho revolt against the medieval notion of a 
transcendent God, and a spliere of divine things ahsoluioly 
separated from nature and tho secular life of mankind. 


The course of religious tliought during the jcholastidi 
period had tended more and more to obscure 
idea unity of the divine anc^^^^^ Thel 

ecclesiawstical conception of God liad gradually become\ 
that, not of a Being who reveals Himself in and to the 
human spirit, but of a Being ab()ve tho^y^oHd, and top^, 
whom thought can bo related only as tho passive re- 
cipient of mysterious dogmas autlioritatively revealed. *' 
The false exaltation thus given to tho idea of God led 
by obvious sequence to tho degradation of nature, and 
the individual and social life of man. The observation 
of nature lost all religious interest for minds in which 
tho divine was identified with the supernatural, and 
which found tho indications of a divine presence not in 
tho course of nature, but in interferences with its laws.(»^^ 
In like manner, and for the same reason, the specially 
religious life became one of abstraction from the world, 
and the secular life of man, its domestic, social, political 
relations, came to be regarded as outside of the sphere of 
spirituaLthings. I t is easy to see how the reaction from 
this false separation of the natural and spirjtu al ^^^^^^^^^t^^^^ 
human and divine, should give rise, on tli e onp han d, td 
tho reawakened iuteiH^st in nature which is indicated Jiy 
the scientific revival of the sixteemth and sevei iteent h 


conturies, and on the oth er, to thq_]^^^^m^n^g^y| 
in pliilo sophy which gives their disti ^fm^araoter t o 
the speculative m Both on the religious’ 

and tho poetical side of his nature, Bruno recoiled from 
the conception of a supramundane God, and a world 
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ill whose life and thought no divine element could be 
I discerned. In the external world, in wliosc hnist 
I phenomena science had begiui to perceive tlie hid- 
iden glory of intelligible order and law; in tlio inner 
world of mind, to whose boundless wealth of thought 
the consciousness of the time was becoming awakened, 
iBruno seemed to himself intuitively to discern, not the 
Imere production of a distant omnipotence, but the im- 
^mediate expression of a divine presenc e and life^ And 
with the "wlLdn "stSgtirTS^^ sought 

to give philosophic form and verification to this intuitive j 

sense of a kingdom of heaven on oartlx. But religious 
and poetical feeling may instinctively grasp what reason 
is inadequate to justify. Bruno was a poet first and a 
philosopher only in the second place. And whatever in- 
direct influence his writings may have had on a greater 
mind, it needed a calmer intelligence and severer logic than 
his own to overtake the task he set himself to accomplish. 

'^The truejghjlosopher,” says Bruno, “ differs from the 
theologian in this, that the former seeks the infinite 
Being, imt ^utside the world, but within it. AYe must 
begin, in other words, by recognisnig^^he universal 
agent in creation, before attempting to rise to that 
elevated region in which theology finds the archetype of 
created beings.” ^ Dismissing, then, the conception of 
a supramundane God, it is Bruno’s aim to show how 
philosophy justifies the idea of an immanent relation of 
God to the world. W hen w ;e examine his sol ution of 
the problem , it i^ fo u nd to coiisistjpart^^^ a reougmee 
to Il^eo-Platonic figures and ansdogies, partly in a m onip u- 
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lation of the Aristotelmn categog^^ matter ^ j 
of potentiality and actuality. To the former point of 
view belongs his elaborate exposition of the notion of a 
“ ^ q^--QiAhB world. ” The universe is to be conceivec 
of as an infinite living organism, not created by any out 
ward cause, but having the principle of all its existence 
and activities within itself. It is that beyond whicl 
nothing exists, in which all things live, and move, anc 
have their being. This inward, ever- active, creative 
principle he compares to the principle of life in the root" 
or seed, which sends forth from itself shoots, branches, 
twigs, &c., which disposes and fashions the delicate 
tissue of leaves, flowers, fruit, and again, by the same 
interior energy, recalls the sap to the root.” It is in one 
sense external, in another internal, to purely natural 
things; the former, because it cannot be regarded as 
itself a part or element of the things it creates — the 
latter, because it does not act on matter or outside of 


matter, but wholly frpm within , in the very bosom and 
heart of matter. He repres^ts this first principle again 



^ artist” of infinite productiveness ^d 

plastic powejr ; but it differs from a human artist mi tifo 
r espects : (1.) That the latter operates on matter whiyi is 
already alive or instinct with form, whereas in the ease 
of the former no such presupposition is involved. He 
argues, therefore, that though we may shrink from re- 
garding the universe as a living being^^et we eannotjw^fcl-^^^^ 
conceive any form which is not already, directly or in-l 
directly, the expression of a soul, any mow 
conceive a thing which has absohile^ 
would he a’teurd, indeed^ ^ r^ap^' # 
produetiona of human , 
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animate; bnt inasmuch as its matter is taken from 
i nature, it is composed of materials which are already 
1 livint^. There is nothing, ho it ever so little or wortli- 
Hess, that does not contain in it life or spill/ The 
human artist, in other words, works from without to 
communicate his own thought to materials which are 
taken from nature, and which liave already, as part of 
.nature, a life and being of their own ; hut the divine or 
inner artist has no pre-existing materials on which to work. 
His art is creative, at once of the materials and of the in- 
finitely diversified forms imposed on them. Creative and 
f ormative energy ar e in H im on e and the same thiiig; and 
if He transmutes lower into higher forms of existoncu*,, 
the former are not taken from a sphere that is foreign 
or external to Him, but already instinct with His own 
life ; and the latter are only the same life putting forth a 
new expression of its inexhaustible energy. (2.) It is 
only a slightly varied form of the same thought wlieii 
Bruno tells us that in con- 

trast with the human, the ideas of efficion^t f^pd canso 
are inseparable, . In jmtoe, ho argues, the pfiiciQiit caujcj 
cannot he separated fro m the final orideal causa Every 
reasonable presupposes or desig n. That 

design is “ nothing else than the form of the thing to lie 
p| 0 (iuced. Tron ^hich it fol lows that^an intelligonco 
Of producing all^ and of r ai sing them by a 
from poteuSht^^ actualit y, shoiilj l 
c ontain in itself the forms and es senc es of a ll thing s. ^ 
Since itds intelHgence or the soulTf the world which 
natural things, it is impossible that the formal 


I 
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should be absolutely distinct from the efficient cause. 
They must fall together in the inner principle of things. 
Bruno expresses the same thing in another way when 
he speaks of the universe as a living organism. In 
the work of a human artist the thought or conception 
lies outside of the materials on which he works, and in 
which it is by his plastic hand to be realised. But the 
thought or design which is at work in the di'eation of an 
organised structure, is not a mere mechanical cunning 
acting from without, shaping and adjusting matter accord- 
ing to an ingenious plan which is foreign to it. Here, 


on the contrary, the idea l principle or formative power 
goes with the matter, and constitutes Jts essence. Such| 
a principle is supposed to be present from the beginning,! 
inspiring the first minutest atom of the structure withljL 
the power of the perfect whole that is to be. The iivsx^W 
principle, the life within, is both first cause ami last ; it 

ma^ the last first, and the first last! fWlien, therefore, 

we apply this conception to the universe, what it brings 
before us is, not an extramundane omnipotent agent, 
creating and shaping things to accomplish an end out- 
side both of himself and them — implying, therefore, some- 
thing originally lacking both to himself and the matter 
on which he operates — ^but a uni verse which contains in 
i tself the principle^ of its 

m wEcEThe* power ■^f’T&'e^wEoE" IS worki ng from the ] 


p^wer 


mu^eStences presupposes and manifest^the end to b e 
realised, and in which the first principle is at once be- 
ginning and end of all. Had Bruno realised all that is 
^ pontained in this conception, his philosophy might have 
/gone beyond that of Spinoza, and anticipated much 
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which it was left for later speculative thought to 
develop. 

when we follow the course of his speculations, and 
his fundamental thought he proceeds 
to ex^in the nature of God, and His relation to tho 
woridj^ we find that, under the limiting influence of 
scholastic or Aristotelian categories, tho inherent wealth 
of his own idea escapes his grasp. With him as with a 
greater than he, the principle of abstract identity is in 
fatal opposition to that of concrete unity, or if the latter 
is faintly adumbrated in his conception of the soul of 
the world as a self-differentiating, self -integrating unity, 
the former speedily reasserts itself, so as to rcHluco the 
idea_pf God to a meaningless and barren abstraction, 
and the finite world to evanescence and unreality. 

Li order to determine the nature of the first principle 
of all things, Bruno has 'recourse ' to Hxe Aristotg lian 
distinction of form ” and “matter.” 

“Democritus and the Epicureans,” says he, “hold that 
there is no real Ssience which is not corporeal ; they regard 
matter as the sole^ substance of things, and assert that it is 
itself the dTvIhrnature. These, with the Stoics and otliers, 
hqjd also that fom^ arejimplyjhe acdtoitol dispositions of 
^ | ma tter . .. . A d^r^SaminiBohr ho^pS* . foyoea n« tn wi.. 
in nature tw^ En diofs^^ form and iMtter. It 

^erelSfe/ESm is Inactive principle whi^s the"constitutiva 
principle of all, there is also a subject or passive principle 
corresponding to it, a something that is capable of being acted 
on as well as a something that is capable of acting. Human 
art cannot operate except on the surface of things already 
• formed by nature; . , , but na toe o per^ tes^ to spea^. from 
P th^cintre of itisipbject-matte^^ion is altogethfr imlK wwa/l 
Therefore Ihe subject-matter of 


t if- ^ ^ , , 
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Matter and Form,^ 

8nl>Xejct“i^ seeing that all diversity 

|)roceeds from form.’^ i ■ 

In this passage and elscwlicre, what Brano seeks tp|| 
prove is, that the conce])tions of niatter ^nxl form arJl 
correlative, that neitfior can he apprelKauled in abstrac|| 
tion from the other, and that the njecessities of ^K^hl 
force us beyond them to another and higher coipLCgpj^m 
that of a primal s ubvstance which is neither matte^alona^ 
nor form alone, but the unity of the tAvo. We are lea 
to the same result, lui elsewhere shows, when we con- 
sider tile suppoKsed liard and fast distinction of sub- 
stances corporeal and iiuiorporeal. “ It is necessary that 
of all things that vSul)Bist there should be^n^ princip le 
of Bubsistence. . . . But all distinguislmBle things 
presn[)pt)se something indistinguishable. That indis- 
tinguisha])le. something is a common reason to Avliich the 
diirereiuui and distinctive form arc added.” .Just as sen- 
si blo obje uds presupposes a amisiblc subject, nduUigibk 
p]yi^te,.au intelligible subject — 

“ So it is necessary that there be one thing whicli corresponds 
to the common reason of both subjects, . . . first essenc e 
which contains in itse df the principle of ita^ iFSo^, 
anr^heraily agreed, presn])pr)He8 a matter which is iB)t 
body, and which therefore naturally precedes that which we 
designate as proptn-ly c(ir))oreal, we cannot admit any absolute 
incompatibility between matter and the suhstances which we 
name immaterial. ... If we discern something formal andf 
divine in corporeal suhstances, on the same principle we| 
must say that tliere is something material in divine sub- 1 
stances. As says, if the intelligible world contains ' 

an infinite variei^F existences, there must be in them, aloarg 
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with llieir characteristic differences, something winch they 
all have in common, and that common element takes the place 
of matter as the distinctive element takes that of form, . . 
This common basis of things material and immaterial, in so 
far as it includes a multiplicity of forms, is multiple and 
many-formed, but in^itself it is absohitely siiuj^^^ and indi- 
visib l£L and because it is all, it cannot be itself any one par- 
ticular being.” ^ 


Such considerations do BUggost tlio idea of a 
Supreme Being (aii^„as±ranuiii(lauc God), but of the 
Bpl ^of the ‘world as the actuality of all, the poto^- 
tiality of all, and all in all Wlumro, tlu) ugh there 
are innumerable individuals, yet (jve.rything is ou(\” ^ 
There is one form or soul, one inattiu' or Inaly, wliich 
is the fulfilment of all and the p(‘rf(‘.ctiou of all, wliich 
caiuiot be limited or determined, and is therciforo un- 
; changeable. ^ 

These quotations may suffice to show what is the gen- 
eral drift of Bruno’s speculations. The result to wlue.h his 
reasoning leads is not that which ho intended or supjiioscd 
himself to have attained. His obvious aim was to attain 
to a first principle which should ho the living source and 
^explanation of all finite oxistencovs, material and spiritual. 
owing to the false mot liod hy .whiedi lie ju’cceeds, 
'^3^at l^does 

tmity which oxcludg s,^ ^ det<^ ^ not a 

whole in - 

exhaustihle"l?^SroTth^ finite^ wor ld, kit a n 

E which all conten t has been evap o^^^ 

form, and again of 

Wagner, i. pp. m, 270, 271 

1,274^, - , Uba, p-*m 
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corporeal and spiritual, cannot be beld apart, but that 
when we attempt to think it, each implies and falls oyer 
into the other, he does not rise to a higher unity, a 
unity which transcends^ yet at the same time corapria- 
hends both.^, He^ce his only available resource is to find / 
his higlier unity in that which matter and form, mind| ' 
and body, have in common when their differences arei , 
eliminated. But by thinking of that which mind has ii4 V/ ; 
common with body, or form with matter, we do not reach f 
a unity which is higher and richer than both, any more 
tlian we do so when we think of that which gold has in 
common with silver or copper. A geixeric^ unity, in| 

other words, i^ji jnere logical abstraction which has! 

cp ixtient than the lowest individual it is supposed . t(| 
embrace. In short, like mapy^other thinkers befop^.-anti 
^er him, Bruno conceived himself to be explaining thol 
differences and ^ntrarieties of existence by the simple ^ 
process of eliminating or ignoring them. And his first 
or highest principle (which ho identified with God), in 
which he conceived himself to have reached the origin 
and end of all things, was nothing more than the abstrac- 
tion of Being,” which is l ogically higher, sim ply beoan sef 
it is poorer in content , not merely than matter or mindJ 
tut than the lowest of finite existences. 

And if thus his idea of God or the infinite was depleted i 
of all content or reality, it fared no better, and fox the 
same reason, with his idea of the finite world. What 
he sought for was a first principle or “ soul of the world,” , 
in which all finite existences should find their being and 
reality. The solution of this problem, therefore, implied 
at once the nothingness of all finite being apart from 
God, and their reality in God. His fundamental notion 
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oi an organic nnity inipoHcd on liim ih(‘ lu'ccvssitj of 
explaining the nuiverHo as an organism in whi(*li tla* 
members are nothing Ijtit dead, nieaningless fragments in 
Beparatiou from the life or vital j>rineiph‘, of the wljole ; 
hnt also the necessity (d showing that tlirongh their re- 
lation to that princi])le thc'y ceast^ to la? such unreal 
ahstractions. Ilia nn*thotl etudainly ena]>led him, as he 
himself saw, to achieve the former of those results — 
vix., tliat of UHlueing all finite existences, as such, to 
evaiiosconco and nothingness. 

In ite externality,” snyH he, ‘‘ nature is nothing more than 
a shadow, an empty imagt^. of the first principle in which 
potentiality and actuality are one. . . . Thou ai‘t not nearer 
to the infinite l\v heing man rather than insect, liy being star 
rather than sun. Ami what I say of these I understand of 
all things whose subsistence is particular. Now, if all these 
particular things are not dilferent in tiu*, infinite?, tlu?y are 
not really different. Therefore, the tmiverse is still one, and 
immovable. It compri’liemls all and admits of no difference 
of being, nor of any change with itself or in itself. It is all 
that can be, and in it is no difference of potentiality and 
j actuality,^ . . . Individuals whicb continually change do 
nut take a new existence, but only a new manner of being. 
It is in this sense that Solfuaq , Qn lyis said, ' There is nothing 
ne w unHeFtEe'"8un7Tiur that which is was bejorS T^lCs^ 
things anT the is in all things, 

in it and it is in us, so all concur to one perfect 
which is sole, stable, and ever remnining. It is one 
Every form of existence, every oilier thing is 
y, ^tery thing outdd© of that one is nothing.” ^ 

whilst Brxmo thus proved the unrcmlity of all 
jfrom the first principle, the go\il 
' 8 IhM., 281. 
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or substance of tlie world, wliat lie failed to prove, and 
from tlie self-imposed conditions of liis method could 
not prove, was that even in their relation to the first 
principle any reality was left to them. Eegarded as 
that which is reached by abstraction from the limits of 
finite existences, the first principle does not explain, it 
simply annuls them. Their distinction from God is their 
hnitude, and the withdrawal of their finitude, which 
makes them one witli God, makes them lost in God. 
They are only figures carved out in the infinitude of 
sj^ace, and, like figures in space, they vanish when the 
defining lines are withdrawn. 

Such then, in substance, is 

th^“"pr^em with which, directly or indirectly, al| 
s^peculativo thouglit attempts to deal. It would be to> 
forestall the exposition of tlxe Spinoiiistic system to at- 
tempt here, save in a very general way, to answer the 
question, What, if any, traces are to be found in it of 
the influence of this writer on the mind of its aixthor 1 
At first sight there would seem to be j discorda nces ag^ 
great between the leading ideas of Bruno and of Spinoza 
as between the glowing, imaginative, poetical manneii 
and style of the former, stamped throughout with tha 
personality of the writer, and the rigid mathematical] 
mould, excluding every trace of personal feeling, ini 
which the ideas of the latter are cast. What point of 
contact, for instance, can be discerned between Spinoza^s 
view of the universe as a system in which all things fol- 
low from the idea of infinite substance by as strict logical 
deduction as the properties of a triangle from its defini- 
tion, and Brunovs conception of an infinite organism in- 
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stiiict with tho freedom, the iietivity, tlu', pt^rpetual ehaiigo 
and variety of life, and in \vhi(*,h the linst principle is 
for ever manifesting itself, with tho spontaneity and in- 
exhaustible productiveness of art, in the forms and 
. aspects of the world'? Yet perhaps a closer examination 
hmix.lGad to the conclusion that, witli many apparent 
j and some real difforences between tho two systems, in 
I their essential princiide and in the. results to which it 
peads, there is .a real affinity l)otween them. Botli seek 
b justify for thought that idea of the absolute unity of 
'aininngrwhich is tho presupposition of all Bcienec and 
ioF all plnlosophy. Both seek to explain tlie universe 
rom itself, to tho exclusion of any external or arbitrary 
cause, as implying a virtual abandonment of tho pro])lcui 
fto be solved. In the idea of God l)oth endeavour 
to hnd^not an inexplicable supramundane Creator, but 
tlie immanent cause or principle of the world. In both 


there is a sense' in which the words “ God a.ud ‘‘ Nature ” 
^ are interchangoablo. In Bruno, tho first priuffiph'. is tlu*- 
union of potentiality and actuality; and whelluu* you 
consider it as a principle which roaliBos itself in tlu*, 
actual, and call it God, or as all actuality in relation to 
its principle, and call it Nature, it is only one and tho 
thing contemplated from dilferent sides. In Spinoza, 
is that beyond which nothing exists or cun bo 
and Nature — ^understood as tho whole iinite 
including all possible modifications of an infinite 
of infinite attributes in their relation to Substance, 
so far as they axe expressions of it — is only another 
the same nniverse regarded from a different 
in both systems the logical re- 
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suit falls short of the aim and intention of the author, : 
and the failure in both cases arises, to some extent at 
least, from the same cause — viz., the attempt to reach a' 
concrete, by a niethod^hat can yield only an abg to ct,;., < 
unity. A^’^e have seen how in Bruno the infinite living ‘ 
organism, which was his ideal of the universe, ro(luc(5S 
itself to a God who is only a bare self-identical abstrac- 
tion, in which the finite is lost or annulled. And in the 
sequel wo shall find tliat Spinozism is, from one point of 
view, the ambiguous result of two conflicting elements — 
a self-identical, undetermined substance whi(*b is all in i . 
one, and a world of finite indjyidualities, each of which ' 
has a being and reality of its ovm^^^^ is the olivious in-t*|^ , 

tention of the author to bring these two elements into the | ^ 
unity of a perfect system — to find in Sulistanco the originfl 
and explanation of finite existences, and also to bring|f 
back all the individualities of the hnito world into unityi 
in their relation to the one infinite substaneux But the| 
relation between the two elements is only asserted, never 
Remonstrated. The absolutely undetermined is, by 
very definition, precluded from going forth out of itself! 


into a world of finite determinations; and if we start I 4 'tr^. 
from the latter, they can only be brought back to the ^ jr 

former by the destruction of their finitude, and their 
absorption in the infinite all. 

From these considerations it seems to follow that, ' 
whatever weight we attach to the external cAddence of / 

Spinoza’s indebtedness to Bruno, in the movement oi \ 
thought in both writers, in the principle , . 

tlicy start, the end at which they aim, | 

cess, and the reason of their failure, e. eloit' ~ 




, ’-V, 
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may be traced. Whether, in point of fact, wo can affili- 
ate Spinoza^s system to the speculations of his predecoH- 
sor is doubtful, but it must at least be conceded that 
the philosophy of the former betrays tendencies which, 
had he been acquainted with Bruno’s writings, would 
have led him to recognise in the latter a spirit akin to 
his own. 




CHAPTER V. 

DBSOARTKS. 


The pliilosopliy and tlio tlieology of niodcrn times 
start from a ^cominon^^prigm, and^ certain cyia logy 
may Ibe traced, at least in tlieir earlier stages, in 
the course of development through which they^passed. 
W hat firs t s trik es us in studying that doyclopment i^ 
appar en t incon sistency witli its origin. T\io principle o 
f reed^ x is the common source of hoth, in 
sp eedily passes into a doctrine of which seem 

to be the complete negation of freedom. Prom a move 
ment in which everything seems to be grounded on th 
individual consciousness, we are brought almost imin 
diately to a theory of the universe in which God is 
conceived of as to leave to the world and man no 
pendenco or reality. In indigioji, the assertion of 
right of private judgment gives rise to a theology 
absolute predestination and “ irresistible grace.’’ 
p hilosop liy the principle of self-consciousness, 
source of all knowledge and the criterion 
develops into a system of 

a little reflection will 
thus indicated involves 
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ciple of tliG Protestant lleforniaiiou wan, imliHul, tlui 
assertion of spiritual freedom. It exprcisned the nn^olt 
of the reawakening religious conBciousiiess ngainKi cxr 
ternal mediation or authorii.y in mntt(‘rs of faith. It 
is implied in the very idea of religion that tlu; Inimmi 
spirit is essentially related to the divine, and Unit in 
seeking to realise tliat relation it is attaining to a deeper 
consciousness of itself, liy whatever outward nieauH 
I the knowledge of God and of divine things may he com 
I veyed to ns, it is not religious knowledge until it lias 
I been grasped hy the spiritual conaciousneBs aiul Iuih 
itfoimd its witness therein, ni e ult imate entmion of 
i cruth must lie notjyithmit^ hut w ithin, tlu^ B])irit . The 
lyo^ of God must find its rospouBo in the he ar t iin<i 
^conscience of him to whom it speaks, and nothing can 
hold good for him as true or divine which has not re- 

I Lved its authentication in the assurance of faith.” Hut 
lilst nothing, it would seem, can be more thorough- 
ingthan this assertion of spiritual freedom, it invcdvcM 
d directly leads to what might easily l)e regarded m 
e negation of such freedom. li^gious Icnpwlodge 1| 
e revelati on to nian a^ojmo of freedoSlind of absol^to 
ipend^nce.; of freedom, because it is to consciousness 
at truth appeals, and by the activity of congeiouauess 
at truth is apprehended — of absolute dependence, Im 
cause at the very first step of our entrance into the king* 
iom of truth, we find ourselves in a region where nothing 
3an be made or unmade by us, in the presence of an attthor- 
ty which dominates our will and claims tlui complcU^ 
iubmission of our thoughts. The very act of entering 
nto it involves the renunciation of all individual aim- 
bn% inclinations, prejudices, of everything that pertains 
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to me merely as this individual self. It iinpli(‘.s, more4 
over, tlie recognition by the individual self, not merel}| 
of its hnitude and dependence, but of its moral blindnesa 
and weakness. Truth must find its witness in the con-| 
sciousness ; but the consciousness to 'which it appeals is j 
that not of the natural man, but of the spiritual. Tbei 
r^ponse which it awakens is that not of tlxe ,.mtli>?:idwl| 
self, but of a higher or universal self, with wliicli thof 
former is not In harmony. It is therefore the revelation|> 
to me not merely of a universal reason to which th(3 iii,| 
dividual consciousness must subject itself, but of an| 
absolute moral an infin ite will at once in nic' 

and above mo, before which I am solf-condemne(iraiid ^ 
helpless . Ee^on 23egfns wi th thp §yi8e of mora| guil i ^ 
mil imnotene b; but'” 0 l 0 ^)r(isupposition which this in- 
volves is that of an iirfinite will with which my finite 
will is not in harmony, and to wliuih it is only Iry ti n 

that I can ever be reconcile d. It is from this point o; 
view that we can understand how, from the principle o: 
Protestantism, the early Eoformers should be led to tha 
idea of God which constitutes the primary doctrine o: ' 
their theological system. 

The principle which was at the root of the Protestant 
Reformation found thus its first expression in the sjxhoro 
of religion, and it was luu’o that tlio human spirit first 
attained oinancipatiou from that bondage to authority in * 

which it had been hold. B ut th e centur y ^ 

p.ft Dhy ; and both in its origin and development, i dose! 
analogy can be traced between the philosophical and th J 
religious movement* Speculatm. feotjght fdt the saan J , 





impulse with religion to liberate itsel 
positions which had hitherto fettered 
autonomy in its own sphere. And here 
consciousness seemed to employ its nJ 
insubjectingitself to anew and mo, 

^SLtWiJMinUf view tlio phiioj 
may be compared to the first wtion < 

f J^fomors^ and tha^hilosoidiy , 

^21h-ifc„.by the same nioyement of Un 
^^Jfel-JPjeilestmarjm 


expresses the 
®g all things within its own 
!ght ae explanation of all the 

mally stated, DescnrW smreh 
»f certitude was the eudeavour 

to be knowledge the form of 

ocoss by which he”!;;;;;;;^ 

tenon is indeed, when closely 
virtually implies it, lu 
Batisfwjtimi lie begins by re- 
POMiBIe t ^oiTh t 
ents of oriimalTkn^Iedge, 
MS Of unsifted and incongm! ' 
M ophuons, beliefs, which 
I winch have no otlmr than 

if They have 

tkonty or by tnulition, they 

® the form of instinctive 
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none of them -whicli it cannot doubt, and, at least pro- 
visionally, reject ; — not authoritative dogmas and beliefs, 
for these by their very definition have no inherent cer- 
tainty ; not things we seem to perceive by the senses, 
for t he senses often deceive us, ^d wh at ^onc e deceives 

nia y do so alw ays ; not even mathematical propositions, 

for, as we are not the makers of our own minds, it is at 
least conceivable that they are the creation of some 
malicious or mocking spirit who has so constructed them 
as, even in their seemingly demonstrative certainties, to 
be mistaking error for truth. But when, by this process) 
of^limination, I have got rid of or provisionally rejectedi 




one after another of the elements of that accidental con- 
glomerate of beliefs which I have hitherto accepted, is 
there nothing that remains, no^primeval rock o f ceirtitud^ 
or Jimdamental basis of knowledge unassailable bj doubt ? 
And the answer is, that when everything else has been- 
doubted, there isj)ne tjmg whi^^^ beyond jthe reach 
of doubt, which in the vegr process ofjioubting I tacitly 
affirm. , I cannot doubt the doubter . Doubt is thought, I 
and in thinking I cannot but affirm the existence of the I 
thinker. From everything else I can abstract, but I I 
cannot abstract from myself who performs the proce^ of: r 
abstraction, (hgito , ergo mm. ~ 

In this account} which Descartes gives of the way in 
which he seemed to himself to have reached an ultimai 
principle of certitude, it is obvious that he tacitly presu ' 
poses from the outset the nrinciple of whMihirisrg^ 
When he sets out by saying, “ I will question eve: 
which I can doubt,” he virtually posits the I ” as 
umpire by whose verdict everything is to be decided In' 
thi^ as in every other possible investi^a^^on which it cggi^ 
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inulertake, though t pres up])oses i tHoIf, Tn hrit^iiig^a^^ 
tiling to the bar of consciousness, consciousness presumes 
its own reality. Nay, wo can go furtlier, anti say that 
in 6V03ry act of iutelligenco, in the most rudiuumtary 
exercise of tliouglit liy whicli I bring any object lu/fon^ 
m 3 ^seIf as tlie Ijii n l^ p ig sub j ec t to wliit’lj, 
that oT)j(3(it is reftuTed. And this, further, enahli's \is to 
jseo wliat is the real significance of Desc.artt^s’ fundamental 
|priiicii)le. As has lit^en ofttm pointed out, the proposition, 
I think, thorefor(3 1 am,’’ -is only in form syllogistic. As 
ts author himself expressly says, it is iitij} a 
ased on the major pire miss, Whatever thinks exists,” 
|for tlu3 ttirms of that jirt'miss would liavc no meaning 
|save wluit is derived from i;ho xirityr ii a tuition of Ihn unity 
1— JtJiomfcire, 

limply that uni ty as the ultimate d atum 

|)f conscio usnoss . Iix saying I am conscious^^lie 1 ” 
Inul the consciousness pn^dicatedof it cannot be separati^d. 
I flu aflirming tlu3 consciousness wo affirm the I. I)(3Hcart(‘H’ 
ilprojiosition, tluuH^fore, is tluiasaQrtupi j>f tliQ inilkm.d^^^^ 
||unity of tliought and nudity in wdf ciiriHcnouHneii^ 
PJBihliyilf iiri u ( ; iide j.> u wl i i cli_ jl n< no w liulge ri^st s. 
I)escart(»s bad now attaimi<l tlio principle of which ho 
was in (piest ; but tlie iiupiiry would have boon fruitless 
unloBB in that principlo he had found not only that which 
is absolutely certain in itself, but that which is tli ci soip^co 
of a ll o ther certainties, the idea by nioanB of which ym 
c an advance to Foliabilita te the world wliicli doubt has 
destroyed. If this principlo is not to remain a mere 
''Wtoii abstraction, a form of knowledge without content^ 
it ..must enable ub to recover, as objects of rational and 
"tiirtain knowledge what had licen rejected as a oongade^ 
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of unsifted beliefs. How^ then, asks Descarte^liall we 
find in seIf-consciousne^1^%%yt o'aff1^)wle^tj 
the failiire"or success of any^t^^^ to answer this ques- 
tion must, it is easy to see, turn u]3on the sense in which 
the principle itself is understood. Whether the proposi- 
tion, “ I in thinking am,” or more briefly, ‘‘ I think,” is to 
be fruitful or barren, depends on the part of it on which the 
emphasis is thrown. If the latter term be limited by the 
former, if, in other words, the thought or self-conscious- 
ness here affirmed be taken as merely subjective and| 
individual, the proposition contains in it the beginning j 
and end of all knowledge. In the empirical fact of lLis| 
own„.. self-consciousness there is nothing which enaH 
the indiyidual to transcend his own i ndiv id^ualitv. I 
Thought that is purely mine can build forTSself no' 
bridge by which it can pass to a world that lies, by 
supposition, wholly beyond it. The future history of 
philosophy was to show, in the vain endeavours of the 
empirical psychologists, from Locke downward^o solve 
this problem, that iiqdividualism im prisQiia^.the-,J 3 iind in 
jt^ own isolated conscious ness, and can never attain to 
the legitimate knowledge of the nature or even of the 
existence of any reality beyond it. 

On the other hand, th e principle of selLc Qiisc iousnes sI 
ma y; be_^ cpTxst3^¥^ as To^become in itself thO[mitfiill 

sourcej^^no^o^e, a pd the_ JestJiyjhicIl all Jknow-| 

Ig5ge ^^_caa.,h ^ understood tc® 

mean is, that beyond all difference of thought and beingffl 
■'of thought and its object, there is a unity which alonel 
makes this di fferen i^ intelligi^, a urpfywhich is tlmj 
first pres upposito fi pj.J^ affirmation about the 4 )articidaiJ 


s uEfiSt^Jid the .„parkicular O^o state it differ- 
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jntly, it may mean that whilst I can abstract from every- 
-jhing else, I cannot abstract from t he being which is iden- 
}ical with thought. That bSglS'^IortliTT^^^ 
particular self ; for that too, like every other particular 
jontingent existence, I can in one sense abstract from. 

; can make it an object of observation, I can think of it, 
nd I can think it away, as that Avhich was not and 
light not be. But the j^foom.w hich I cannot ab - 
jTact, the self w;h ich is ident ical with tho ught, i s that^ 
br which not only I , this jar^iilar Jndiv am, but 
[ or which and in wh ich I and things are. So far 
om shutting me up in a mere subjective experience, 
^ith a world of realities lying beyond and inaccessible, 
elf>consciousn es8, thus und erstood, is that which contains 
Ifai Lthe possibility of all knowledge . It isjha^jwhicji 

l is presupiposed in alL knowledge and to which all realiti es 

' 

I n which of these senses did Descartes und erstand his 
own ftoidamental principl e? Iii his endeavour to re- 
construct the world by means of it, did he employ it in 
the sense in which it is altogether inadequate for the 
task, or in the sense in which a system of knowledge 
can Intimately be based on it? The answer is, that 
did neither , but wavered between the two radically 
agt interpretatioiis, and whilst his system con- 
implies or points towards the higher 
grasps it firmly nor carries it out to 
■ the arbitrary expedients 

employs to extract more from his first prin- 
m ^e sense, it could yield, proves 

.was, that tow^WTs , 
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other and more consequent thinkers to discern its full 
significance. 

To say that self-consciousness is that to which 
things are relative, is to say that the world is an in- i. ’ • ; ' 

telligihle world, and that betwixt jgdnd an jT^jng^^ 

thought and being, there is no essential division, anc J 
lid^Tiecessity, therefore, to go iir search of some thirc ' ’ 

principle to mediate between them. Such a necessity! '' 
however, Descartes creates for himself. The doubt or 
provisional negation of external things by which the 
affirmation of a’ conscious self had been reached, he 
speedily hardens into an absolute negation. It js,,bhroi^^ 
t he oppositio n of a not-self Jhaj} mind realises itse lf. 

How then can that conscious self which exists only as it 
opposes itself to that which is not-self, which knows itself 
only in abstracting from a world without, hold any in- 
telligent converse therewith'? In attempting to know - 
any thing beyond itself, is not consciousness committing 
a virtually suicidal act '? This difficulty was rendered 
moye fo rmidable for D e scartes by t h e view he iakesj pf a 
the essentially distinctive nat ure of mind ana matt er. 

Mind and matter are independent substances, each having 
its own deterniiniii^ or characteristic attribute. The 
characteristic attribute of mind is thought or self- 
consciousness, that of matter is extension, and these two 
can only be understood in a sense which renders them / — . . 

reciprocally contradictory. Thought or self-consciousnessl^AV’^^ ' 
is that which is absolutely self-included and indivisible. ' 

We can ideally distinguish in it that which thinhs and ■ 

that which is object of thought ; but they do not lie out- 1 -Sf . > . 
side of each other, they are indivisible elements in A 
unity of self-consciousness. But. if liis Mtenriveness h 
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tk^ ess^^ of mind, that of matter is tlu‘. very opposite 
or contradiction of this — ^^j^tension, sclf-oxteruality, ex- 
istence which consists of parts outside of parts, without 
any centre of unity. Mind is sclf-consciousness ; mat- 
ter, on the other hand, is absolute selfliissness. Now 
then, between things which T)y their very definition are 
reciprocally exclusive, can there bo any conimunion'? 
Ho w, c an that wliose very being is to be selfless becomo 
related to^fii^ i*^ d'- eonacipus 

B i n passing into mind, mutter in ust cea^^^^ to b o 

ir ; in going forth to apprehen d inatter, must 
to be mind. 

me expedient by which ultimatply_ en- 

deavours to overco me t his difficulty is, as wo shall see, 
tlxaTof^rbitrarily depriving the two iudcp(3ndt‘nt sub- 
stances of their independence and reciprocal (‘Xidusive- 
\ ness by reducing them to mpijionts of a third and higher 

X "' substance . Whilst the distinctive attribute which makes 
I each a substance with reference to the other remains, 
/ their opposition is mediated by the absolute^ suh^ 
r on whom the existonco ofjbo^t^^ this 

■ ; attempt to overcome the dualism of mind aiurmatter 

4 , . ‘ presents itself first in a somewhat cruder and more 
mechanical form. Mind and matter are essentially op- 
' ' ^ ' posed; but God becomes the guarantee to mind of the 
truthfulness' of its ideas of matter. Mind lias no im- 
mediate cert ainty of the truth of those ideas”; it simply 
* , finds them in itself. They convoy no assurances of any 

f objective reality corresponding to them. It is conceiv- 

ij able, as was formerly supposed, that our notions of 

( material things, or even of the existence of an external 
World, may he ihusiem s. But our idea of Q'od is that 
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of an all-perfect Being, one of whose perfectionX^^-^ 
solute veracity or truthfulness. If, therefore, in the 
mind which owes to Him its existence we find certain/' 
clear and distinct ideas of matter or of external realities,! 
the veracity of God is the unquestionable security that\ 
these ideas are true. Ideas of things which we couldt 
not otherwise trust, we can trust as implanted in us by! 
a God that cannot lie. 

Arbitrary and forced as this me thod of so lving^^e 
probleyii before him seems tqj3e, what it really indicates 
^i^tliat Descarte s had disc erned the inadeq uacy of a 
merely individualistic q)nncipl 6 of knowled ge, an d ha d 

J )eguii to see lEaTlhe consciousness of tlie indivi dud is' 
mplica ted with a consciousness wider and more ahs e- 

becomes more obvious when^ 
wo go on to consider liqw Descartes contrives, without 
ai^ conscious departure from his fundamental principle^* 
t o extract fro m it the idea of God mTid-thcLdE9.9^ His? 
objectiv e esdstence . liTTvm”^^ consciousness seems 
AoTiim to testify to something more absolute than 
j|ftself. I n the firsji. plac e, he finds in it an _idea| j / 

I yhich, from its very nature, cannot Fe tracST'to | 

rin^ source, an d wh ich Therefore witne sses to an 
^|e B cm g as its ca use or archetype . Wliatever rea]| 
ity, he argues, any thing or idea contains, at least as 
much must be contained in its cause. If I find in 
myself an idea which contains more reality than is * 
contained in my own nature or could be derived or 
collected from other finite natures, I may conclude 
that there is a being containing in himself an amount 
of reality transcending that of all finite existence. t 

Such an idea is that of God, the infinite substanoe, 
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and it could only liavo bccui iniplaiitod in me hy an 
actually existing God 

To this argument it is easy to take excerpti on, on the 
obvious ground that it im^supposes th(‘. tiling which it is 
intended to provo^ — that it seeks to deducivfroni conscious- 
ness, or one of the ideas of constdousness, a licdng who 
is to guarantee the veracity of consciousiKJss ; and further, 
that it attempts to find in thought the proof of some- 
thing outside of thought or until inkahh^— in (>th(‘,r words, 

, to make thought transcend, itself. Y<3t t lu^ flaw is on ly 
j in the fom . not in the real though i!hj[)licit Hignifieance 
l of the argumen t. The being who contains in liiniself 
pll perfections is still a being thouglit of in a most defi- 
liite way. Seeming to himself to have forticd a path 
Joutward to a region liexoruLconsciousncBB, Ih^scartcs is 
ptill and what ho^haa really achieve d is vir - 

I fcually foexpand th e sphere ot solf-consci oimness till it 
l ^Jnbra ces that which transcends all that is finitojaid 
I ndividu al. The secret nerve of the argument, and tliat 
■which constituted its motive and significjanco, was, that 
|fther^a^an_in^^ element in thought, or that the con- 
sciousness of the indhndual, when closely exam iuod, is. 
B fceentoTie i mplic ato d with or dominated by a universal 
■V V''-' or a consciousness of the infinit e. 

» between the apparent and tlio real aigni- 

' fiemee of the argument becomes still' more obvious in 
the second form in which Descartes prestuits it, and 
which is only^a^ modification of the ^^ontologica l nrg iir 

V ' Aq^as. The Q |) jpfit|ive exiaiep .ee 

'‘ TO004.il’ involT^ m^lKev^ i dea. c^God. Amongst 
^ mmds we find one, the highest 

' wise and powerful wd 



absolutely perfect ; and we perceive that tliis idea, unlike 
others, contains in it the characteristic, not of possible 
or contingent, but of absolutely necessary existence. In 
the same way, tlKn’efore, as from the fact that the idea 
of a triangle necessarily involves that its angles should 
be equal to two right angles, wo conclude that every 
triangle must have this property ; so from the fact that 
the idea of an absolutely perfect being includes in it 
that of existence, we conclude that such a being must 
necessarily exist. Here again the argument, thpugli 
hudty in the fori n in which l)escart(^ presents it j i s 
valimble as im Scating the unt cnabiencss of hi£ qrigi~l 
nal staii dp oi iit, and the inevitable t endency to read into 
it a new and deeper meaning . If self-consciousness 
is only individual, and wo suppose a world of realities 
lying outside of it, it is impossible to conclude from self- 
existence or any other clement of an idea in us that 
there is any actual reality corresponding to it — any 
more than, according to Kant’s fa miliar illustration, I 
can infer from the idea of a hundred doll ars in my mind 
that I have them in my“'’purse.' TEat equality of its 
angles to two right angles is a necessary element of the 
idea of a triangle, proves no more than that any actual 
triangle exists, it will possess this proper^y^ and that 
necessary existence belongs to the idea of God, merely 
proven that there is a being corresponding to the idea, 

' he exists necessarily. Hy no straining, therefore, could 




the principle of self-consciousness, if regarded as mm^ely 
individualistic, break down, in this case any more than 
in any other, the barrier between the subjective self aind 
the world of realities opposed to it# But whfiit Deackrte gf| 
was really aiming at .was a s eIf-(^n^igjU|nM^ ■ 
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not indiv idual li ut nniversal^ or the principle that the 
real presupposition of knowledge is not the individiiars 
consciousness of himself as an individual, but the thought 
or consciousness of a self which is beyond all individual 
selves and their objects — ^that, viz., of u niyer sal or abso- 
Other existences may be contingent, 
other things may or may not be; butj behind all o ur 
jideas there is one which, whether jvve ^re explicitly or 
onlyThTpIicitly conscious o^>t, so proves its reality fr om 
though t, that_^ougl^becon^ iinpgssibl e with out _it. 
Ite absolute reality_is so fundam^taI_to_thqu^^^ thatjg 
d oubt it is tg^dpubt reason itself. This was the goal to 
which Descartes was tending. Had he reached it, the 
principle of individual freed om with which he started 
would have converted itself into another form, which is 
either the pantheistic suppression of freedom, or the re- 
establishment of it o n a deeper basi s.^ In his own hands, 
however, it remained in the imperfect form in which it 
served only to introduce into his system a new element 
absolutely inconsistent with the principle from wliich he 
started. 

The foregoing view of the tendency and results of the 
Cartesian philosophy will be borne out if we consider, 
further, how near Descartes comg s to the abandonment 
m express terms of hi^ oriS^S for a different stand- 
; in other words, t o pae recog nition of t he truth 
it it is not the consciousness of“""seITn5iir" the c on- 
ousness of God wMch is the first principle of know- 


fcedge. W hat he had represented to himself as the ori- 


'ginal certainty of self had been reached by doubting 

( everything else ; but it was not the doubt that had 
created the certitude, but the certitude that had 


ere- 
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ated the doubt. It was the implicit presence of a 
standard of reality that had led him to pronounce his 
first notions of things illusory and unreal. The idea ; 
that was the lyriiis in the process of doubt was not \ 
that of the things doubted, but the idea or conscious-) 
ness of self. In like manner when he conies to con- 
sider the relation of the idea of God to other ideas, 
or of the idea of the infinite to that of the finite, he 
expressly maintains that the idea of infinite and neces- 
sary being does not arise by abstraction or negation 
from that of finite, contingent being, but conversely, 
that it is the presence in the mind of the idea of in- 
fi nite a nSnoe cess^y being that enables us to pronounc e 
any othe r existences to be finite and c ontingen t. « I ^ 
ought not to think, says he, that I perceive the in- M 
finite only by negation of the finite, as I perceive rest 
and darkness by negation of motion and light ; on the 
contrary, I clearly perceive that there is more of reality ^ 
in infinite substance than in finite, and therefore that, in ^ 
a certain sense, t he idea of the infi nite is prior in me to ^ 
tha t of th e finite.” In other words, the idea of the infi- ^ 
nite is presupposed in that of the finite ; the former is 
the positive idea, the latter produced merely by nega- 
tion or limitation of it. It is reall y, thoxigh^^ra^n- 
sciouslv, the ide a of God from^which we siart, and ' 
£om which our ideas of other existen ces as finite are ! 

den-^dr '~ But'^iF TBiFISe" so,'''"it' oKefvmt 

we have here the complete subversion' of Descartes’'! 
original principle of knowledge. For, in the first '^iace,f 
amongst the ideas of finite things to which that of %he| 
infinite is now pronounced th^ must included | 

the idea of the finite individual theJ 
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second place, tlie coijito ergo s-mn was, as we can now- 
see, only his proof of God in another form. In the 
latter, he finds in his mind an idea which, in contrast 
with all ideas of merely finite, contingent existences, is 
that of infinite or necessary existence. In the former 
he found in his mind an idea which, in contrast with 
all ideas he could doubt or deny, was absolutely certain. 
The starting-point and the process are in both cases, the 
same. What he denies or reduces to negativity and 
contingency in contrast wdth the idea of God, is pre- 
cisely the same with what he denied or reduced to 
illusion aud nullity in contrast with the idea of self. 
The conclusion he reaches must be in both cases the 


same. And that the self of the one process is ready 
identical with the God of the other, is further obvious 
from this, that doubt is possible, not through the cer- 
tainty of self, but through the certainty of absolute 
fcmtL I n doubting or den ying anything, the tacit appeal 
|%jipt to a finite but to an infinite standard, not to the 
idea of the subjective self, but to that of absolutr objec- 
tive j:^^ity. Th e seK of the <pg^o ergo sum was there- 
fore not really the individual self, b ut thatTn^te w hh^ 

i hejm3L4J^ounces to be the prius in thoughtof^ll 
finite existence 

But though l ogicall y Descartes’ own express admis- 
®on implied the abandonment of his former for a new 
did no t himself recognise or 
save his own consistency he 
^has -recourse to a distinction which is simply the ac- 
knowledgment of the unresolved dudism wMch charac- 
teiises his system . In order to retain the cogito &rgo sum 
as a first, principle, whilst yet asserting, that God or the 
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infinite is in thought tlie prius of the finite, he distin- 
guishes between the principle of knowledge {principium 
cognoscendi) and the principle of being {prindpium 
es§mdi\ assigning the former role to the Ego, the latter 
to God. But a p hilosoph ical system fails by its own 
sho wing, if it do es not give to all with whicli it dea ls 
t he un^ of Imoicledge , What, as a phi^^)hy, it 
undertakes to do, is to explain the world asmi intel- 
ligible world — to trace ratimgl relations between all 
existences and orders of “being, to make them ^niem- 
bers of one syste^ by showing how .a ll are expressions 
oT^one pri nciple to wSch^^all their differences pan be 
brought back, 'fo^nake Being, therefore, something 
^arf from and irreducible to the principle of know- 
ledge, is virtually to confess the inadequacy of the 
system and of the principle on which it is based — to 
save that principle by admitting that there is^pomething 
it cannot explain. EorJDescartes th e^ true escape from i 
his dilemma^ould have been by admitting the conclu- 
sion t o which his ^own hes itating language logically 
pointed — t ^t^^d_^Qr the infinite is jfirst in knowle4g^ 
as weh as %st in bej i[g7""'T^ the~"ei EstSu ce oJ| 

GodrSdialEe of God, and make the latter only the 
proof of the former, was the impossible attempt to go 
outside of knowledge for the explanation of know- 
ledge ; and it was an attempt which his own account 
of that idea rendered wholly arbitrary and self-contra- 
dictory. Eor what alone can be meant b 
or implanteJTdea of Grod 


activity o 
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God from itself. T here is n o advance to something new 
*in thinking of the existence of God, when in thought I 
have already His necessary exigence. Th e idea 
; already th e existence of God . I think GocC"'*Sere- 
^ore (5od is,” is no more a syllogism in which exist- 
ience is inferred from thought than cogito ergo sum is 
such a syllogism.'^ The existenc e and the th^yi^g ht ar^ 
I given in one act, insenarablv. united. It was because 


given in one act, insenarablv^n nited. It was^ be cause 
Descartes failed to jerceiye^tiiis tE^the unity to whic h 

his s ystem tende d wa£_left„,^.till enqumbered^j with a 

iduahstic elem ent. 

“nsSfy, it is to be remarked that the* dualism whicli 
remains unresolved in Descartes’ view of the relation of 
God and the world, continues of necessity unresolved in 
his conception of the relation of mind and mat ter, of soul 
and body. If the infunte be arbitrarily separated from 
tnefinite, the latter necessarily breaks into irreconcilable 
oppositions. Thought and being divided at the source 
cannot be united in the streams. Accordingly, mind and 
matter, the worlds within and the world without, reinain, 
in Descartes’ view, independent entities tied together 
o nly by an ar bitrary bond, ^hey are, a^we have seen, 
so defined as to be each the absolute negation of the 
other. The two are conceived of only as substances recip^ 
rocally excluswe, and their very nature consists in being 
reciprocally exclusive. It would seem, therefore, impos- 
sible that two substances so defined should be united in 
one system or brought into any real relation to each 
other. To be so would imply that mind should cease 
to be mind, or matter matter — that mind should become 
extended, or matter think. AU the devices, therefore, 
by which Descartes endeavours to include them in one 
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system, are expedients to knit together what has been 
irreparably rent asunder. Mind has in it ideas of cor- 
poreal things ; but these ideas have no real hut only a 
representative relation to external objects, and they are 
not the mind's own, hut due to an outside power who 
nieclianicaUy inserts or infuses them and vouches for 
their truth. Body and soul are not in themselves re- 
lated to each other ; they are not correlative factors of 
a whole which explains at once their difference and 
their unity, hut independent substances brought and 
kept together by an external and unintelligible force. 
Thus matter and mind fall asunder, and that which is 
supposed to unite them does not unite them for thought. 
There being nothing in their own nature which unites 
them, an arbitrary act of power, even when it is des- 
ignated omnipotent, explains nothing, but is merely 
another way of saying that son^^ or another they 
are united. ^ 

There is indeed one form of e xplanation to whic h, 
with maAs_jof _ hesi^io n. l^ scartes' langiiflgft 
flnallyTo point, anTwhich, in' so far as it is a conceiv-, 
able explanation^ indicat es the u lti mate goal to which ] 
his philo sophy lead s. The duaHsm which is only verhr 
aUy solved by reference to an inexplicable act of powetr^ 
finds at least a possible solution when the extended and 
thinking substances are subordinated to an absolute or 
infinite substance in which their differences are lost* 
But in order to this solution two things are necessary r 
in the first place, the subordinate substances must he 
deprived of their substantial charaete and reduced to 
attributes ox accidents ; and m '.^^nd plac% the 
common substance in 
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conceived of as something underlying yet different from 
both. And this, accordingly, is the process by which 
Descartes effected his final solution of the problem be- 
fore him, the restoring to unity of his disintegrated 
universe. Substance, he tells us, is “that which so 
exists that it needs nothing else in order to its exist- 
ence.’’ But in this sense the notion cannot be applied 
to finite, created existences. Mind and matter retain, 
indeed, each its substantial character and distinguishing 
attribute with reference to the other ; but with reference 
to God they lose their independence and exclusiveness, 
and become, as absolutely dependent, moments or acci- 
dents of His being. Finther, the supreme or absolute 
substance in which mind and matter find their reality 
must be something in which their distinctive charac- 
teristics no longer exist, a unity which is different 
from both. Though elsewhere, therefore, Descartes 
speaks of the nature of God as having a nearer affinity 
to mind than to matter, yet, contemplated as substance, 
he expressly declares that nothing can be predicated in 
the same sense of God and finite creatures. The quali- 
ties of matter He cannot have, for matter is divisible 
and imperfect ; and if thought can be ascribed to Him, 
it is in Him somethingessentially different from thought 
[ in man. God is therefore for us simply the unknown 
I something which remains when we abstract from nature 
and man their distinctive attributes. He is neither 
matter nor thought, and if He can he conceived at all, it 
is only as the bare abstraction of Being which is common 
to both. 

It is little wonder that Descartes’ language should 
become hesitatmg and ambiguous when he seems to he 
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led by bis own logic to a conception wliicb, instead of 
explaining tbe differences of the finite world, seems to 
suppress or annul them — which, having absorbed nature 
and man in God, reduces God Himself to a lifeless 
abstraction of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
Eut whilst Descartes, recoiling from the pantheistic 
abyss to the brink of which he had been led, refuses to . 
commit himself in definite terms to this result, it was! 
left for anotlier and more resolute thinker to follow out | 
his principles to their legitimate conclusion. 


Spinoza. 


NOTE. 

The treatise ‘ De Deo et Honiine/ which, has been brought 
to light in recent times, may be regarded as a kind of study 
for Spinoza’s greater and more systematic work, the ^ Ethics.’ 
For the student of his philosophy its chief interest lies in 
lihe fact that the ideas of the later work are here presented 
to us in an inchoate and cruder form. As the title indi- 
cates, the subject of the earlier work is the same as that of 
the later ; the succession of topics -is the same in both, 
and we find in them many coincidences both of thought 
and expression. But the earlier treatise is less coherent and 
complete. There is much in it — conceptions, definitions, 
phrases, scholastic and theological formulae— which 'are. not 
found in the ‘Ethics,’ and which can only be regarded as 
survivals from a more immature stage of thought. At the • 
outset Spinoza seems to be hesitating between different start- 
ing-points, and making trials of fundamental principles 
which are essentially incbnsistent. There are many gaps in 
the logical sequence of thought, dialogues are interposed 
which interrupt the main .argumentj and an appendix is 
added in which the doctrines of the work are re-discussed 
Mrom a different point of. view. But. with all these differ- 
I ences the general character of the two works is the same. 

! They bear the stamp of the same mind, only of the same 
mind at an earlier and a later stage of its phijosophical de- 
velopment. Ill the former we see the writer feeling his way 
to ideas concerning God and man which reappear in the 
latter,^^|reed from irrelevances and inconsequences, as the 
final result, of his speculations, 
r / It was my intention, as formerly indicated, to prepare fof 
/the critieism and interpretation of the ‘ Ethics ’ by a care- 
^ ful examination of the treatise ‘ De Deo et Homine.’ Such 
an examination, however, would have extended this book 
greatly beyond the limits assigned to it. I have there- 
I fore been compelled to omit this part of my general plan. 
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CHAPTEE VI 


THE ^ethics’ — ITS METHOD. 


The point of view of a philosophical writer reflects itself, 
not only in the substance of his teaching, hut in the 
form in which it is cast. ' Clear speculative insight may 
rise above the restraints of a false or defective method, 
but cannot altogether withstand its influence. Porm 
inevitably reacts on matter, method unconsciously inodi- 
fles ideas or hinders their full expression and develop- 
ment. Prom the form, therefore, of Spinoza^s system 
we may derive some help in the endeavour to apprehend 
its general bearing and to discover the reasons both of 
its success and of its failure, of what it does and of 
what it leaves undone. 

Wliat Spinoza aimed at was a system of knowledge in \ 

^ «*«>***^m^^ '—■**- — \ 

which everything jho uld fo llow b y strict necessity 
thought fr om the flrstjrincipk witly 
it is the function of reason to rise above the influence \ 
of the senses, to strip away from the objects it contem- 
plates the guise of contingency and independence with 
which ordinary observation clothes them, and ah i 

things rel ated to eac h other under J;he form of absolute 
necessity. To this endlt seeks to penetrate to the first ' 
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ground or presupposition of all thought and being, to 
grasp “ that idea which represents the origin and sum of 
nature, and so to develop all our ideas from it that it 
shall appear as the source of all other ideas.” 

With such a conception of the nature of knowledge it 
' is easy to see how Spinoza should regard t he scienc e of 
mathematics as affording the purest type of method, and 
should endeavour, as he has done, to cast his^system in 
geometrical form. In geometry everything is based on 
rhe fundamental conception of space or quantity, and 
the whole content of the science seems to follow by 
rigid logical necessity from definitions and axioms re- 
lating to that conception. Might not the same exactitude, 
certainty, necessity of sequence be obtained for the 
truths of philosophy as for the truths of mathematics by 
following the same method ? It was probably some such 
f anticipation that led Spinoza to give to his great wgxk 
the form which is indicated by its titl^^^Scsjie- 
monstrated in Geometrical Order, ^"^nd to seT^^riits 


ideas, after the manner of Euclid, in a series of detlni- 
i tions, axioms, postulates, and of propositions and corol- 
laries flowing from these by strict logical deduction. 

To what extent the defects of Spinoza’s system are 
to be traced to his method will perhaps appear in the 
sequel ; but it may be pointed out here that, from the 
^ itature of the thing , a P^-'^rely geometrica l mSK^s 

inadequate to the tr eatment of p hilosophicgT t r uth. 

1. For one thing, philosophy must go further back 
than either mathematics or the sciences that treat of 
’ outwarSTnature. These sciences may and do take much 
. -.Tor granted; philosophy admits of no iinexamined pre- 
■ / : "suppos^ons. The former not only deal with limited 
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departments of knowledge, and witli tilings the existence 
of which is regarded as already known, without asking 
how they come to he known, hut they employ categories 
and forms of thought which they do not investigate, and 
presuppositions which they do not pretend to do more 
than verbally define. Even geometry may, in this point 
of view, he called a hyp oth etical science. It presupposes 
the objective existence of space, and employs, without 
inquiry into its validity, the category of quantity. It 
begins with certain definitions, e.y., of a point, a line, a 
surface, without examining into their origin or asking 
whether they are mere arbitrary conceptions, or express 
what is absolutely true and real. Philosophy cannot 
content itself with such a meth od. It caniurtiollow 
e Txau^^ and start with defini- 

tions and axioms, or employ in an uncritical way, 
like the physical sciences, such categories as being, 
substance, causality, &c. It must go back to the very 
be ginni ng, and, in a sense, create the matter with which 
it deals. It must entitle itself to the use of its cate- \ 
gories by tracing their origin and development, see them 
coming to the birth in the pure medium of thought, and 
evolving themselves in the necessary movement or pro- 
cess of reason. The special sciences may content them- 
selves, each with its own provisional view of things, and 
may relegate to philosophy the task of explaining and 
verifying it. A philosophy which did so would need 
another philosophy to examine and criticise it. 

2. The geometrical method, when closely ex^iae d, 
fails in that Quality which constitutes, at first 
p eculiar attraction . It does not furnish to philosophy the 
paradigm of a science in which, everything follows by strict 
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necessity from its fundamental principle. In a nliilo 

out a senes of propositions whicli follow by rimd deduc 
tion from the definitions of the figures 7 1 

deduced from 

constructions are condition a ^^cn 

idea, bul are not produced by it ^ef33^‘ 

8«!®«kasn, 

p*^*^'^**-*^ ui i t ix^QQ surfaces soliMo 

ig ed ^ netractioM of fhatever H ad. 

they m™ relate ttorueel™ iTSaTolhcr aeirdloTto 
tteo»d.t.o«e,bicblh. eouoeptior, of apace ir.vche. 

° f'3-d»f-''"."I>;>‘ibeae ideal conelraclioaa a’ 
:!BliZst^.jof geometrical truths of' immeiisp'7in,; •'- 

tharadTiLSOiir!" 

®'^t"neitber-fes77i&n7^ 

if tK are the necessary product * 

f the to^Mi^^^tion. That coneeptiL^ in ' 

■ j^3;^7Pl!,°ijgj^ ^tenninat ion, and the deterrnim 
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tiPlllit getl imposed on it fipm. 3Yit]iou^^^ 

If, therefore, philosophical truth is to he, not a system 
in which by arbitrary sjmthesis you force its first prin- 
ciple to become fertile, but one in which thatjp rincip le^l 
by its own genetic power, necessarily deter mines o r, 
differentiates itself to aU particular truths, then obvi-i 
ously it is a misco nceptioj j^p seek t he type oL jIlfihjl 
system in the province the mathematici an. 

3. The main objection to the employment in philos- 
ophy of the geometrical method is that the cat egorj on 
which it is based is inadequate to the treatment of spir- 


Inevitable confusion and error arise from 
ying to one order of things conceptions or cate- 
gories which are strictly applicable only to another and 
lower order of things, or in leaving out of account in 
the higher and more complex sphere all conditions and 
relations save those which pertain to the lower. How the 
conceptions of space and quantity have their proper and 
exclusive application only to objects which can be con- 
ceived of as occupying extension or lying outside of each 
other : whilst philosophy, in so far as it deals with tin 


spiritual, has to do wi 


or special r elati ons vaiush . In formal langua ige, mathM 
matical method is ap plicable only to the sphere of selji 
externality" but^‘'^cap a^^ of dealing with thoughl 
ff^^SSnsciousness, which is the sphere of immanenc l 
or self-in|}ern^tv. 

MatSmati^l science recommends itself by the clear- 
ness anS'^^^Iicity of its conceptions and the demon- 
strative certainty of its results. But; however vUuable 
within its own sphere, as compared with other sciences 
it may be said that its simplicity arises from its s hallow- 
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iii m, or abstract ness, and its certainty from its ignoring 
of the very elements whicli, in the case of these sciences, 
complicate the problems to he solved. Geometry, as we 
have said, is 1:ms_ecl_on the concejpti o n o f sp ace, and on 
or figures in space,. It abstracts from 
all relations of actual objects, save tliose which arise 
from their being extended — from all conditions save 
that of not occupying the same parts of space with each 
other. But this obviously is a way of looking at things 
, which is purely abstract ; and conclusions reached with 
r eference to such abstractio ns do not apuk^-sklctlv sneak- 

ing, to anything ^B^^d %e abstrapt^ its<df. Even 

i norgan ic objects are incapable of being reasoned about 
tf^nclusions which are true of space and its parts 
tield good with respect to them. In the material world 
I there are indeed unities which are unities merely of aggre- 
gation — made up, that is, of parts which seem to be only 
externally related to each other, and to be connected with 
other unities only externally. But there are no mate- 
rial realities which are absolutely continuous or which 
can be thought of as if their component parts were re- 
lated to each other as the ideal parts of pure space, or 
as if propositions with reference to lines, surfaces, solids 

I were unconditionally applicable to them. Hor, again, 
are there any material realities which are not related to 
, each other in other ways than can he embraced under 
the conception of spatial extension. Inorganic suh- 
^ stances undergo ^.gmical changes which do ^o^ admit j }f 
I being expressed s imply in terms of quantit^ ^lfr^ r^ts, 
\ but space does not, and the rusting is something more 
than a change of spatial relations. Chemical changes, 
■in. other 'Wtds,^ involve o ^ ] ^onditio:^*^^^S!^bQ^ 
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sp^e. In a chemical compound the unity is one 
d?'"^iich the elements have lost their independent 
quantitative existence; their spatial individuality has 
vanished in the neutral product. Still less do 
ganic ^e xistences admit of being adequately dealt with 
"S^r the category of quantity. A living being is not 
composed of parts which exist simply outside of each 
other, and have only external or spatial relations to. 
each other. There is a sense in which in an organismi 


tlie Lwhole^ is Jai every par t, and._-die jparts^xisWmJ^^y 
the whole. In a mere material aggregate the whole 
simply the sum of the p)arts ; but in ah ^ipg ^unity. when I 
you have summed up all the parts, you’Tiave left outl 
something which escapes spatial, measurement, and yei 
which constitutes the very essence of the thing. It is 
o ^y wh en^ it ceases to be Jivin g that an organism de4 
sceiids into tlie sphere to wliich quantitative^ mearStr^es 
belong. is"Tliat its xihlty of “parts 




external to parts, but of parts whicli have their being i^ 
and thr^igh each oth er — ^ . 9 . scdfrcxt e^ aiai but an im3 
manentorself-internal unity . Least of all, when wa 
rise to the s phere of spiiitu^ thin gs, — when we propose 
to consider the relatioiis of Grod and man, to treat of 
such things as i ntellige nce, foeedom, duty, immortality, — 
can we adequately apprehend them by a method which , 
turns on q mntit ative relations. Organisms, whatever x 
else they are, are things which still occupy space, and 
may therefore partially be apprehended by means of a 
category which deals with objects externally related to 
each other. But in the sphere of thought dr. self-con- ^ 
sciousness we have absolutely transcended that of spatial 
outwardness. The indiviaihle unity of self-consciousne ss^ 







gft ea jgeater than his mp.t,T,n^ 
of hiB system which it is impossible 
tbe categories that in general seem U 
■e laet Book of the ‘Ethics,’ especially, 
e m a measure the very ideas, such 
a frwdom.and individuality and of fin 
m fhe earher Books, he most 
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ideas, and the explanation of the errors into which he is 
betrayed ; and the general bearing of his system becomes 
more intelligible when we consider it in the light of that 
method, as a h^f^gknce at some qlits, le^ 
may suffice to show. 

1. One of these points is his identification of tlio ||jj 
infinite with, the purely affirmativ e, o f the fini te^j^ril 
deter mined with the negative. In one of his letters^ 
occurs the following passage : “ As to the doctrine ^ 
that figure is negation and not anything positive, 
it is plain that the whole of matter, considered in- 
definitely, can have no figure, and that figure can only *t 
exist in finite and determinate bodies. He who says 
that he perceives a figure, merely says that he has before 
his mind a limited thing. But this limitation does not ^ 
pertain to the thing in. respect of its being, but, on the ^ 
contrary, of its non-being. Asj tlicn, figur e is nothing ^ 
but limitation,, .and limitatm^^ is negation, figur e, as. I 1 
have said , can be nothing but negation.’' The sanie^ 
principle is expressed in more general terms in another 
letter,^ where he writes : It is a contradiction to con- 
ceive anything whose definition involves existence, or, 1 
which is the same thing, affirms existence, under nega- 1 
tion of existence. And since determination indicates q 
nothing positive, but only a privation of existence in the 
nature conceived as determinate, it follows that th^of h 
w hich the de finition affirm s existence c annot be con- ^ 
cei 3 ^effi.jasL..dete^^ Applying the principle here"** 

enunciated, he in the same letter identi 
God, or of a Beinsf absolutelv nerfeci" 
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since the nature of God does not consist in a certain 
kind of being, but in being which is absolutely indeter- 
minate, His nature demands everything which perfectly 
expresses being, otherwise it would be determinate and 
filefectiye/' And the same doctrine, that “ finite being is 
liegation, infinite being absolute affirmation,” is laid down 
■ |n the ^ Ethics.’ ^ 

In these passages the iiiliuence of what may be termed 
a geom^tiical conception of the universe is obvio us. 
When^ ^'represent to ourselves the relation of infinite 
and finite by that of space and its determinations, the 
idea of the finite becomes that simply of privation or 
legation. A figure in space has no individual reality ; 
n so far as it has any positive reality, it is only the 
.’eality that belongs to the part of infinite space which 
.ts periphery cuts off ; and in so far as it can be said to 
I bave any individual existence in distinction from infinite 
space, that existence is not positive but negative, it is 
created solely by cutting off or negating all of space that 
is outride . of it. B^yexy essence, th eref ore, is privation, 
negatjpn, want of be^. Its sole being is non-being. 
And^^jHs^j&Qnception Spinoza applies to all finite or 
particu lar e xistences. In so far as they have any reality, 
|it is not their own, but that which pertains to them as 
of the being of the infinite ; and any^apg^nt 
jividi:^ty in i^e^is not po sitive but negative — i t cx - 
g oE what they are, but what they are It is 
true that we can pictorially represent to ourselves figured 
portions of space ; but these constructions are purely, 
ideal, mHa raiionis, fictions of the mind. Space itself 
has no parts ; it overflows, so to speak, these arbitrary 
1 Eth. i. 8, schol. 
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diYisions and ammls them. And in like manner, it is 
possible for imagination to lend to particnlar finite beings, 
material or spiritual, an apparent independence or in- 
dividuality. But this individuality is purely fictitious. ! 
It exists only for ordinary experience, which is under the \ 
ennbrorQf 'appear jpcG S ; or for imagination, which regards f 
as real anything that can be pictured. W hen thoug ht B 
penetrates to the reality of things, it disceriys t heir in-(| 
diyidual be a n il lusion j it breaks downy 

the false abstraction, and perceives the only real ity to b(M / 
that, nok of the ija rt but of the.:vvhole, i^^of the hnitoU 
but of^e infi nite. It is obvious also what, from this / 
point of view, is the only conception that can be formed 
of “a Being absolutely perfec t. When we withdraw ^ 
the arbitrary limits which distinguish the finite from tho|( 
infinite, what we reach is simply that which is free from' / 
all limits or determinations, the absolutely indeterminate ; 
and as determinations are merely negations, the removal 
of all negations leaves us in the presence of non-negation, 
or of pure, absolute affirmation. As the very essence of 
tlie'^'lmte or negation of being, so 

the essence of the infinite is simply pure Being, that 
which is, or that which cannot be conceived save as 
existing, seeing its very nature is one with existence., 
We see, therefore, in so far as this part of his system 
is concerned, the narrowing inliuenco of Spinom^s 
method. The conception of things on which 
method is based excludes any other alternative 
of determination or indetermination, 
other words, another 
self-determina 
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Yet the way to this alternative lay open to Spinoza 
when he had reached the last result which his method 
could yield. For an affirmation winch is 
Illation, cannot dgJiQre it. A£^t from negation pure 
affirmation has no meaning, A negative element enters 
into its very essence. In itself, like the conception of 
pure space on which it is based, it is a mere abstraction ; 
lit needs the negative or jieterminate_as ^ts correlate. 
|And when we have reached this point, we have got 
beyond the contradictory elements of negation and affir- 
mation to an idea which includes both. Thus ^e in - 

I Liiite, in the highe^ sense of the jyord, must be con - 
.eived not as the simple negation _of the iinite,„ but as 
hat which at once denies and affirm^, it. What this 
Iview further implies — ^what is involved in the notion of 
Ian infinite which does not annul, but realises itself in 
land ^ through th e dffierenc^ of the fini^_ world— this is 
uiot the place to show. Had^pinoza taken this further 
step, it would have implied the reconstruction of his 
whole system. As it is, the idea of a purely affirmative 
infinite, or of a finite which is merely the illusory sub- 
stantiation of imaginary distinctions in the infinite, had 
it npt_been accor^ which, how- 

ever illogically associated with it, modify or correct it, 
would-^ixave left his system o ne of uncompromisin g 
pantheism. 

2. Connected with the foregoing, and in further 
illustration of the relation of Spinoza's thought to his 
method, we have to notice his denial of human freedom^ 
and his rejection of any other c riterion"*oF‘'perIec^ 
than that of amount or quantity of being. 

In a system in which all things follow from the first 
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principle with the same necessity as the properties of a 
geometrical figure from, its definition, or a logcal com 
cfiisipn .. from its premisses, individual freedom is, of 
course, an impossible conception. Th e jllusion of fr ee- 
doin^ according^ to^ Spinoza, arises from the tendency 
already noticed as belonging to ordinary thinking— the 
tendency to see things abstractly or with the eyes of 
imagination. Ti m individua l thinks himself free becausa 
he is conscious oFliis desires and actions, but not of tM 
c ^ditions that determiae them. He can ima^e himf 
self to have acted otherwise than he has done, and can 
ascribe to himself a capacity of so acting, for the same 
reason that he can picture himself as an isolated and 
independent being in the universe. But when he looks 
at himself with the eye of reason rather than of imagina- 
tion, he can no more think himself acting otherwise than 
he has acted, than a triangle, if it were conscious, could 
think its angles equal to three or four right angles or any 
other number of right angles than two. For tlie same ‘ 
reason the terms good and evil , virtue and vic erT TOKcHo n 
a^[Tmperf§.Qim, have, fr om gm^za^s point" of v^e w, 
either , nil meaning or a m eaning differen t from that wlnVh 
o rdinary _t houg£t^^a^^^^^^ to them. ''Were men born 
free,'’ says he— “that is, were they led by reason alone, 
or posses^sed of adequate ideas of things — they could form . 
no idea of good and evil.” We may create for ourselves 
by the abstracting power of imagination fictitious 
standards of human perfection, and judge m^r accord- 
ing as they fulfil or fall short of them; but this isi 
merely a human way of looking at.thipgs. To the! 


divine intelligence what we call goc 
ing individual independence and f 
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the infinite, have no existence. We compare men with 
each other in view of this arbitrary standard, and regard 
1 one as more imperfect than another ; but what separates 
; man from God, the absolutely perfect Being, is simply 
his finitucle, and no one finite being can be nearer to the 
infinite than another. 

I There is, indeed, another side of Spinoza^s. teac hing^ 
kccorcting to which, as we shall see, a certain indepen- 

I ience or self-assertion, a tendency to maintain itself or 
persist in its own being, is ascribed to each individual 
. ixistence. But even here we find that the qicasi moral 
distinctions which this principle introduces, do not turn 
on any conception of a universal element in man's nature, 
a self deeper than the natural self, to which merely 
quantitative measures will not apply. On the contrary, 
what this supposed tendency or impulse points to is 
simply the maintaining and increasing by each individual 
of the amount of its being. Perfection and reality," 
says he, “mean the same thing." ^ It is the possession 
of more or less of this “reality" that distinguishes one 
individual from another. The more reality, the more 
power of thinking and acting an intelligent being 
possesses, so much the more perfect or virtuous he is. 
“ When I say that an individual passes from a less to a 
greater perfection and vice versd^ I imderstand^by this, 
^ th^t: we concei^^ his power of action, in so far 
as it is 'Understood from his own nature, is increased 
,*\or diminished.".^ The great principle of all spiritual 
activity is thus simply the working out and enlargement 
of our own individual nature. Even if apparently un- 
selfish motives, such as sympathy with and participation 
“ • ^ Etb.. ii,. def^ 6. ^ Ibid, iv., Pref. 
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A philosophy which regards all things as following 
hy logical sequence from the first principle, obviously 
excludes any question of the end or final cause of 
things. Such a principle does not aim at its results, or 
employ means to reach them. These results simply ari\ 
and cannot be conceived to be other than they are ; 
they do not arise as matters of foreseen design, l)ut are 
absolutely determined by the nature of the principle 
with which we start. We may not ask, witli respect j 
to finite things or beings, why or for wliat end tliGyl 
exist^ any more than wc ask for what end the proper-l 
ties of a triangle exist. Of these we can only say that* 
they are^ or that they arc because they are given along 
with the definition of the thing itself. And in 
manner, of all finite existences we can only §ay, not that j 
they point to or are explained by any ulterior end, but/ 
that they are because God is, or because they are the i 
necessary determinate expressions of His being. 

Spinoza^s condemnation of a teleological view of the 
world is directed mainly against that kind of teleology 
which constitutes the so-called “a 
To view the world teleologically would, he urges, 
imperfection in God by conceiving of a$ x 
an end outside of Himself. It would be to, 
after the analogy of toite beings-^ wbb' 
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Q rio;inaI unity becoine. But, as we have already seen, 
a gepmetrical metliod is incapable of expressing any such 
living seif-differentiating, self-integrating unity. Space 
does not determine itself to Its” OTO^Sivfsions, or give 
rise to the determinate objects conceived as existing in 
it. ’Nor does space retract these arbitrary diiferences 
any more than it produces them ; and when we have 
withdrawn them and restored the original unity and 
1 Etfe. i.. Append, 
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continuitj of space, it has not become any richer by the 
process. The unity prior to the finite was complete in 
itself, and the arbitrary differentiation and reintegration 
has not increased its wealth. The differences are not 
preseryed but annulled in the final miity, and it is the 
same self -identical unity at the end as at tlie beginning. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 


SPINOZA S STARTING-POINT — SUBSTANCE. 

The starting-point of Spinoza^s system is the idea of 
Substance/^ which he defines as “ that wl-nV.fi ir. 

that, the com 

— Heed the conception of^a j^ther 

thing iii^order to Jts ISm ^ This”^suhstance he 
characterises as infinite, indivisible, unique, free, eter- 
nal, as the cause of itself and of all things, and as con- 
sisting of a n infinite Hum ber of infinite a tt ribut es, two 
o nly of wh ich, though t and extension, are cog Ssalfi o 
by human intelligence ; and he^xpre ssly identifies thia 
siito feHce wi t h whom he defines as a Being ab- 
solutely infinite^Sat is, substance consisting of infinite 
attributes, of which each ex23resses an eternal and infinite 
essence.” ^ 

In beginning with this idea Spinoza is attempting 
to realise his own theory of knowledge — ^viz., that “in 
order that our mind may correspond to the exemplar of 
nature, it must develop all its ideas from the idea which 
represents the origin and sum of nature, so that that^ 
idea may appear as the source of all other' ideas.” ^ 

2 Ibid., def. 6. 3 Emend., vii. 42. 





Philosophy and Experience, ^ ^ ^ 
Phil QSop liy, according 

u niversaL not the particular ; iT’^Hoes not proceed by^ 
inaction or generalisation from the facts of observation 
and experience, but it seejs^c^rasp 
the highest principle of things, a nd to deri ve Qr,develQV) 
from it all particidar existences. Its method is, not to 
reach the iiniv^aTCdni the particular, but to jinow th e 
paj^jgiar through the univer^ . 

But in thus endeavouring to find a first principle 
from 'which all things are to be evolved, does not 
Spinoza lay himself open to the charge often brought 
against philosophy, of neglecting or anticipating ex- 
perience, and attem23ting to explain the world l^y a 
' priori notion s'? Ig^i^pt his syatem a flagr ant instanc e 
of the jinscientific method of met aphysicians w ho in-i 
terpret nature by subjective theories, instead ofj^ bj| 
T^ tient o bservation *and^generaIisation of fac ts, letting 
nature be her own^ inte rpreter ? Suppose we could ever 
apprehend the unity with which he starts, would it not 
be the end rather than the beginning of knowledge? 
Science is ever seeking to embrace lower in higher and 
more comprehensive generalisations, and the ultimate 
goal to which the scientific impulse points may be a law 
which would comprehend aU laws, a final principle 
which would transcend the inadequate and partial ex- 
planations of the world which particular sciences give, 
and achieve for them what they, each in its own pro- 
vince, attempt to do for the special phenomena with 
which they deal, But even if such a goal were actu- 
ally attainable, would it not be so only as the last 
result of the*, long labour of science ; ani must not 
the hasty attempt to snatch at this unity by a mere 



effort of abstract thought be regarded as vain and 
futile ^ 

T he a nswer in the case oj^ Spinoza^ as in of all 
kmdred ^inkers, ^s that philosophy do es no t negle ct 
exgeneiice, but only seeks to examine, and^cr iMcis e the 
^resupppsitions involved in it, to trace back _ to their 
ultimate groimd the principles on which, unconsciously, 
ordinary and scientific thought proceeds ; and then to 
reinterpret experie nce — or, in one sense, to re-create it — 
in the light of the results thus reached. This account 
of its work implies that philosophy must, in a sense, 
reverse the order of ordinary and even of scientific ex- 
perience, and beginning with the highest universal 
which thought involves, show how from it all lower 
universalities take their rise, and how the whole world 
of finite particular existences is transformed for thought 
by becoming linked in bonds of rational necessity to the 
first principle of all things. 

■ The ^g^tiy e method of knpyrledge then is, in 

one sen seT ^sed on and pre supposes the r ^ogr essive. 
Metaphysic do es not pretend to create the world out of 
its own categories, stiU less to supersede the special 
work of science. On the contrary, it is through the 
discovery of the partial and inadequate explanation of 
things which the categories of science furnish that it is 
Eed to seek after a deeper satisfaction for thought, an 
Imterpretation of the world by higher principles, till it 
pttains that final interpretation which is given by a 
principle that rests on no higher, but is seen by its own 
tight. Eeversing the process, it then seeks to show how 
' dl ^e previous stages of knowledge, from the highest 
j lowesty become transformed in the light of the 
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first principle of knowledge, or how all things are seen 
in their reality only when regarded as its expressions or 
manifestations. 

Spinoza’s me^^^ then^ j^^ ^t ,instlj c hargeable wit hf 
reversing th e true order of knQ.]^ledge. If his phil-l 
osophy he found defective, the defect will lie not in his 
beginning where he did, but in the nature of the idea 
with which he began ; not in his attempt to start with 
a first principle from which all things might be derived, 
but in the idea with which he started being incapable 
of fulfilling the function assigned to it, and in his 
attempting to explain all things from this principle 
simply by analytic deduction. If modern phil osopto 
has had more success in dealing with the problem, per- 
haps the reason may, in some measure, be that science, 
by its marvellous progress, has worked into the hands 
of philosophy in our day as it did not and could not 
do in his. The inade quacy of Spin gzalg^ first principle 
J^_in part at least, traceable to the fact that he found: 
it possible, so to speak, to reach the infinite by a shortl 
cut ; w hilst modern 'though t, in some measure, owe^ the} 
greater richness and fertility of the idea which consti- 
tutes ifs starting-point, to the fact that it has had to 
attain that idea by a slower and severer process. The 
problem fo r Sp^z a, by his own showing, was to find 
a first principle which would explain the universe, after 
the analogy of math^atical science, according to the 
simplest of categories. Th e problem which modem i 
• pMhkgphy has had to face ig. that of finding a final; 
interpretation of natime which must presuppose the 
previous interpretations of it by the whole range of 
the physical and biological; s^enoes, ^nd which must 
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* |s^PP^y ^ principle of criticism of the categories on I 

I which these sciences are "based, and itself at once com- 1 

Iprehend and transcend them. 

SUBSTA-NCE. 

Spinoza's starting-point, the idea which is to he the 
source of all other ideas," that which explains all else 
hut needs no other idea to explain it, is Substance," 
which, as already said, he defines as “ that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself." When we ask 
what Spinoza means hy suhstance, we seem precluded 
hy the very terms of the definition from all ordinary 
methods of explanation. The (question what it is, 
seems to he answered simply hy the affirmation that it 
is ; the question how we are to conceive of it, hy what 
other ideas we are to he enabled to apprehend its mean- 1 

ing, seems to he met hy the affirmation that it is that | 

which can he conceived only through itself: we may i 

understand ah other ideas hy means of it, not it hy 
means of them. 

But whilst thus we seem debarred from any direct 
explanation of the nature of suhstance, we may come 
at the answer indirectly if we consider, in the light of 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge,- what is the point of 
v iew which this term is intended to^presT ^wT^ 

. understand the world, or bring our thoughts “ into cor- 
respondence with the exemplar of nature," he tells us, 
as we have seen, only hy “developing ah our ideas 
from the idea which represents the origin and source of 
nature ; " and the idea which constitutes the “ origin of 
nature/' he elsewhere defines as that of “ a Being, single, 


. ite&iite, which is the totality of heinn, and beyond 
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which there is no being.” ^ From this thatj^l. 

a ccording to Spinoza^s CQiice]3tiQn of it , true or adeq;aate f 

knowledge is that which sta :^jroi n, tlm idea of iJli | ^ 

and for which al l oth er i deas have a meaning anc I 
reality onl y as they are detomme^ hy^or^^ ^ 

light , of . t he idea of the whole. Whatever else sub: 
stance means, therefore, by this term we are to underA 
stand this much at least — that idea of the whole orf 
totality of being, in the light of which only can all in- 
dividual things and thoughts be understood. This ma^ 
be further illustrated by considering the contrast whicl 
elsewhere Spinoza draws between that “vague expej 
rience ” of which popular knowledge consists, and tha: 
scientia intuitim which is the highest and only rea' 
kind of knowledge. The,jfipEata,,^^ 
ence whicJx.pQptular t^^ individual , fri gg s 

an^Jh^n^.i^ No ol:^,c^ct in. mtoe ^ 

a ^gl^solated thing. Each object is what it is only| 
in virtue of its relations to other objects, and ultimately! 
to the whole system of being. Ordinary observation 
looks at things superficially, or as to the outward eye| 
they seem to exist, each%ipart from or side by side with 
the rest. Judging merely by the senses, it confounds 
externality in space with independent existence, and 
leaving out of view all deeper relations, it represents to 
itself the spatial separation of stones, plants, animals, as 
equivalent to an isolated or absolute reality. But^when 
we cease to look at thing s after the outward appearance, 
a nd penetrate to their real nature, theh isbECTsu b" 
stantiality vanishe s ; w e perceive them to be linked t o 

.. - 1 _ _ - — "l T n ^ 


each other bv the inner bond of oausahfe 
1 De BiQ6ad. ix. 


Each in- 



dividual thing forms part of an jfmite se ries 
and effects; its place, form, functions, activities, are 
what they are, not through itself alone, but through its 
connection with other beings, and ultimately with the 
whole universe of being. [N'ot an atom of matter could 
|be other than it is without supposing the whole material 
^orld to be other than it is ; and to understand a smgle 
[Mnaterial substance, we must take into, 
inerely its immediate environnient, but the ca uses _ o r 
Conditions, wlaich have created that environment so 

Cn ad inpii tum. And, the same pri nciple applies to 

mnteUigiSfiLtjor spiritual beings; they, too, are successive 
Bxistences which have only a semblance of i ndividuality . 
By a trick of the imagination, we look upon ourselves 
Eis independent, self-determined individuals; but oi^ 
j yhole spiritual life is involved i n our relatinnsjtLO&er 
ntelligences. as theirs again in that of thqs^^^ sur- 
\ ound or precede them. Eightly viewed, each so-called 

MiiKiwai 

n^^d ual is only a transition-point in a, mqyem6nr..of 

past and .onwards througli the intermmaBle ”fuiSe. 
VChus the substantial reality mdiyj cluS. existences 
vanishes, and we can apply the designation “ substance ” 
only to the whole, the totality of being which includes 
d determines them. That whole is the only true in- 
ddual,. Hie only being which “ is in itself and is con- 
Lved through itsell” 


“All bodies,” writes Spinoza in one of Ms letters, ^ “are 
by other bodies, and reciprocally determine and 
by them to exist and act in a fixed and defi- 
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nite way. Hence it follows tliat every body, in so far as it :■ 
exists under a certain definite modification, ought to be con- ■ * • 
sidered as merely a part of the whole univers e, which agrees ' ^ 
with its wh ole, and thereby is injnj^ieaatiL^mm^ ' 'r » 

other^garts ; and since the nature of the universe is not lim- 
ited, but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature, ' 

with its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite ^ ^ - 

numbe^of ways, and compelled to pass through an infinity A 

f tions. Moreover, when 1 thinh oLt he universe as a , 
e, I conceive of a yeT clff er uni on pf er^ch with 
k ; for, as f have ^sewhere shown, it is the nature 
:ance to be infinite, and therefore each single part 
to the nature of corporeal substance, so that apart 
therefrom it can neither exist nor be conceived. And as to 
t h^Jhnman. miiKh I conceive.., of. it„.al8Q as a nart of na^^pr e. a§ 
hayh^injt^^^^ which, as infinite, 

contains^in it the idea of all nature, and whose thoughts run 
parallel with existence.” 

By substance,” therefore, we are to understand, in 
the ide a..pf tl\o^ of 

uni verse as a whol^ Further, missubstance is by its 
natiS?*‘^'mfi^ It would be self-contr adi ctory to 

suppose that m j finite thing could be determin ed 
merely by a - series of^nSTcaus^ T^ We may trace back 
step by step th'e regress of causes by which each par- 
ticular existence, ' material or spiritual, is determined 
to be what it is. But, however far back we go, we. 
are dealing still with the particular or finite, which 
needs as much to be determined as the initial member 
of the series. If it was only by an illusory abstractioir 
that we conceived of the latter as an independent . : ( 

individual, it is only by a like abstr^tio^n' tliat w© 
conceive of any aggregate of such in;feidp|l^ as having . , ’ ^ 

any reality apart from the Wf^Wy resolve any 
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particular tiling into a larger whole of which it forms a 
part, but that larger whole is itself but a fragment — ‘‘ an 
individual of the second order, but still an individual.” 
And though we may proceed in the same way by a 
process of successive inclusions, correcting the con- 
j ception of each lower unity by a higher, we ca n neyer 
I "^any such ascending movement reach that of wj^h 
I we ^e^m^est — tlm npifinite wh the ahsokde unity 
i; b y w;h ich finite things are deter mined to be wha t 
^ they are . 

But if we cannot reach the^infinite, the substance of 
all hEingsTby seeking it through a receding series of 
finite causes and effects, are we to co nclu de that„...the 
q[uest is vain, that the objec t of inquiry is a chimera : 
^|oFlFllot^ i^ow is it to be attained'^ The answer of 

0 ^ — Ill, II -- 

^pinoza virtually is. that we need not ascend lo heaven 

I to bring it down from above, for it is abeady in our 
hands and in our mouths . Every idea of any body 
or existing thing necessarily involves^ etern al 
a nd infinite ess e nce.” ^ Our ordinary consciousness is 
indeed, as we have seen, in one point of view, arbitrary 
and illusory ; but we Have only to examine what is its 
real content and meaning to perceive that it involves 
i vh at is vi rtu ally the consciousness of the infinite. All 
I mowledge of what is limited rests on an implicit 
I ‘eference to what is unlimited. Every conception of a 
J )articular space or body presupposes the idea of infinite 
i pace or extension. Every particular idea implies a 
I drtual reference to an infinite thought. And the dis- 
Ubiction of mind and matter, of ideas and things, would 
pe itself impossible save by a tacit appeal to the idea of 
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an infinite unity which lies beyond their difference. Allj 
fiaj±eJixQHght and being, therefore, 

InfiiiiM._Snb^^ And of this ultimate idea, thisj 

prius of all thought and being, it must be affirmed that I 
whilst other ideas rest on it, it rests itself on no ,other. r 
It cannot be proved by anything outside of itself, foi 
no thing or thought could be or be conceived save or 
the assumption of it. It is beyond demonstration an c 
inaccessible to doubt, for demonstration^ a^^ 
depend on a nd indirectly affirm it. It can only b| 
defined as “that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself.” 

What is to be said in criticism of Spinoza’s funda-j , 
mental principle has been already anticipated. That i 
the individual can only be understood in the light of ! 
the whole system of being to which he belongs, that all 
the diferences of the finite world presuppose and resi 
on an ultimate unity which is itself beyond demonstra; 
tion or doubt, are pro]Dositions the soundness of whicl 
cannot be questioned. T he weakness of Spinal’s ^ 
doctrine m ay be said to lie in thi s, that his substaM^ 
oy^SS&linit^on which all things rest is not organi c ^ 
but a,bstr act. It may be true to say that substance is \ 
that itself and conceived through itself, or, 

otherwise expressed, that the thought or id ea of G od 
proves being. But the significance and force of the 
so-called “ ontological argument ” lies in this, that the , ^ 
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implied in it, tliouglit in thinking it has already tran- 
scended. But t he unity thu s reached is 
the related,, elements, npt something which merely lies 
heyond them ; it expl ains and reconc iles but doe s,^t 
iinnin nl , the m. What it expresses is, that thought and^- 
iing, though distinguishable, are correlated elements in that 
xjaltimate unity of seK-consciousness which all knowledge 
presupposes as its beginning and seeks as its goal. The 
Sginozistic s ubsta nce, on the other hand, is reached, as 
i we have seen, not by the reconciliation of opposed but 
1 related elements in a higher unity, but simply by 
j abstracting from the difference of these elements. It is 
: not the reason of these differences but the unity that is 
got by obliterating them. And as all differences vanish 
in it, so no differences can proceed from or be predicated 
of it. It not only contains in it no principle of self- 
determination, but it is itself the negation of all ,det,er- 
min^tions. How then can Spinoza fi nd hig infini te 
^bstan ce the s^mrce “and" explanatio n of the varie ty 
and mujt^lici^^^ of existence % The an^er to thi s 
question is contained in his doctrine 5^^^^^'^^ributes ” 


and “modes.” 





CHAPTEE VIII 


SUBSTANCE AND ATTRIBUTES. 

Eightly to fulfil the function assigned to it as the first 
principle of knowledge, Spinoza’s “substance” must 
he so conceived as to he, not only the presupposition, 
hut the productive source of all finite being. It must 
he the ideal origin and explanation of things as well as 
that which transcends them. We must not merely he 
forced hack to it as the unity which is above all differ- 
ences, hut also find in it that from which all differ- 
ences are evolved. The transition, in other words, to the 
finite world must lie in the very nature of substance. 

Does Spinoza’s substance answer to this conception? 
That he deemed it capable of doing so is obvious. 
Substance is not merely causa su% but causa omnium 
rerum. It is a unity which differentiates itself, first 
into “infinite attributes,” then into “infinite modes,” 
and these last again are modified by an infinite number 
of “finite modes.” The world which is meaningless 
apart from it, the individualities which are only i 
and unrealities looked at in themselves^ 
from non-entity by the intuitive gra 
which sees them instinct^ "^tlL, the presence 




14 ‘3 ^ Spinoza. 

of substance.” All tMiigvS are unreal viewed as inde- 
pendent or distinct from Godj all things become real 
in so far as we can discern in them the self-affirmation 
of the divine nature. All thinking things, all objects 
of all thought, as Spinoza regards them, throb with the 
vital pulse of the universal life. The dead world 
becomes alive in God. 

Eut though there can be no doubt as to the part 
which Spinoza intended his first principle to play, the first 
step he takes raises the question whether it is inherently 

( capable of the function assigned to it — whether sub- 
stance ...^as he ^defines it,_is_^not so con(^iy^^ as to be in- 
capable, without giving, lipite. .^gsential nature, o f passin g 
|frQm..ita..aelf-m^^^ unity or 

This first step is that which consists in the ascrip- 
tion of infinite attributes ” to the infinite substance. 
‘^Substance” or ‘‘God” “consists of infinite attributes 
of .„.„which each expresses the eternal and infinite 
ess^ce.” 1 But of these infinite attributes, whilst we 
know that their number is infinite, only two, “ thought ” 
and “ extension,” are cognisable by human intelligence. 
^ What, then, is the ground or reason of this differentiation 
of the absolute unity'? How does Spinoza find the 
attributes in his substance'? To this question the 
answer seems to be, that whilst (1) there is nothing in 
the nature of substance, as Spinoza conceives it, which 
can logically yield, but everything to preclude any such 
element of difference, (2) failing such logical ground, he 
simply asserts without proof the -differentiation of subr 
stance into attributes which he has empirically reached. 
In other words, the attributes are not differences to 
‘ . .1 Eth. i., del 6. 
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which, substance determines itself, hut to which- it is 
determined hy us, 

(1.) As we have already seen, Spinoza’s process to the 
infinite, the regressive .movement hy which he reaches 
substance as the ultimate unity of knowing and being, 
is simply the removal of the limit hy which finite things 
are supposed to he quantitatively distinguished from the 
infinite. Mimher and measure are nothing hut fictitious 
instruments of the imagination hy which we break up 
the indivisible into parts. Space in itself is one and 
continuous, not made up of discrete parts. You cannot 
take one portion of space and isolate it from the rest, or * 
say that one portion is here and the next there. Part 
runs into part, and it is only hy a false abstraction 
that you can view them as sejparate from each other. 

Pigure,” therefore, is ^‘nothing positive.”^ And the 
same principle applies to all finite existences. The 
positive existence we ascribe to them is, when closely 
viewed, only negation or non-existence. To get to real! 
or affirmative being we must negate the negation, with-\ 
draw the fictitious limit, and what we get as the real is | 
simply the absolutely indeterminate, the logical abstrac-J;!* 
tion of Being. To predicate differences of this jiolqurle^si 
entity would be to introduce into it non -entit y. A de-| 
termined absolute would be a partly non-existing ab-| 
solute. Prom this point of view, there fore, it would 
seem that Spinoza is prec luded from attaching any T)redi-| 
cates or a^rim^^my attributes to Ms absolute 

‘ “ ' - - - - - j 




^stahc eT" To do so would be, as he himself sayiT. 
conceive under the category of non-existence ,that whose 
definition affirms existence. 
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(2.) Yet -whilst hy the very idea of substance Spinoza 
would seem to bo precluded from giving to it any deter- 
minations, we find him passing at once from the notion 
of substance as the negation, to that of substance ns the 
affirmation, of all possible determinations. The colour- 
less blank becomes at a stroke filled up with a rich and W 
varied content. The unity which was reached by ah- ‘ 
straction from differences seems to be identified with a 
unity which contains all differences. Thought* seems 
to re-enact the part for which imagination was con- 
demned — that of dividing the indivisible, of introducing 
number and measure into the absolute. Subgtai]^ 4: 
which, logically, is the purely indeterminate, passe s into 
substance wliich consists of Infinite attributes infe^ 
modified. 

is easier to discern the motive than to understand 
the lo^c of this transformation. Had_ Spinoza- not ‘ 
reluseiL iinJje 2g§Jby his own Jogic, his_ system would 
hav^en^ed wh^^^^ Philosophy, along with 

other things, comes to an end, in a principle which 
reduces all thought and being to nothingness. More- 
over, it is not difficult to understand how Spinoza should 
seem to see more in the idea of substance than it legiti- 

f Lately contained. While he ostensibly rejected all 
eterminations from it, in his thought an element of 

bn tacitly clung to it. Thought often sup- ‘ 
p ffies the hidden 001^ of the theories we ^m abou b 


it^It is possible to devise a theory which implies the 
|separation of unity aoxd difference, of the universal and 
fthe particular, of affirmation and negation. But the 
axe really QorrelatiTes, and the rejected 
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denies it. It is impossible reaUy to think an affirmative 
which affirms nothing in particular, or- which is pure, 5 ^' 
blank affirmation devoid of aU negation. Wh^n the 
parfenlar vanishes from thought, the universal vanishes 
wit^t. IJ nity w hich carries wit^h it no implication p: 
diversity, b ecomes a s. meaningless a conceptio n as th at„Q: 
aj ^hole. without parts , or j.j?j.uae^lYit^ut^“®e 0 t. When ^ 
therefore, Spinoza began by rightly denying, or pro- 
nouncing to be non esse, the particular existences of the 
finite world aixirt from their unity, that to which his 
thought pointed was the assertion, not of pure abstract 
unity, but of the reality of these particulars in relation • 
to their unity. The converse of the nothingness of the 
particular independent of the universal was, not the 
reality of the abstract universal, but the reality of the 
particular in the universal. Prom the negation of acci- 
dents without substance what thoiight sought after was, 
not the assertion of substance without accidents, but 
the assertion of accidents transformed into the necessary 
moments or attributes of substance, of substance real- 
ising itself in and through accidents. Though, there! 
fore, the former of these alternatives — pure, abstractJ 
indeterminate substance — ^was the logical result of hi! 
method, the latter was the real result to which thm 
hidden, unconscious logic of his thoimht pointed. Iv 
was natural for him, therefore, tacitly to substitute the 
latter for the former, and so to pass, apparently by a 
leap, from the notion of God or Substance as the nega- 
tion, to that of God or Substance as the affirmation, of 
all possible determinations. 

But though it is possible thus to trace the read move- 
ment of Spinoza^s thought, ihat movement was not a 
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conscious one, and it was not thus that he justified his 
own conclusion. What he seemed to himself to have 
^reached as the presupposition of all things was the 
* purely indeterminate self-identical infinite ; and the 
problem immediately arose, how t o conceive of this 
infinite unity as, without abandoning its essential nature, 
fpassing into difference, — ^how to find in this moveless 
l Absolute th e explanation of the diversity and^chan^- 
^ ff ulness of the hmte^^world. The device which Spinoza 
, falls upon to reach the diversity without tampering with 

^ unity, is to regard the former as differences, not in 

I substance itself, but in substance in rdatw n to the 

\ fin^ intelligencG xghich contenv^late^Jt. By attribute, 

1 says he,^ “I understand that which the intellect , per- 

! ceives of substance as constituting its essence.’’ It is, 

I in other words, not the essence itself of substance, but 

S 4 X* essence relatively to our intelligence . In one of 

i J{ V letters,^ after defining substance, he adds, — By 

I attribute I understand the same thing, only that it is 

S called attribute with reference to the understanding 

! ' attributing a certain nature to substance.” The relative 

or subjective character of the element of difference ex- 
' pressed by attributes is further explained by various 

; ; illustrations. He^compaxes substance, e.p.,^^ tqjLS^^ 

; r^e^ ng the raj:& j)f Ife ht, which, regarded objectively, 

is cSSd ‘‘a plane,” but with reference to the observer 
[ is described as white.” ^‘By a plane,” says he, ‘^I 

; mean a surface which reflects all rays of light without 

altering them; hy a white surface I mean the same, 
with this difference, that a surface is called white with 
: reference to a man looking at it.’' The same distinction 

1 Ettt. i., def. 4, 2 Ep. 27. ^ Hjia, ‘ 
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is illustrated by the different names of the third patriarch, 
who m his proper character called Israel, is in one special 
relation called Jacob. Einally, in the following and 
other passages of his writings Spinoza ex pre ssly te aches 


that the true or absohite__natruie^irf™.fiQd.„k,-^^^ 

all poncep formed o f Him by finik ^. 
intelligence. : “ If the wiS be supposed infinite, it must 
be determined to exist and act by God, not in so far as 
He is absolutely mfinite substance, but in so far as He 
has an attribute which expresses the infinite and eternal 
essence of thought.^^ ^ Being as being, by itself alone 
as substance, does not aJBfect us, and therefore it is tc 
be explained by some attribute, from which yet it is noi 
distinguished save ideally. ^ To the same effect, in tin 
‘ Theologico-political Treatise,' ^ speaking of the various 
titles of God in the Hebrew Scriptures, he says that the 
name ‘^Jehovah" points to ''the absolute essence of 
God without relation to created things ; ” whilst on the 
other hand " El Saddai " and other names express / 
"attributes of God, and pertain to Him in so far as\ 
He is considered with relation to created things or is[ 
manifested by them.” 

‘ Thus the ascription of att rib utes to God does not 
imply an x pampering witiriFe absolute ly indeterminate 
unity of the divine nature, i nasmuch a s they do nolj 
characterise tha^ na^^^ in hsel^ bi it only as ref^^cte d 
In''^ffie!Mite intelhgenc e. Tmite inteUigence cannolj 
rise above itself, or see things otherwise than under the? 
conditions that arise from its own nature. As -man , is him- 
self a being at once spiritual and corporeal— in Spinoza's, 
language, a "mode” or modification of thou^rt and 

1 Eth. i. 32. 2 Cogitat. Metapt. ' « xiii. 11, 12. 
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extension — ^he can know God only under these two 
aspects or attributes. But jye cannot conceive of the 
infinite nat ure as exhausted by our mYS,pf appreh end- 
ing it. “ The more reality or being anything has, the 
morT^ attributes belong to it.^’ ^ A being absolutely * 
infinite, therefore, is necessarily defined as being which 
consists of infinite attributes, each one of which ex- 
i presses a certain essence eternal and infinite.” Though, 
therefore, to us God is expressed only under the two 
attributes of “ thought ” and “ extension,” to minds 
differently constituted from ours the divine nature would 
reveal itself in different ways, and to an infinite number 
of minds or to an infinite understanding in an infinite 
number of ways or by an infinite diversity of attributes. 
“The infinite ways whereby each particular thing is 
expressed in the infinite understanding cannot constitute 
one and the same mind of a singular thing, but infinite 
minds, seeing that each of these infinite ideas has no 
connection with the rest.” ^ 

By yet another expedient does Spinoza find it pos- 
sible to ascribe attributes to the infinite substance with- 
out infringing its purely indeterminate nature — viz., by 
I means of the distin ction between what is “absolutely 
f in finite ” aM what is only “ in finit e in its own kind” 

\ (in sm g&neri). To avoid the implication that by at- 
taching predicates to substance we necessarily introduce 
an element of finiteness or negation into it, he tries to 
conceive of predicates which express something not neg- 
ative but positive, not finite but infinite, and which 
therefore limit neither the infinite substance nor each 
Other. , Such predicates are t he infinite attributes of 
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Plurality of Infinitesr 



God, All finite distinctions disappear in the infinite ; 
■fuT we can conceive of distinctions which are not finite, 
in this sense that no one of them is limited either hy 
the rest or hy anything within its own sphere. We call ; 
a thing finite when it is "bounded by another thing of the 
same kind, as one piece of matter by another ; bu t thing s : 
of diffe rent kinds do^ot lim it each othe r. Menta l 
things a re not limi ted by materia l, nor ' oicej^sd. Idea s 
do not o c cupy space. Bodies are neither in§id&_ 
side of mind s. If therefore we can think of the attri- 
bute of extension as that which has no limit within its 
own sphere, its infinitude is not infringed by the exist- 
ence of another attribute of a wholly different kind, 
such as thought. It is no limitation of infinite exten- 
sion that it cannot think, nor of infinite thought that it 
is not extended. We may conceive an infinite number 
of such attributes, each infinite in its own kind, and 
yet their infinite diversity implying no reciprocal limi- 
tation. It may be said that if we conceive of an infinite 
number of such attributes as together constituting the 
nature of a being, each of them can express only a part 
of that nature, and therefore each must be regarded as 
a limitation of its infinitude. But Spinoza^s answer to i 
th is ob.iect ion virtually is, that it would be a valid ob- ' 
jection if we conceived of infinite substance as made up 
of thought, extension, and other attributes. When we 
think of a thing as an aggregate or combination of quali- 
ti&, each of them is less than the whole, and expresses 
a limitation of nature. But the absolutely icdSnite sub- 
stance is 7iot the sum or totality of its attributes. Ac- 
cording to Spinoza’s peculiar conception, each of the 
different attributes expresses the same infinite reality 
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land the whole of that reality. The attributes are not 

omission of any one'^f 
which leayes the whole imperfect, but each the same 
f perfect whole contemplated in a different aspect. They 
f are not correlative members" of an organic unity which 
have no independent reality apart from each other, but 
parallel, inTepmicten^ e^ of the 

in finite obje ct. Thought does not contain more or 
less of God than extension, but the content of both and 
of an infinite number of other attributes is absolutely 
the same. ^^Each attribute,^’ says he,^ ^^of one sub- 
stance must be conceived through itself.” ^‘It is ob- 
vious,” he adds,^ “that though two attributes are con- 
ceived as distinct — that is, the one without the aid of 
Uhe other — yet we c annot therefore c onclude that they 
c onstitute t:^Q diffe|eniL entities o r su bstances . Eor it 
is df^he nature W^sSstance that each of its attributes 
is conceived through itself (since all the attributes which 
it has have existed simultaneously in it), nor could one 
be produced by another ; but each expresses the real- 
ity or being of substance. It is therefore b;y no means^ 
to^ ^scri^ ^plu^itv of attribu tes te o ne, sub- 
Erom this point of view, therefore, Spinoza 
is enabled to combine the notions of absolute indeter- 
minate p-uity with endless difference, or to conceive of 
an infinite multiplicity of attributes without tampering 
with the unconditioned unity of substance. The two 
expedients, however, by which he accomplishes this re- 
sult, virtually resolve themselves into one. The attri- 
butes, though said to be infinite each in its own kind, are 
not really different in kind from each other. The con- 
lEthi. la ^ sokoI. 
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tent of each is precisely the same as that of any other, 
and the difference is only a diff erence in our way of 
looking at it. The difference in kind is nofEnghnore 
th an a ^difference of a^ect. Spinoza’s reconciliation, 
therefore, of diversity of attributes with absolute self- 
identical unity of substance, is simply that the diver- 
sity is a purely subjective one. 

1. One obvious criticism on Spinoza’s doctrine of 
attributes is that it presuppos esjvhat it is intended to^ 

S . The definition of attribute is “that which in- 
^ nice perceives in substance as constituting its 
essence.” Eut finite intelligence is itself only a “ mode ” 
or modification of one of the attributes of substance. 
The attributes, therefore, exist only through that which 
is simply a modification of one of them. The thought 
or intelligence which is the product of an attribute, 
is surreptitiously introduced to create the attributes. 
Thought, indeed, thmks itself and everything else ; and 
if the intelligence which differentiates the infinite sub- 
stance were its own, there would be no paralogism in 
supposing infinite intelligence or self-consciousness to be 
the source or origin of the finite intelligence wliich knows 
it. Eut in the case before us, the absolutely infinite sub-^^ 
stance, as we have seen, is expressly distinguished from, 
or logically imoi^ to, the attributes — that of thought asi 
well as every other. Thought is only one of the aspects/ 
into which the absolute unity is diffracted by finite in- 
telligence. Pinite intelligence, therefore, is supposed- to^ 
create that by which it is itself created. 

2. T he attributes are not derived fronu but brough t 
from to, substance. To render the system co- 

herent, the existence and distanctive character of the 
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attributes should arise out of the essential nature of 
substance. In the very nature or idea of substance 
an element of self-differentiation must be shown to ex- 
ist, and that an element which does not tamper with its 
unity. In other words, substance must be conceived 
as a unit y which has in 

of itsel f, to realise itself in the inffnite determinatioiis 
expressed Sy lhe attributes and their modifications, ami 
remaining in jinbroken'identi^ 
with itsel f. Spinoza^s substance, however, as we have 
just seen, not only does not contain, but is exclusive of, 
any such element of self-determination, and the deter- 
mination expressed by the attributes are ascribed to a 
purely empirical origin. feel and perceive,^’ says 

he,^ “no particular things save bodies and modes of 
thought,’’ and therefore we conclude that thought and 
extension are attributes of God. We represent to 
ourselves God as a “ thinking thing ” or an “ extended 
thing.” It is we who ascribe or bring the attributes to 
the substance, and the we has not been accounted for. 

3. The accidental character of the attributes is indi- 
cated, not only in the origin ascribed to them, but also 
in their number and relation to each other. If sub- 
stance is to have the character of a principle from which 
everything in the system is to be logically deduced, it 
should contain in itself the reason why such and no 
other determinations belong to it ; it should determine 
the order of their sequence, and show how each involves 
or is involved in all the rest. To say simply that a 
number of attributes cohere in one substance, is not to 
explain or ’give any rational idea of their unity, but 
sV f v'v'-,. / < 1 Etii. ii., ax. 5. 
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merely to affirm tliat they are united. In the Spinozistic 
system extension, thought, and the other attributes are 
not organically related to each other. Each is absolutely 
independent of the rest — ^forms, so to speak, a com- 
pleted whole in itself, and is to he conceived in and 
through itself. One attribute can no more be related to 
another than an object seen through a glass of one colour 
can be related to the same object seen through a glass 
of a different colour, or than an idea expressed in one 
language can be related to precisely the same idea ex- 
pressed in another language. As it is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the object itself through how many differently 
coloured glasses it is seen, so it is perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the nature of substance by what or how many 
attributes it is manifested. - If Spinoza speaks of Jhe 
div^i^sity^of^ attn^ the infin itude is not 

t^kwhich the essence of substance, but is 

only a n umerical infinitude — the false mHnite^ 
jie ss o r ^mdefinite^ie^s. In predicating of substance an 
infinite number of attributes, Spinoza relapses into the 
ambiguity which he himself had censured in a remark- 
able letter already quoted — the ambiguity, viz., of the 
term infinite"' as denoting either that which by its . 

very nature is incapable of limitation, or that which 
exceeds every assignable limit. The infinitude which 
he ascribes to substance is of the former kmd, and 
there is no legitimate connection between such an 
tude and the merely quantitative infinitude of 
the number of which exc 
number. 

4. In the letters which 
his acute 
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fects and inconsistencies in liis doctrine of the attri- 
butes are brought to light. Amongst other pertinent 
questions, Tschimhausen asks these t^v^o : First, -whether 
it can be proved “ that we cannot know any attributes 
of God other than thought and extension ; ^ or, more 
fully expressed, “ why my mind, which represents a cer- 
tain inodilicati<m (of absolute substance), a modification 
which is expressed not only by extension, but in an 
infinite variety of ways, perceives only that modifica- 
tion as expressed by extension, and not as expressed 
through the other attributes ^ whether, 

though it is laid down that every attribute is of equal 
content and significance with every other, the attribute 
of thought is not really (as Spinoza defines it) of wider 
extent than any of the other attributes ” 

To the^former of these- questions answ ers that 

the power of a thing is defined solely by its essence, 
and that the essence of the mind is the idea of the body, 
which idea does not involve or express any of God’s 
attributes save extension and thought.^ Of this answer 
it may be said that, though from Spinoza’s point of view 
it is no doubt conclusive, yet it betrays in some measure 
the insufficiency and even inconsistency of the principles 
on which it is based. In a philosophy in which thought 
is, related to extension, mind to matter, as the con- 
scious subject to its own object, Tschirnhausen’s ob- 
jection would, in one point of view, be unanswerable. 
For in such a philosophy there is nothing which lies out- 
side the realm of intelligence, nothing which is not either 
iknown or knowable. If thought can apprehend exten- 
Ision, there is nothing which it cannot apprehend. If 
1 Ep. 65. 3 Ep. 67. 3 Bp, 68. 4 Bp. 66. 
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liuman intelligence can transcend the distinction between I 
itself and one attribute or manifestation of God, it there- 1 
by proves its capacity to transcend the same distinction! 
in the case of every other attribute. Mind cannot be? 
capable of apprehending its object in one aspect or two 
aspects and not in every other aspect. But, on the 
other hand, in a philosophy in which thought and ex- 
tension, though regarded as attributes of one substance, 
are still conceived of as wholly independent of each 
other — as simply two parallel but unconnected expres- 
sions, amongst many others, of the divine essence — there 
is no reason in the nature of thought why, knowing one 
such attribute or expression, it should also know any 
other. The relation of parallelism does not carry with 
it what is involved in the deeper relation of conscious- 
ness to its object. An arbitrary connection does not 
imply the universal results of a necessary relation. In ; 
fact, the difficulty here is, not why, knowmg extension, j 
thought should not know everything else, but why it| 
should transcend the gulf between itself and what is I 
outside of it at all. that^ 

thought should overleap this gulf even in the one case 
of extension is an inconsistency; hut^ib is one of t hos e 
^ha ppy^ iconsisteiicies which render^ it so friut ful a nd 
's ^g^ive. It must be added, however, that from an- 
other point of view a philosophy which is based on the 
prmciple of self-consciousness would, though on different 
grounds, accept Spinoza’s limitation of knowledge to ex- 
tension and thought. Bor to such a philosophy exten- 
sion is not, as Spinoza conceives, simply one amongst a 
multiplicity of attributes which intelLigenee in man 
happens to kiiow, but it is the essential correlative of ^ 
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thought. It is not one amongst many things which 
thoXight can apprehend, hut it is the necessary f^n of 
|the object in its opposition to the thought for which 

f it is. Extension and thought, in other words, are 
4 ot a d uality of attributes, but the dualism which con- 
4i^tes the very essence of mind. If we conceive of 
pod as Infinite Mind or Spirit, extension, instead of 
>eing one amongst an infinite number of attributes, is 
imply the form of objectivity through which alone is 
elf-consciousness possible. 

As to the second question, which does n^ seem to 
have been answered by Spinoza, it may be remaned that 
whilst, according to Spinoza's doctrine, every attribute 
expresses the whole of substance, and is of precisely the 
same value with every other, yet, inasmuch as ah the 
attributes ahke are relative to thought, or are ^‘what 
intelligence perceives of substance as constituting its 
essence,” t hought has o bviously in^ his system a wider 
axty of the other attributes. In tlae case of 
man it knows the two attributes of which his mind 
and body are modifications, but it also, in the case of all 
other possible intelligences, knows the other attributes of 
which their natures are the modifications. If we conceive 
the attributes as running in pairs, thought will always 
he one of them. Each finite nature will be a modifica- 
tion of thought and of some other attribute which plays 
a corresponding part to extension in the nature of man. 
Though t has therefore a purely exceptional place in the 
scheme * it is the correlate of all the other attributes. It 
is not simply one of the two attributes which human in- 
telligence knows, but it is a universal factor in th ^ ^f. 
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The next steg m tlie by wMch Spinoz^atj^^^ 

tD.jLiidi)i subs the first principle of aU things, is / 
th§AJiwb:ic^ in his doctrine of Modes . 

The attiiiiLtes, even if jegitmately^^^ lea ve u j 

still in the region of the infinite, and furnish no tr ansi t 
tion to a finite worlA Though thought and extension( 
afir*oiiIy^ expressions of substance, each in a certain | 
definite manner, they are stiU infinite. The character- » 
istic of being conceived through itself {per se c(mcipi)\ 
belongs to the idea of attribute as well as to that of^ 
substance ; there is nothing in it which points to any- 


thing beyond itself; it contains no element of sel f-| 
differentiati on by which the process to th e finite mig ht/ 
be mediated The attributes, like the substance, are! 



pure self-identical unities, and if they presuppose finite 
intelligence as the medium through which the colour- 
less unity of substance is refracted, they 
presuppose but do not prove it. 
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of its relation to the infinite. “ By mode,” 
understand affections of substance, or that 


he,^ 
which is in 


another, through which also it is conceived.” Modes 
can neither exist nor be conceived without substance ; 
therefore they can exist only in the divine nature, and 
can he conceived only through it.” ^ Besides substance 
and modes nothing exists, and modes are nothing but 
affections of the attributes of God.” Finite modes are, 
further, identified with individual things (res 'particu- 
lares\ and of these it is said^ that ‘'they are nothing but 
affections of the attributes of God, or modes by which 
the attributes of God are expressed in a certain definite 
manner.” 

What we gath er _from these various forms of stat e- ^ 
ment is, that, in contrast with Substance or God, who 
^onTis self-existent, all finite things have on ly an ex- 
istence that is dependent on or derive d from Him , 
Their being is a being whic h is .iiot in the mselves , 
but “in another” — ^that is, “in God.” What is meant 
by the phrase “ in another,” or “in God,” the following 
passages may help us to understand : — 

“Whatever is, is in God, and with op-t God not hing ca n be^ 
o r be cbnceiveff ?^ From the necessity of the divine nSEure 
an infinite number of things follows in infinite ways, as will 
b% evident if we reflect that from the definition of a thing 
the nn infers many properties which necessarily 

"follow from it — that is, from the very essence of the thing 
defined.” ® “ The modes of the divine nature follow there- 
necessarily and mot contingently, and that, whether we 
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consider tlie divine nature absolutely, or as determined to 
act in a certain manner. Furtlitr, God is the cause of these 
modes not only in so far as they simply exist, but in so far 
as they are considered as determined to any action.’^ ^ 

In these passages the relation of modes or finite things 
to God is represented by the equivalent forms of expres- 
sion “ following from God ’’ and “ caused by God ” ; and 
it is to be observed that in the last-quoted j)assage the 
causality of God with regard to modes is spoken of as of ! 
a twofol d character — viz., that of the divine nature “ con- j 
sidereT" absolutely,” and that of the divine nature “ in : 
so far as it is determined to act in a certain maimer.” , 
This distinction, to which Spinoza frequently recurs, 
and on the tenableness of which the coherence of his 
system may be said to turn, is more fully expressed in 
the following passages : — 

That which is finite and has a determinate existence can- 
not be produced by the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God ; for whatever follows from the absolute nature of any ( 
attribute of God is infinite and eternal. It must therefore fol- ^ 
low from God or from some attribute of God, in* so far as He j 
is considered as affected by some mode, . . . (or) in so far as 
He is modified by a modification which is finite and has a 
determined existence. This mode again must in turn be 
determined by another which also is finite, and this last again 
by another, &c,, ad infinitum.’^ ^ Yet “it cannot be said that 
God is only the remote and not the proximate cause of indi- 
vidual things, except to distinguish them from those . . 
which follow from His absolute nature.” ® 


Thus the causality of finite things, considered as: .uidde$ 
of God, is not the nature of God viewed abs^utely, but 
that nature as modified by, c^^^rj^secL in, the endless 
1 Eth. i. 29, dem. ? E&. il ' -3 rb|d./schol. 
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regress of finite causes, or what Spinoza elsewhere calls 
“ the common order of nature and constitution of things,” 
or the '‘connection of causes.”^ This idea reappears 
I throughout the whole system as a solvent of the diffi- 
Iculties involved in the relation of the purely indeter- 
i inmate God to a world of finite individualities in time 
land spac,e. “The idea of an individual thing actually 
'^existing is an individual mode of thinking distinct from ■ 
other modes,” and is caused by God “ not in so far as 
He is a thinking thing absolutely, but in so far as He is 
considered as affected by another mode of thinking, of 
which again He is the cause as affected by another, and 
so on to infinity.” ^ “ The human mind is part of the 

infinite intellect of God ; and when we say that the 
human mind perceives this or that, we affirm that God 
has this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but 
in so far as He is expressed by the nature of the human 
mind, or constitutes the essence of the human mind.” ^ 
f On the other hand, though the causality of individual 
j things is thus ascribed to God npt as He exists absolutely 
I or infinitely, we find from other passages that th ere i s 
1 a sense in which they can be referred to the ab.spjni^ or 
I eternal nature of God as their cause — e.g. : 


^ ‘^It is the nature of reason to regard things not as contin- 
gent hut as necessary. But this necessity of things is the 
very necessity of the eternal nature of God, and therefore it 
is the nature of reason to regard things under this form of 


eternity.” “ E very Me a^-oC ^ery particu lar th ing actual ly 
existirig necessarily involve the eternal anTmlnite essence 


es^ijQg necessarily involve ^he eternal andTpm nite essenc e 
^ God .” “ By"SS^ce^ indivIduaTthings), I do not mean 
' ' ’ existence in so far as it is conceived abstractly and as a certain 
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form of quantity ; I speak of tke very nature of existence^ 
vvliicli is ascribed to individual things, because an infinite 1 
number of things follows in infinite ways from the eternal ' 
necessity of God’s nature — of the existence of individual things / 
as they are in God. ' For, although each individual thing iS 
determined by another indmdual thing to exist in a certain 
manner, yet the force whereby each individual thing per- 
severes in existing, follows from the eternal necessity of the 
nature of God.” ^ 

Further, the two kinds of existence of individual things 
— that in which they are viewed as a series of causes 
and effects in time and space, and that in which they are 
viewed “under the form of eternity” — are expressly 
contrasted as follows : “Things are conceived as actual i 
in two ways — either in so far as they exist in relation to' 
a certain time and place, or in so far as we conceive them 
as contained in God and foUowmg from the necessity of 
the divine nature. When in this second way we con-i 
ceive things as true and real, we conceive them underl 
the form of eternity, and the ideas of them involve the| 
eternal and infinite essence of God.” ^ 

In the light of these and other pass ages to which we 
sh^refSTm the^q^^ we are prepared to examine 
what is Spinoza’s conception of the relation of infinite oi 
abso lute su bstance to its “modes.” When we ask what 
in his system is the relatibiT of the finite world and in- 
dividual finite things to God, the question is not settled 
simply by referring to his doctrine that all things exist 
in God, and that modes or finite things have no existence 
or operation independently of the infinite substance. 

1 Eth. ii. 44, cor., ii. 45, aad ibid., schol. ♦ 
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Spinozism is not at once proved to be pantheistic by 
such expressions as these. Tor every system that is not 
dualistic, and for which the terms infinite and finite 
have any meaning, i s panthe i sti c to the ext ent hold- 

ing that the world lias '"no ab^^^ or mdependent ex- 
istence, and that the idtimate explanation of all things 
is to be found in God. Before pronouncing Spinoza a 
pantheist, therefore, the point to be determined is not 
whether he ascribes independent reality to finite things, 
but . a^ to^ them any reality at all — 

whether his modes have any existence distinguishable 
from that of substance, and such that we can speak of 
an actual relation between the two. If, on the one hand, 
it can be shown that the existence he ascribes to modes 
is only a fictitious or fugitive semblance of existence, if 
the distinction of modes from substance is a ’distinction 
which is created by the imagination and has no objective 
reality, and if the unity into which all individual things 
are resolved is one which does not maintain but sup- 
presses or annuls that distinction, then indeed his philo- 
sophy may justly be characterised as pantheistic. But, 
the other hand, since real distinctions do not exclude 
imply a unity which transcends them, if Spinoza’s 
is a principle which subordinates but does not 
suppress differences, i£ his modes are the expression for a 
world which does not vanish, but constitutes’ a 
and permanent moment in the unity of the 
infinite, then it is no proof of Spinoza’s pantheism that 
he affirms that whatever is is in God,” and. that modes 
are things that “exist only in God, and only through 
God 'can be conceived.” In the passages quoted above, 
read in the light of his general principles, there 
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is niucli to favour the former of these two construc- 
tions of his system; biit in these, as elsewhere, there 
are expressions which refuse to lend themselves to a 
purely pantheistic view of the relation of God to the 
world. 

1 . Tim considerations that favour the for mer ox-pan - 
theisti c interpretation have already been adduced, and| 
need not here be repeated. The^ amount to tW^j^ 

individual finhe things have no real existen ce 

tinguishable from that of ^ absolute subs^nce, b ut a re ' 
merely creations of the abstracting hnagina^^^^^^ 

“ It is mere folly or insanity,” he writes,^ to suppose that 
extended substance is made up of parts or bodies really dis- 
tinct from each other. ... If you ask why we are by nature 
so prone to attempt to divide extended substance, I answer 
that quantity is conceived by us in two ways : viz., abstractly, 
superficially, as we imagine it by aid of the senses ; or as 
substance, which can only be done by the understanding. 
So that if we attend to quantity, as it is in the imagination, 
it will be found to be divisible, finite, made up of parts, and 
manifold. Again, from the fact that we can limit duration 
and quantity at our pleasure, when we conceive the latter in 
abstraction from substance, and separate the former from the 
way in which it flows from things eternal, there arise time 
and measure — time for the purpose of limiting duration, 
measure for the purpose of determining quantity — so that we 
may, as far as possible, imagine them. Further, inasmuch 
as we separate the modifications of substance from substance 
itself, and reduce them to classes in order, as far as possible; 
to imagine them, there arises number, whereby we limit 
them. . . . Whence it is clear that measure, time, and num- 
ber are nothing but modes of thinking, or rather of imagin- 
ing. But,” he adds, “ there are many things Which cannot 
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be conceived by tlie imagination, bnt only by tlie under- 
standing — e.g.^ substance, eternity, and the like. Thus, if 
any one tries to explain these things by means of conceptions, 
which are mere aids to the imagination, he is simply trying 
to let his imagination run away with him.” 

The drift of these and other passages which might be 
quoted is, not simply that modes, or individual finite 
things, have no existence independent of substance, but 
that they have no existence at all, save for a faculty 
which mistakes abstractions for realities. It is possible 
for the unreflecting mind to suppose itself capable of 
thinking the separate halves or minuter isolated parts of 
a line, but intelligence corrects the illusion. A line, it 
discerns, could as easily be made up of points lying miles 
apart as of points contiguous yet really isolated. The 
point it perceives to be a mere fictitious abstraction, an 
unreality, a thing which has no existence apart from the 
line, and when we think the line the point ceases to 
have any existence at all. And the same is true of lines 
in relation to surfaces, of siufaces in relation to solids, 
and of all existences in space in relation to space itself, 
which is the one infinite, indivisible reality. In like 
manner, when we regard the modes in relation to the 
infinite substance, we see that they are mere creatures 
of the imagination ; when we contemplate individual 
thinge from the point of view of intelligence, or as they 
really are, their illusory individuality vanishes, and the 
only reality left, the only being in the universe, is God, 
or Infinite Substance. And indeed it is only, Spinoza . 
expressly affirms, when we leave out of view the fictitious 
differences which modes introduce into substance that 
^ the latter can be truly contemplated. “Substance is 
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considered in itself — that is, truly — when we set aside 
all its modifications ” (chjpositis affectionihiis). 

It is true that whilst Spinoza not only concedes hut 
expressly teaches that modes o r ind ividual finit e thing s 
have no reality in relation to the absolute nature of God, 
he contn y es to ascribe to them, in a certain indir ect 

way, a,^d^me^ongin. “ That which is finite,” says he, 
in a passage above quoted, “and has a determined ex- 
istence, cannot be produced or follow from the absolute 
nature of any attribute of God,” for “ whatever does so 
follow is infinite and eternal.” And “ every individual 
thing, or everything which is finite and has a determined 
existence, can only exist or be determined to act by 
another thing which is also finite, and this again only 
by another which also is finite, and so on indefinitely.” 

“ Only the infinite can follow from the infinite, the finite 
can follow only from the finite.” How^ then^^does SpiiiQZJ 
r econcile t hese propositions with the assertion that mo de 
“ are conceived tlnough the jQliyiiie^^n^ure^ and^ fpllp'^ '• 
necegsarilv from it”? T he answer is , that he^simpl; 
begs the question. “ That which is finite,” he teUs us n 
“cannot be produced by the absolute nature of God or *- 
of any of His attributes ; ... it must therefore follow 
from God, or some attribute of God, in so far as [qua-"" 
terms) He is modified by a modification which is finite 
and has a determined existence, and this mode or cause 
must in turn be modified by another, &c.” The only** 
construction of which this proposition, taken in con- J 
nection with what precedes it, is capable, is that i t simply I 
assi^ ^ jithout proof what has been already denied — I 
viz., that individual finite things can be derived from I 
God. The nature of God mch tb^t it does not admit \ 
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of modification, but finite things follow from it in so far 
as it is modified. Or, otherwise expressed, Spinoza pre- 
supposes the existence of finite things in order to prove 
it, or virtually makes God finite in order to express 
Himself in the finite. Finite things follow from God 
in so far as He is (alreacT^^ modified by finite things. 
Every reader of Spinoza knows what an important role 
is assigned to this quatenus, and how often, by means’ of 
what is nothing more than a tautological j^hrase, he con- 
trives to escape from difficulties and inconsistencies 
otherwise insuperable. 

It may be said that Spinoza’s reasoning here is not 
the bare petitio principii involved in the assertion that 
finite things follow from God in so far as they already 
follow from Him ; but that what he affirms is that they 
follow, not from individual finite things, but from the 
interminable series or connection of finite things, which 
is not finite but relatively infinite. But to this the 
answer is what, as we have seen, Spinoza has himself 
taught us, that by the spurious infinite of mere endless- 
ness we do not rise above the region of the finite. An 
infinite quantity is a contradiction in terms, a phrase in 
which the predicate denies the subject. By no indefinite 
addition or aggregation of finites can we reach the essen- 
tially or absolutely infinite — that infinite from which 
Spinoza asserts that the finite can not be derived. 

In the foregoing view of Spinoza’s doctrine as to the 
relation of God to the world, we have considered it 
simply as a relation of the absolutely indetermined infi- 
nite to determined or finite things. But in some of the 
above-quoted passages, and elsewhere, we find him ex- 
pressing this relation in terms of another category — viz.. 
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that of causal itii. God the efficient cause of all things 
t hatj ^ai?fS*under an mfin^e intellect.’’ ^ '' God is the 

efficient cause not only of the existo of tluug^.hut 
also of their essence.”^ “The modes of any given 
attriWe have God for their cause, <fec.” ^ “ O f thmgs a s 
they are in themselves God is really the.„cau^, &c.” ^ 

JSTow, as the relation of cause and effect is one in which 
we ordinarily think of the effect as something which, 
though dependent on the cause, actually emerges out of 
it into an existence of its own, t he application of this 
category to t he relation of God^ nd t he yp rld would 
seem to g ive to finite things a reality which^J^ 
illusory or imagin ative, a being which is not. aMorhed 
in that o f infin ite ^subs tan ce. But it is to be consideredL _ 
that, ill its proper sense, canM t£Ja.,,AQL-a_categoyy| 
which is applicable to the relation of the infinite to. the* 
finite ; an d if we attempt so to. apply it, what it ex£resse^ 

IS not the reality of^.the finite, but ^either Jh^^^ 
or the non-reality of the infinite. 

Causality is a category only of the finite. The rela- 
tion'^of cai^eand^ one which implies the succes- 
sion or (though not with strict accuracy) the coexistence 
of its members. In the latter case it presupposes the 
existence of things external to, and affecting and being . 
affected by each other . In the former, it is a relation in 
which the first member is conceived of as passing into the 
second ; the caus e, or the sum of conditions which con- 
stitute it, Ijyg^ts existence in the effect or in the sum of 
the new conditions to which it has given rise. GDie cause, 
in other words, is only cause in and through the con- 


1 Eth. i. 16, cor. 
8 Etk. ii. 6. 
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summated result wMcli we call effect, and the very 
reality or realisation of the former implies, in a sense, 
its own extinction. In the impact of two halls the 
motion of the first becomes the cause of the motion of 
the second only when it has ceased to exist in the 
former; the force which has existed as heat becomes 
the cause of motion only when it has exhausted itself of 
its existence in the one form and become converted into 
the other. Eut, obviously, in neither of these senses 
can we embrace the relation of the infinite and the finite 
under the form of causality. The cap -not, 

anj-a ctinp; on, th aJfljte. as 
^e finjde^.^^^^^irmSd^^^ and acts on^ another ; in 
such a relation it would cease to be infinite. “God,” 
says Spinoza, “ is omm esse.” Beyond substance there 
is nothing real. Substance and its affections con- 
stitute the totality of existence, and is absolutely in- 
fi;nite. But this it could not be if its affections, instead 
of existing only in it and being conceivable only through 
it, had an existence capable of being acted on by it. 

( IlTor, again, can you speak of the infinite as a cause 
which, in producing the finite, passes wholly into it 
and becomes lost in it ; for, in that case, the existence 
of the finite would be conditioned by the non-existence 
or extinction of the infinite. 

T he inanniicabilitv of the category of causality to the 
relation of infinite and finite is thus so obvio us that 
Spinoza can only give a colour of relevancy to it by 
qualifying the term “cause” when applied to God so as 

I virtually to destroy its meaning. “ God,” he tells tis,! 
“is not the transient but th e immanent caiiRe of the 
^ , VEtli. i. l8. 
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world.” He can only be designated cause of all things 
in the same sense in which He is cause of Himself 
(causa sui).^ In other words, to obviate the contradic- 
tion involved in the idea of an infinite which, is exter- 
nal to the finite, he modifies the notion of cause so as to 
conceive of it as existing, not outside of, but wholly 
within, the things which are said to be its effects ; and 
to obviate the further difficulty which thus arises, of 
conceiving an infinite which passes away into the finite, 
he again modifies the notion of cause so as to conceive 
of it as ]^intaiiiing,.its own independent existence at 
the same time that it loses itself in the effect. Eu ^ 
tSdu^ in the conception of a caicsa omnium rerun 
which is at the same time causa sui, what Spinoza is 
aiming at is the idea of a Eeing which. _rem ain s_ one 
with itself in all its changes , or of a selffdifferen ^^^ 
which is at the same t ime ^elf-integrating-, infinite^ this 
idea is one which i n vain attem pts to express its elf 
under the category of causaHt v. The attempt so to 
express it may be regarded as one of those indications 
in Spinoza of the consciousness of another than the 
purely negative relation of the finite to the infinite 
which his own inadequate logic forced him to maintain. 

2. The foregoing considerations seem almost conclu- 
sively to favour that view of Spinoza’s doctrine of modes 
which denies to individual finite things any existence 
that is not fictitious and illusory. His derivation of 
modes from substance would seem to be nothing more 
than a reversal of the process of abstraction by which 
the idea of substance was reached. It is not ^ubsteiee 
which determines itself to modes, but we who, with a 
1 Etk i 25, dem. 
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show of. logic, reintroduce into it tlie fictitious distinc- 
tions which the same logic had abolished. 

But this account of Spinqza^s doctrine would be in- 
complete if we did not point out that, however incon- 
sistently they enter into it, there elements his 
syste m w^ic^^ to lend tlieinsel yes to t he n otion 

of the unreality finite world . Modes are not 

invariably represented as merely transient creations of 
the abstracting imagination. They have in them a 
positive element which remains even when on the 
negative side they have been resolved into the unity of 
substance. 

Besides the tacit imiDlication of another doctrine in 
the idea of a causa mi which is at tlie same time causa 
■omnium rerum, the following considerations seem to 
point in the same direction: — 

(1.) Even if modes are only transient forms, there 
imus t be a reason, in the nature of substance for their 
i existence as suck . Thougli everything else in the finite 
jiworld is resolved into negation, the negation itself is 
jlaot so resolved. Evanescence itself does not vanish. 


g antial as the things of a dream , t he drea m-y^prld 
!imains to be accounted for : and more than that, 
dy t he mind which perceives and pronounces 

iKngto intelligence theranctionpfrS^ 
and abolishing the distinction from substance of finite 
things, Spinoza virtually exempts intelligence itself from 
the process of abolition. The crjtoipn of the illusor y 

assert^' which is finite and has a determinate 
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nature cannot follow from tire absolute nature of God, 
for wbatever does so follow is infinite and eternal,” 
what this involves as to that intelligence which discerns 
the nothingness of finite things is, not that it does not 1 
follow from the absolute nature of God, but that it hasli 
in it, in its very discernment of its di stinction from God,w\ 
mi ^^[en^ent of wliat is infinite and eternal^ 

(2.) That Spinoza himself, despite of his own princi- 
ple that all determination is negation,” recognises in 
modes something that is not mere negation, is indirectly 
indicated by the quahfied form in which in the ^ Ethics ’ 
that principle is stated. ‘‘Th^nite,” says he,^ 
^^in^atiojo.” (ex imrte negatio). The negation implied 
in finitude is not complete but partial. There is, ii^ 
other words, ajo^ive element in finite^ thing s, which| 
is not annulled when the fictitious distinction from thJ 
infinite is taken away. There is an individuality which! 
survives the extmction of the false or spurious individu- 
ahty . ISTor is this imphed only in the phrase “ partial 
negation.” Besides the idea of God as the negation of 
aU determinations there are traces of another and oppo- 
site idea — that of the affirmation of all determinations. 

For the indivisible unity in which all differences vanish, 
Spinoza seems often, without consciousness of inconsis-1 
tency, to substitute the infinite unity which comprehend sl 
in it all possible differences. 



‘^From the necessity of the divine nature,” says he,^ 
“ must follow an infinite number of things in infinite ways,” 
There is not wanting to God materials for the^ crealiba of 
all things from the highest to the lowest, d^ree of p^fec- 
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tion — for the producing of all things which can be conceived 
by an infinite intellect.” ^ “ There are two ways,” says he 
in a passage already quoted, “ in which things are conceived 
by us as actual — viz., either as existing in relation to a 
certain time and place, or as contained in God and following 
I from the necessity of the divine nature. In the second way 
I we conceive them as true and real, under the form of eter- 
I n ity, a nd the ideas of them involve fEeetSn^Tandm&c^^ 
Ii Ssence of God.” ^ 


And when we have reached the latter point of view, 
what we have ceased, to see in finite things is not their 
individuality, but their finitude. Their true individu- 
|ility is not lost, for “ every idea of anindividuaT"^^ 
kc fually ^Slsting^liecessSJy^l^oIv^^ 
e^m^^d infinite esSn^ of 

by which each individual thing perseveres in its own 
existence follows from the eternal necessity of the divine 
’nature.”^ “In God there is necessarily an idea which 
expresses the essence of this or that body under the form 
’ of eternity,’’ and this idea is a certain mode of thinking 
lich is necessarily eternal.^ What is lost, what of 
r former unreal view of things disappears, is their con- 
igency, their transient, fugitive being as things of time 
d sense, for “ it is of the nature of reason to contem- 
ite things as they are in themselves — i.e., not as con- 
Lgent hut as necessary,” ® not “ as determined each by 
other finite thing, but as following from the eternal 
cessity of the nature of God.” 

That there is, in Spinoza’s view, an affirmative ele- 


2 Eth. V. 29, schoL 
^ Eth V, 22. 
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ment which remains to finit^^ things when the negative 
element which seemed to distinguish them from the in- 
finite is obliterated, an individuality which, taken up into 
the infinite, still exists and can be known through the in- 
finite, these passages seem clearly to teach. 
further and more definitely 

it^^ follows from the infinite nature of G^d? ^the ansyrm? 
is by no means satisfactory . As to the first question, % 
thSt eie^nt in the finite which lifts it out of the sphere ^ 
of time into the form of eternity ” is, Spinoza tells u% 
the inherent impulse or endeavour of each iiidividuaM 




thing to maintain itself or persevere in its own being| 
hTo individual thing has in it anything by which it can 
be destroyed or which can deprive it of its existence ; 
but, on the contrary, it is opposed to all that could de- 
prive it of its existence.” ^ There is in each thing an 
ffldeav Qur (conatus) by which it seeks to persevere in 
its ow n being,” and this endeavour ‘‘is nothing, but the 
actu^ essence of the thing ^ and it is therefore 

something not’ conditioned by time, '^it involves no 

finite but an indefinite time.” But is not this con- 
ception of the self-maintenance or persevering in exist- 
ence of an individual thing a simple tautology ? Does 
it mean any more than this, that when we think of it as 
an existing thing, we cannot think of it as a non-existing 
thing! Is not the inherent capacity to persevere in 
existing simply the incapacity of the mind to predicate 
of a thing at once existence and non-existence ? When 
we say that a thing necessarily perseveres in existence, 
do we say any more than that, so long as we thinjc of it, 
we think of it as existing, or that the conception of 
1 Bth. iii. a, dem. ■ ...... 
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existence excludes or contradicts the concei^tion of 
.non-existence? Moreover , is not this perseverance in 
^ existing which is supposed to pertain to a thing as seen 
under the form of eternity/’ a conception which is 
I still conditioned by time? We do not escape from 
the quantitative idea of duration merely by making it 
indefinite. Indefinite or endless duration is a form 
of time and not of eternity. As to the se cond quegf- 
" ""tipn— viz., as to the relation of this self -maintaining 
element in the fi.nite to God — all that Spinoza says 
amounts simply to the affirmation that it has its ori- 
gin in the absolute nature of God, and is a determi- 
nate expression of that nature. “Although each in- 
dividual thing,” says he,^ “ is determined to exist in a 
certain way by another individual thing, yet the force 
by which each thing perseveres in existing follows from 
the eternal necessity of the nature of God.” “ Individ ^ 
ual things are mo_ d^sJ3y which the att ributes of Go d are 
/ expr essed in a certain definite manner, <fec.” ^ How 
/finite things can have in them a power of self-mainten- 
jfance, a capacity of continuous existence flowing from 
1 their own nature, and yet have nothing in them which 
j does not follow from the nature of God, is the problem 
ito be solved, and Spinoza’s only solution is simply to 
\affirm that both propositions are true. 

As resuli of our inquiry we seem to have found in 
Spinoza’s account of the nature of modes statements 
which, if not irreconcilable, he has made no atte mpt 
to reconcile. In accordance with the principle which 
^generally governs his reasoning, the very essence of 
finite things is identified with negation or non-being ; 

1 Eth.. ii 45, soliol. 2 Etii. iu, dem. 
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they not merely have no real existence apart from God, 
hut existence in God is for them equivalent to extinction 
of existence. Yet, on the. other hand, as we have just 
seen, to these same finite things Spinoza ascribes a posi- 
tive, self-affirmative nature, an individuality which is 
inherent and essential, and which is not extinguished 
when the limits that divide the finite from the infinite 
are removed. And if thus Spinoza’s two representations 
of the nature of finite things seem to conflict, equal ly 
c onflictin g ^re the correspon ding representations of th e ^ 
nature of God . To the former representation of the 
finite corresponds the notion of a purely indeterminate, 
to the latter that of a self-determining Infinite. In the| 
one case the world is nothing and God is all ; in th^ 
other, the world is the manifold eximession of the nature 
of God, and God the Being whose nature unfolds with- ' * V . 
out losing itself in the innumerable individualities of * 
the finite world. If Spinozism contained no other coni ' " / 

ception of the relation of God to the world than the ' 

first, we should be compelled to pronounce it a purely 
pai^heistic system. Perhaps the second conception may 
be regarded as the expression on Spinoza’s part of an\ 
unconscious endeavour to correct the inadequacy of tha 
first. But the correction, whilst it obviates the impu-j^ 
tation of thorough - going pantheism, and elevates his 
system above all other pantheistic pliilosophies, is still 
im perfect in this respect, that it implies a principle of 
self-determination in God which is without any specula- % 
tive ground in his idea of the divine nature. At best, it v ^ 
only creates the demand for a more complete and self- 
consistent philosophy, and indicates the direction in ; 

which it lies. 
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INFINITE MODES. 


Spinoza^s system, so far as we lia-ve traced its develop- 
ment* in the foregoing pages, leaves ns still without any 
principle of mediation between God and the world. If, 
as we have just seen, it sometimes represents finite 
things as possessing an element of individuality which, 
taken up into the infinite, still remains, and therefore 
seems to imply a principle of self-determination in the 
divine nature, so far as we have gone this principle is 
simply affirmed, not proved; the gap between the infinite 
and finite remains unbridged. But there are certain 
passages in the ^Ethics ' in which we meet with a concep- 
tion not yet referred to, that of ^‘Infinite Modes,” — 
a conception which may be regarded as an attempt 
to fin up the gap. As the very phrase indicates, 
infinite modes” point to something which constitutes 
a link between the two worlds. A s “ modes,” th§y 
belo ng to the sphe re of the fi nite; as ^‘infinite” anodes, 
tojgiat of ^jhainfi^ite. Despite of Spinoza’s own asser- 
tion, that the finite can only follow from the fijiite, 
we have here a conception in which the ideas of in- 
ifite and finite are combined. The following are the 
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passages in whicli tlie doctrine of infinite inodes is 
most fully expressed : “ Whatever follows from any at- 
tribute of God, in so far as it is modified by a modifica- 
tion which exists necessarily and as infinite through the 
said attribute, must also exist necessarily and infinitely;”^ 
and conversely, Every mode which exists both neces- 
sarily and as infinite, must necessarily follow, either from 
the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or from an 
attribute modified by a modification which exists neces- 
sarily and as infinite.” ^ Spinoza here speaks of certain 
modes or modifications of divine attributes, differing 
therefore from the attributes in this respect, that the 
latter are conceived through themselves, the former only 
through the attributes. Further, of these modes he 
specifies two classes or grades : first, those which follow 
immediately from attributes ; and secondly, those which 
follow from attributes already modified : but to both the 
predicate infinite ” is applied. One of Spinoza’s cor- 
respondents^ asks for examples of these two classes of 
modes, and conjectures that thought and extension 
may belong to the first, the intellect in thought ” and 
motion in extension ” to the second. Spinoza, with- 
out waiting to correct the obvious error of finding 
in thought and extension, which are themselves attri- 
butes, examples of modifications of attributes, answers 
thus : ^ Examples which you ask are, of the first class, 
in thought, the absolutely infinite intellect {intelleetus 
absolute infinitus), in extension, motion, and rest ; of 
the second class, the form of the whole universe (facies 
' toUm universi), which, although it varies in infinite 
ways, remains always the same*” 

1 mk. i. 22. 2 Eai- i 2a. ^ Bp. 65. ^ Ep. 66. 
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At first sight, Spinoza seems to be here attempting to 
combine ideas which are reciprocally exclusive. Sub- 
stance and modes, he himself affirms, include all being. 
But in infinite modes we have a third something which 
belongs to neither category — which is neither in itself” 
nor in another,” neither infinite nor finite, but both at 
once. If the absolutely infinite is “ that which contains 
in its essence whatever expresses reality and involves no 
negation,” is not an infinite mode as self-contradictory as 
a round square or a rectangular circle h “ Intellect,” he 
tells us,^ “ whether finite or infinite ” (and the same is 
true of the other infinite modcs),%elongs to the sphere of 
nativm natunita — ^that is, to the order of things which 
exist only for the imagination and its quantifying forms 
of time and measure ; yet, at the same time, these infi- 
nite modes are things which “ cannot have a limited 
duration,” but must exist always and infinitely,” or to 
which pertains the timeless immanent unity of the na- 
ture of God.^ In this conception of infinite modes there 

S uns thus to be involved the same apparent contradic- 
)n with which theological controver sy has m gy lgums 
SHiaFln^^ doctrine ol~TKe"'‘'^ ^(ysLi ^ or “ Son^ f 
:)^^ln whicK"“we''^meet with the same seeming|^»<i- 
ncilabie _.dom ents of subordination and equahty wit h 

e ; of that which is begotten,” and therefore finite, 
that which is consubstantial with God, and therefore 
ite ; of that which is described as eternally begot- 
ten,” and therefore as belonging at once to the sphere of 
the temporal and to that of the eternal. And that this 
is not a merely fanciful analogy, but one which was 
, present to Spinoza^s own mind, we learn from his earlier 


1 EtK t B2, cor. 
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treatise ‘ Concerning God and Man/ in wliich, with ex- 
press reference to the subject before us, we find him thus 
writing : — 

As to th e mod es or creatures which immediately depend 
on God, of these we know only tgp^Yi2...m otiQn.i |i ^ ^atte r, f 
and intell ect im thought — of which w’-e affirm that they have 2 , 
been from all eternity, and will be unchangeably to all eter- 
nity. . . . As to motion, therefore, that it is that which is in 
its nature infinite, and that it can neither exist nor be con- 
ceived through itself, but only by means of extension, . . . 
of all this I will only say here that it is a so n of God, or > 
work or^ effect immediatgly created by ^d. As t o intelle ct 
inJihii^ug^'Q^^ also, li^e" the former, is a son of Go d. . . . 
cre ated from all eternity, and continuing unchangeable to all 
e t e rnit y. Its sole function is th’atbf clearly and distinctly 
understanding all things in all times.” ^ 

Can the conception of infinite modes be freed from 
the contradic tion, which it thus seems to involv e ^ The 
answer is, that thoiigh on Spinoza’s principles the con- 
tradiction is reaUy insoluble, yet in this conception we 
have a n elaborate attempt to solve i t. Infinitude and 
finite individuality express ideas which, as Spinoza de- 
fines them, are reciprocally exclusive; but when we 
examine what is meant by the phrase infinite modes,” 
we find that it involves, in opposite directions, an en- 
deavour so to modify these ideas as to bring them into 
coherence. On the one hand it introduces, at a lower 
stage, into the idea of the infinite, that element of . 
activity or self-determination which is lacking to th^ 
higher ideas of substance and attributes. On the other / 
hand, it attempts to raise the finite world to a quad 
1 De Deo, i cjap. 9. 
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infinitude wMcli is denied to tlie separate individualities 
that compose it. The barren infinitude is thus rendered 
fertile, and then finite things are so ennobled as to make 
it possible to claim for them an infinity origin. The 
former side of this modifying process is expressed by 
that class or grade of infinite modes which are “ imnie- 
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diate modifications” of the attributes of thought and 
extension ; the latter, by those which are modifications 
of the second degree, of which Spinoza adduces only one 
example, the facies toUus universL 

1. Of the infinite modes which are immediate modi- 
fications of attributes, two are specified — viz., “ motion , 
and rest ” as modifications of extension, and the abso- 
lutely infinite intellect ” as the modification of thought. 
!Now, if we examine the function assigned to these 
immediate modes,” we shall find that they are simply 
the attributes of extension and thought, jplus that element 
of activity or self-determination which these attributes 
lack, and yet which is necessary to make them the pro- 
ductive sources of finite things. The very designation 
‘^infinite mode” shows that Spinoza is here uncon- 
sciously seeking to introduce into his system the element 
of difference or finitude which is excluded from the 
abstract unity of substance. From such an abstract 
infinite, the purity of which can be maintained only by 
the elimination of all distinctions {depositis affectionihus), 
it is mpossible to find any way back to the finite. moT 
. could it legitimately be made the living source of fiboite 
existences save by transforming it from the abstract 
unity which extinguishes difference into the concrete 
unity of a principle in which all differences are at once 
embraced and subordinated. But whilst Spinoza^s logic 
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debarred him from any such introduction of a negative 
or finite element into the purely affirmative unity of 
substance, or even into the infinitude in suo gen&re 
which is the cpnception of attribute, the need for such 
an element, if he would not arrest the descending move- 
ment of thought, asserts itself at the stage we have now; 
reached, and finds its expression in the conception of 
infinite modes, or of an infinite which contains in it the 
element of negation or finitude. With such a conceptioh? 
a new prin ciple ,pl_self-develppm^ is introdu ced int o\ 

his syst em. The barren self-identical infinite becomes 
now an infinite wdiich has in it the impulse to realise 
itseff in all the mani fold indiv ol the fipiit e 

jworld . That it is this p rinciple of activity or ^elf- 
developme nt which Spinoza is aiming at in the con-^ 
ception of infinite modes, becomes clear from the 
examples he gives of these modes, and from what he 
says as to their nature and function. Of extension the 
infinite modification is motion and rest ” ; and of 
what he conceived to be the relation in this case of the 
mode to the attribute, we have a clear indication in his 
answer to inquiries on this point from his acute corre- 
spondent Tschimhausen.^ “ It is very difficult,” writes 
the latter, “ to conceive how the existence of bodies which 
have motion and figure can be demonstrated a prion, 
since in extension, considered absolutely, nothing of the 
kind occurs.” To this Spinoza answers by distinguish- 1 
ing his own from the Cartesian notion of extension.” 

Trom extension, as Cartesius conceives it — ^that is, as a ** 
mere inert mass — it is not only diJfficult, as you say, but ^ 
altogether impossible, to demonstra^ the existence of 
1 Epp. m-7% 
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^ Ibodies. For inert matter, as it is in itself, will persevere 
*" in its rest, and will not be excited to motion save by a 
r more powerful external cause. And on this account I 
have not hesitated formerly to affirm that the Cartesian 
principles of natural things are useless, not to say 
^ absurd.” In a subsequent letter, in answer to further 
difficulties jn’opounded by his correspondent, Spinoza 
points out that Descartes’ notion of extension breaks 
down by his own showing, seeing that he can only 
^deduce the variety of things from extension by supposing 
kt to be set in motion by God. Matter, therefore, cannot 
he explained by extension as Descartes defines it, “ but 
must necessarily be explained by an attribute which 
expresses eternal and infinite essence.” The further 
elucidation of this answer which SpjxLQza promises is not 
given, but his meaningis obvious. An attribute of God 
which expl^sTKeinanifoldness of things only by call- 
ing in the co-operation of an arbitrary external force, 
is not what it pretends to be — viz., ‘Hhat which ex- 
presses anj^teriialmTi^^ essenc e.” It mtist not be 
supplemented by an outside mover, but must contain in 
itself implicitly the element of motion or activity. And 
this idea Spinoza conceives himself to have attained 
for his own attribute of extension by the proposition 
that motion and rest constitute its immediate infinite 
In other word s, extension, or what is here the 
same thing, matter, is not a mere passive inert mass , 
contains in it, as equally essential momen ts, both 
It is to be noticed that motion and 
are here represented by Spinoza, not as two difier- 
but as constituting one infinite 
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nisMonJOulUoMsjoii^is^^ oi’ which J s|l 


not moved by anything outside o f itse lf ; liis rest is the 
rest of that -which is in intense and unchangeable activity. 
In other words, his first infinite mode is simply self- 
determined extension, or extension with the 
• activity o r sel f-determination in it. 

From purely infinite or indeterminate thought it is 
as impossible to derive the manifold world of finite in- 
telligences as from extension, considered as a mere inert 
mass, to demonstrate the existence of bodies. Blank 
self-identical thought remains one with itself. It is the 
form of all ideas without the possibility of the actual 
existence of any. Inuplicitly the whole wealth of the 
world of intelligence is contained in it ; but it can never 
realise that wealth, or become conscious of its own con- 
tent, because to do so would be to introduce distinction 
into that the very nature of which is to transcend all 
distinctions. But what Spinoza wants is an infii;iite| 
thought which, whde it jcemains^ o^^3y is ye ti 


ii, 


the productive source of an actual world of ideas an d|^ 
intelligence s. Inei mlv lepptima^ way in which 
could be achieved would be by transforming the idea ol 
God as Substance, with thought for its attribute, intj 
that of se lf-conscious Spirit or Mind . From this, hov 
ever, which would have implied the reconstruction o| 
his whole philosophy, Spinoza was precluded, and the 
expedient to which he had recourse was to iiftroduce the! . 
element of self-determination into thought under the! 
guise of an “infinite mode.” “Intellect,” -though 
solutely infinite,” is not absolute thought 
soluta), but only a certain mode of thinking, and there- ^ 
fore . . . must be referred not to naturam, but 
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to natura naturata,^^^ By this means, without intro- 
ducing difference into that which is “ absolutely perfect 
— that is, absolutely indeterminate ” — Spinoza can claim 
,for the whole finite realm of thought a necessary deriva- 
I tion from the divine nature. “ Infinite intellect ” is not 
I simply infinite thought, but that which Jcnmos infinite 
I thought and all that is contained in it. ^‘From the 
necessity of the divine nature must follow an infinitude 
of things in infinite ways — that is, all things that can fall 
under an infinite intellect.’’^ “Active intellect, ,finijie 
ot in^nite, must comprehend the attribu t es and aifection s 
qfjQ-od/’ ^ “ The ideas of (even) non-existent individual 
things or modes must be comprehended in the infinite 
idea of God.”^ Thus to “intellect,’’ as an immediate 
mode of thought, though it is said to belong to the 
sphere of the finite i^iaiura natumta)^ the predicate 
“ absolutely infinite ” may be applied, inasmuch as there 
is nothing in the realm of thought which it does not 
comprehend. Though it contains an infinite number of 
determinations, they are, from first to last, 6‘e?/-deter- 
minations. Though, as the productive source of all 
ideas, it is intensely and unceasingly active, yet, hke the 

( parallel mode of extension, its activity is a motion 
which is never moved. As motion, which is at the 
same time rest, is infinite, because it is motion which is 
terminated only by itself, so intellect is infinite, because 
its activity fciows no limit that does not fall within its 

( own domain. "V ^at, in short, Spinoza is aiming at b v 
t he conception of “intellect” as ^“infinite mode” of 
t hough t, is the vhtual introductio^^^mto^^^ 




1 Bthi. jL 31, dem, 
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what he had actually jgxcliided fiom his idea of God- 
viz., the principle of self-consciousness or of thought as i 
a n ac tive, s^elf-deter ffl which^ in all its | 

deteiminations^ r emains one with itself . 

2. I have said that the conception of infinite modes isj 
an attempt to bring into union the irreconcilable idea s! 
of infinitude and finite individuality , not only in thel 
way we have just considered — viz., by introducing the 
element of self-determination into the idea of the infi- 
nite — ^but also, from an opposite direction, by elevating 
the finite world into a qmsi infinitude. Spinoza hacf 
daid down the principle that nothing can follow from 
the infinite save that which is itself infinite and eternal, 
and conversely, that ^Hhat which is finite and has a 
determined existence cannot be produced by the abso- 
lute nature of God.’^ The world of finite individualities, 
therefore, can never be connected by necessary derivation 
with the first principle of his system, the absolute 
nature of God or an attribute of God, unless he can con- 
trive to lend to that world such a guise of infinitude as 
will make it homogeneous with its origin. This he 
attempts to do by the second order of infinite modes or 
modifications of divine attributes in the second degree, 
the nature of which he exemplifies in the phrase form 
of the whole universe.” And the way in which he finds 
it possible to connect this totality of things with th^ 
absolute nature of God, is by ascribing to it, as a whole,! 
a kind of infinitude and unchangeableness which does^ 
not pertain to the parts of which it is composed, taken 
individually. Tor this ‘^form of the whole universe,” 
though it varies in infinite ways,” though its con- 
stituent finite parts are determined each only by other 
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finite parts, and may he conceived to be endlessly diver- 
sified in tlieir particular movements, yet taken as a 
whole, or as one composite individual, remains ever the 
sanie.^ Thp^ individual parts are finite or determined ; 
but as constituting together the whole universe, outside 
of which there is nothing to determine them, they j^re 
infpiite* Here, therefore, we have an- aspect of the 
'finite world in which, in a being derived from the abso- 
lute nature of God, it fulfils the condition that nothing 
can be so derived which is not infinite and eternal. Un- 
der whatever attribute we contemplate this totality of 
things — ^whether as the aggregate of all corporeal tilings, 
or as the sum of all ideas — nothing is presupposed to 
it save ‘Hhe absolute nature of some attribute of 
God, or of such an attribute modified by a modification 
I which is necessary and infinite ” The sole presupposi- 
tion of the totality of finite bodies is the attribute of 
extension, conceived as self-determining, or under the 
infinite mode of motion ; the sole presupposition of the 
totality of ideas is the attribute of thought conceived of 
under the infinite mode of intellect. If the phrase 
facies fotius ” be regarded as embracing both 

the world of thought and the world of things, then we 
have here a point of view from which we can contem- 
plate it as an infinite and eternal expression of the abso- 
lute nature, of God. 

If we ask what is th e valu e of this attempt to mediat e 
between the in finite or a bso lute nature of God and %e 
finite world by the conception of infinite mod es,” the 
■ a^w-^T cSalinly Spinoza himself has furnishe d 

.t he proof of its inconclusiveness . sum or aggregate 

bl modificrtons is not equivalent to the unmodifi.ed ; by 
^ 66^ aad II Lemma 7^ sehol . 
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endless additions of finites we do not reach the true 
infinite ; the totality of relative, changeable things is 
ho nearer than any one of them to the unchangeable abso- 
lute. Spinoza’s finite modes, even when, by a petitio 
‘principi% he speaks of each mode as determined by God 
in so far as He is expressed by another finite mode, and 
that by others in endless series, are only contiguous, not 
essentially related, to each other. The whole finite 
world, in so far as we can conceive it at all, is broken 
up into an endless multiplicity of isolated atoms, and 
the attempt to sum them gives us only the false infinite 
of indefinite number, which leaves us no nearer the true 
infinite at the end than at the beginning. 

It ma y be possible, indeed, in another way to discern 
a resdmSukide in the niultinlicitv of finite thing s. As 
a ^l^^organi^ is a unity which is not the sum of its 
parts, but prior to yet expressing itself in each and all 
of them, so it may be possible to conceive of the facies 
totms universal as an infinite organic whol e, e very infi - 
nitesimal po rtmjQjjgl^E^^ ^ 

life , every jgart of which lives in and through the res t, 
and all together constitute, not an aggregate outwardly 
related to, but a corporat g unity w hich is the living 
expression o f its i nfimtenuthm T But though Sgmoza’ 


undoubtedly aimed at a view of the universe in which 
all finite~Tihings^'sho&d be seen to follow from, and 
constitute a necessary expression of, the absolute nature 
of God, we seek in vain in his dialectic for any such 
principle of organic coherence between the individualiiM 
of the finite world and the infinite substance. By his f 
own acknowledgmepit his infinite modes ” belong stilij 
to the sphere of mtura natufata, and the gulf between 
them and his mdura natwram unbridged. 


CHAPTEE XL 

THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE MIND- 

The Second Book of the ‘ Ethics/ to which the above 
title is prefixed, opens with the following words : I 
will now explain the results which must necessarily fol- 
low from the nature of God, or of the Being eternal and 
infinite ; not, indeed, all these results, . . . but only those 
which can lead us to the knowledge of the human mind 
and of its highest blessedness.” In these words we have 
the key to the subsequent course of Spinoza^s speculations 
with respect both to the intellectual and the moral 
nature of man. Here, as in his former work on ‘ The 
Improvement of the Human Understanding,' his aim is 
not a theoretical but a practic al one — not pr imari ly th e 
search for intellectual satisfactio n, b ut the discovery of 
the way to spiritual perfection and blessedn ess. But as, 
in his view, ah mofail aavancSW resis ' on and is in 
one sense identical with intelligence, the true way to 
perfection is to disabuse our minds of error and illusion, 
and to gain a point of view from which we shall see 
things as they really are. His inqu iry into the nature 
of the human mind, therefore, resolves itself into the 
om its very nature, humte iixte^ 
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gence is capaMe of adequate, or only of inadequate or 
imperfedTbaQwledg^ doctrine of “ finite 

inodes ” contains two different and apparently irrecon- 
cilable views of tbe nature of individual finite things — 
that- in which the finite is represented as destitute of 
any positive reality, and that, on the other hand, in 
which the negation involved in the notion of the finite 
is only a partial negation, leaving to it still a positive 
element, “a force by which each individual thing 
perseveres in existence, and which follows from the 
eternal necessity of the divine nature.” And what is 
true of finite things is equally true of our knowledge 
of them. The finite mind, like all other finite things] 
has, on the one hand, an existence that is merely 
negative and illusory; the idea of the finite is itself) 
finite, limited and determined by other finites, and in-f 
capable of rising above itself. On the other hand, it^ 
has in it an element which is not mere negation, which 
transcends the limits of the finite and relates it to the -v-Cju. 
absolute nature of God. In the former aspect, in its ^ 
actual, empirical reality, it contemplates all things only 
under the form of time ; it looks on the world from the 
point of view of sense and imagination, broken up into 
fi ctitiou s individualities, or into things which have only 
accidental relations to each other in time and space, i / 
I n the latter asp ect, i t sees all thi ngs from the no int - 
of vie w of reason or intelligence, ar"Ea ving^ them a 
nSEuS -maFls not unreal and relations that are not 
accidental, b ut whic h involvethe eternar''''S^ 
necessity of the nature of God : ” it sees them ' V‘ 


ITow whether this twofold 


acffevit^ 
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wliicli Spinoza ascribes to the human mind is not, 
■when closely examined, an impossible and self-con- 
tradictory notion, need not here be considered ; what 
we are at present concerned to notice is, that it is 
I obviously Spinoza’s aim, both here and in the more 
strictly ethical part of his system, to represent the lower 
or finite aspect of human nature as an imperfect stage 
of man’s being, and the higher or infinite aspect as the 
goal of perfection to which, by its very essence, it is 
capable of attaining. 

The human inind, as we jirst con tern-plate it, is im- 
prisoned in the finite. It is an individual amongst 
other individuals, a link in the endless series of exist- 
ences, to parts of which only it stands in immediate 
relation. Its knowledge is only of the particular; it 
is a finite mode which has for its object only another 
finite mode ; and it has no knowledge of other things 
save in their accidental relation to its own particular 
being — ^no knowledge, therefore, which is not at once 
fragmentary and confused. The mind is thus in its 
origin simply the idea of an individual thing actually 
existing, or an individual mode of thinking ; ” and its 
whole conception of things is determined by this indi- 
yidual reference. 

But timu^ it would seem to be impossible, on 
Spino za^^ princ iples, that the individual finite mind 
sEouHT^i^^out ceasing to be finite or losing its in- 
dividuality, attain to any higher knowledge, it is 
I mplied in his whole treatment of the subje ct, that the 
mmd is capaBle‘*br*’^^ itself from the par- 


and of attaining to a knowledge ^ 
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intelligence in ■wliicli it' lias become liberated from 
accidental associations and can contemplate things not 
as they are merely in relation to our own individuality, 
but as they are in their own nature and in their 
necessary relations to each other. At this stage oft 

knowledge the dommated b.i 

the senses ^and^tJxa^ m^ ; its objects are no! 

mere transient phenomena, but p ^manent laws. Bull 
beyond this there is a ^yet higher stag e. Even the 
s^”on3" stage of knowledge, in which we connect things 
under necessary principles and laws, rests on and 
involves the highest principle of all, “ the very necessity 
of the nature of God.^’ But there is a form of know; 
ledge of which this principle is not merely the impliet i ^ 
basis but the very essen ce — that which Spinoza de;^ 
signates “intuitive knowledge.” “whi ch proceeds £ro n 
an adequate idea of the absolute essence of certaii 
attnbrSeT'oFG the adequate^nowledge of th^ 

essence of things.” ^when it has reached this , hiph^ l 
stage of intelligence, the mind, s tartin g with the unit y 
wEcli is p resent ^ knowledg e, sees all things in th e 
l^^^^tThSso^s &e immanence of the infini te : 

the finite, and regards ^e hmte as^dl only in so f a 

as it has_:^e infinite in i t Spinoza’s inquiry into’ 

the naEure^Fthe^ to ini ml^ins jwith the definito n 

of the mind as “ the knowlS^ Qf„t he bo dy ^and. end s 
virtually with defining it as the knowledge of God a 
of all things in God. Its first consciousness of thingi^ 
is from a pu rely ind.iyidu al, but i\j is capable of rising 
to a univerial’^standpoint. Lost atj first in the confused 
and inadequate ideas of sense an4 imagination, human 
intelligence has in it the i-f rising above itself. 
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pi seeing things no longer in online ad individuuvi, but 
In their objective reality and necessary relations ; and 

iinal ly, it, is capable of reaching a point from w hich 

the intuitive grasp of reason it ca n discer n a ll 
Individ^ and all relations of th ings in their 

Ibsplute, as expressipus of the eternal necessity 
|f tjb,p^,. d^^ 

1. If now we examine a little more closely the course 
of thought of which the foregoing is an outline, the first 
important proposition in Spinoza’s account of the nature 
of the mind is that the of the ^ 

body.” “The first,” says he, “which constitutes the 
actual being of the human mind is nothing else than 
the idea of an actually existing individual thing,” and 
“ the object of the idea which constitutes the human 
mind is the body — that is, a definite actually existing 
mode of extension and nothing else.” ^ 

The proof that the mind is the idea of the body is 
simply ,an application to the nature of man of Spino- 
za’s general doctrine of the attributes of thought and 
extension, and . of the modes as parallel expressions of 
these attributes! Substance is both a “ thinking thing” 
and an “ extenrted thing” ; but thought and extension, 
and their respeclfive modes, are not essentially different, 
but only differe:^ expressions of one and the same 
thing. " . To every mode of thought a mode of extension 






idea of the body are one and the same thing, contem- 
plated, now under one attribute, now under another. 
The two worlds of mind an^ma^r, thoughts and 
things, are thus absolutely separ ated from each other . 
Though completely correspondent, they are absolutely 
independent, and idealistic explanations of physical, 
and materialistic explanations of mental phenomena, 
are equally precluded. In Spinoza’s theory there is as 
little room for the deus ex machina of Descartes as for 
the “ occasional causes ” of Geulinx or the pre-estab- 
lished harmony ” of Leibnitz, to explain the relation of 
body and mind and the correspondence of bodily and 
mental acts ; for relation implies difference, and in this 
case there is no difference, but only one and the same 
thing contemplated in different aspects. We may, 
indeed, refer both mental and material phenomena to God 
as tlfbir cause, but we can refer the former only to God 
or Substance as thinking thing, the latter to God or 
Substance as extended thing. . To trace the existence of 
any material object to the “ will of God ” would be to 
explain by the attribute of thought what can only be 
explained by the attribute of extension. A circle and the 
idea of a circle are ono and the same thing, conceived 
now under the attribute of extension, now under the 
attribute of thought ; but we cannot explain the ideal 
circle by the actual or by any mode of extension, but 
only by thought and modes of thought, and vice vefi^sd. 
Eody and mind, in like manner, are to be conceived 
each as a mode of its own attribute ; and the only .union 
of the two of which we can speak, is involved in the 
proposition that for everything that exists formally”, 
-^.<3., as a modihcation of extension— there exists some- 

F. — XII. . . .'.'.iV''"' ■ . 





thing exactly parallel ^^objectively” — as a modifica- 
tion of thought. 

What, th 3 , from this view of the nature of things, 
are we "to" understand by Spinoza’s definition of mind a,s 
the^ 15ia_pf the^odj”'? In the first place, it might 
seem that there is much in man’s spiritual nature which 
this definition does not embrace. By defining it as an 
idea ” or mode of thought, does not Spinoza leave out 
of sight such essential elements of that nature as feel- 
ing, desire, will, &o., and reduce it to something purely 
intellectual The ^s w er is, that, in Spinoza’s vi ew, 
knowledge, the elective knowledge of the hu man bod y, 
preced es all other forms of consciousness and constitutes 
the fundamental essence of man’s ment al natu re, 
emotional or volitional element can exist without pre- 
supposing thought, and the latter can exist without the 
former. Thought is not one among many co-ordinate 
faculties, each having its own peculiar function, its own 
time and mode of action; it is the principle which 
underlies all the many-sided aspects of oxir spiritual 
life, and of which these are but various specifications. 
“ Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or affections of 
the mind, by whatever name they are designated, do not 
exist unless there exists in the same individual an idea 
of the thing loved, desired, <fec. But the idea may exist 
without any other mode of thinking.” ^ The essence 
of man is constituted by modes of thinking, to all of 
which the idea is by nature prior, and it is only when 
exists that the other modes can exist in the same 
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Eut, secondly, even if we accept tlie doctrine that the 
ideal element is that to which all other elements of man’s 
spiritual nature may be reduced, this doctrine, it may be 
said, does not to the modern ear seem to be expressed 
by the proposition, “ the mind is the idea of the body.” 
Modem thought conceives of mind as the conscious, 
tEn|mg; 'self to which ^ ideas ^ are referr ed, the^ rational 
nature, which is not one idea but the source OT sub^^^ 
atjowest, ‘'the permanent possibility,” of ^ 

But the explanation of Spinoza’s phraseology lies in 
this, that mind, as anything more than the idea of the 
body (or of “ affections ” of the body), is for him a mere 
abstraction. It is only by a fictitious, imaginative gen- 
eralisation that we conceive of any abstract faculty of 
thinking, feeling, willing, apart from particular thoughts, 
feelings, volitions j so it is only by carrying the same 
fictitious generalisation still further that we conceive of 
an abstract entity called “ mind,” which is no particular 
mental activity, but a capacity of all activities. Such a 
conception belongs to the same fictitious region with the 
conception of “ lapidity ” in relation to stones, or “ aquos- 
ity ” to streams. “ There is,” says he,^ “ in the mind 
no absolute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving,^ 
(fee. These and similar faculties are either entirely*^ 
fictitious or merely metaphysical entities or universals, 
such as we are accustomed to create from particular ^ 
things. Thus the intellect and the will stand in the^ 
same relation to this or that idea or this or that volition, 
as lapidity to this or that stone, or man to Peter and 
Paul.” “The mind is a fixed and definite mode of 
thought, and not the free cause of % actions.” ^ Mind 
1 EtK ii. 48, sdiol. ® Ibid., dem. 
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is for' Spinoza, not a general capacity of knowledge 
without definite content, hut a definite knowledge of 
definite things, an individual mode of thought which 
has for its object an individual mode of extension, the 
idea of the body or of the ^ affections ^ of the body/' 
Are we, then, to understand that for Spinoza there is no 
such conception as a conscious self, a pe rmanent ego or 
subject, to which all mental experiences are re ferr ed 
Is the human consciousness nothing but a succession of 
isolated thoughts, feelings, &c., bound together by no 
principle of unity? To this question the answer can 
only be that, though Spinoza's philosophy contains 
elements which, as we have often seen, are inconsistent 
with his fundamental principles, there is for him, ac- 
cording to these principles, no unity or unifying prin- 
ciple of ideas that stops short of that ultimate unity of 
all things which lies in God. We may group a number 
of the simplest bodies (corpora simplissima) by aggrega- 
tion, or by the constant relation of their motions to each 
other, into a combined or corporate individual, and these 
again, by a similar process, into larger individuals ; in 
like manner we may combine the simplest ideas, or ideas 
of the simplest bodies, into the more complex idea of an 
individual body, which is the aggregate of many such 
simpler elements, and from that again we may rise to 
the idea of a larger and more comprehensive individual. 
But all such unities, the most comprehensive alike with 
the smallest, are artificial creations of the imagination, 
which can ascribe to the part an independent unity that 
exists only in the whole. The unity of all modes of 
. thought, of ah modes of extension, hes solely in the 
atkibute whicji each mode expresses in a certain definite 
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manner ; and the attributes themselves are only different 
expressions of the one ultimate and only absolute unity, 
that of Substance or God. As a mode of a divine attri- 
bute, therefore, tliB human mind has no independen t 
i ndividuality or self-consciousne ss. “ It is,” sa ys Snino za. 
* ^part of the infinite intellect of G od ; and when we f 
say that it perceives this ox that, what we affirm is that ^ 
God has this or that idea, not in so far as He is infinite, ^ 
but in so far as He is manifested through the nature of 
the human mind, or constitutes the essence of the human 
mind.” ^ 

Ey the phrase “ idea of the body,” we are thus to 
understand that particular mode of thought called the 
human mind which corresponds to that particular mode 
of extension which we term the human body. Mind , 
in other words, is the corre late in thoug ht of bod y in 
extension. It has been alleged that here, as elsewhere, 
Spinoza wavers between two entirely different senses of * 
the word “ idea ” — that, viz., in which it means, as just/ 
explained, the mental correlate of a certain modification 
of matter, and that in which it means the concejption of 
that modification. It is one thing to say that there 
exists in thought an idea which is parallel to the thing 
we call body, and another thing to say that the body is 
the object of that idea. The relation expressed in the 
former phrase is something quite different from the rela* 
tion of the knower to the known, which is the relation 
expressed in the latter. A constant relation of the mind 
to the body does not imply that we are always ihinMnm 
of the body, nor a relation of the mind as a whole to the 
body as a whole that there is a complete knowledge or 
1 



tlie body in every man’s mind, or that every human 
being is “ an accomplished physiologist.” Yet a confu- 
sion of these two uses of the term “ idea ” is to be 
traced, it is averred, in much of Spinoza’s speculations, 
and to this cause are to be ascribed some of his gravest 
errors,^ 

Ifj, ^however, we look to the whole drift of Spinoza’s 
doctrine, it must, I think, be a-cq^iiitted 
ambiguity. Though, unquestionably, the idea of the 
T3o3yTs7 according to Spinoza, an idea which has the 
body for its object, yet neither directly nor by implica- 
tion does Spinoza confound the idea of the body with 
the physiologist’s knowledge of it. The human mind is 
a mode of thought, but relation to an object is of the 
very essence of thought. Spinoza, we have just seen, 
‘ects any^ such notion as tKat^ )f an empty, abstra ct 
or subject , a of thinking apart fromjbhe 

thouglit of__a object. There is no 

or idea which is not the thought or idea of 
something. What, then, can be the special object of the 
idea which is a particular mode of thought if not the 
particular mode of extension which corresponds to it? 
Tor man the whole universe of .being consists of thought 
and extension, and their modifications. Outside of 
itself, therefore, there is nothing for the individual 
mind to think, nothing that for it immediately exists, 
save the .individual mode of extension which is the* 
so to speak, of itself. In being the ment al 
t he mind thinJcs the body . There 
confusion, therefore, of correlation and relation in 
idea that is correlated to the body is the 
1 Pollock’s Spinoza, p. 132. 
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idea whicli has the body for its object, or, in brief, that 
the mind is the idea of the body. ’ 

IJat though the- mind is, primarily, the idea of the 
body, Spinoza 'in so defining it neither identifies, nor is 
logically bound to identify, this idea of the body with | 
the scientific knowledge of it, or to maintain anything! 
so absurd as that “ every human being must be an! 
accomplished physiologist.” As a matter of fact, he 
expressly teaches that the knowledge of'the body which 
is the content of this *‘idea” is very imperfect and 
inaccurate knowledge. ^‘^The human mind,” says he, ^ 
“ does not involve an adequate knowledge of the parts ^ 
composing the human body.” “ The idea,” again he ** 
writes, of each affection of the human body does not “ 
involve an adequate knowledge of the human body 
itself,*” and again, ^^The idea of the affections of the^ 

. human body, in so far as they are related only to the 
human mind, are not clear and distinct, but confused.” ^ ! 
Nor does his theory force him to hold any more than 
this. The idea of the body and the body correspond to 
each other ; but the correspondence is between the idea 
as this finite mode of thought, dwelling in the region o£ 
imagination or sensuous perception, and the body as this 
finite mode of extension apart from its relations to the 
whole system of the physical universe. In this point otk 
view “1^,Jbqdy” np mqre^ includes jts whole organi cfi 
•structure a nd func tions as the y are contemplated by Jj mli 
a natomist o r the physiologis t, than ‘^the idea of tha 
body ” or the mind includes its whole constitution anc|| 
relations as they are contemplated by the psychologisti 
or the metaphysician. Between the adeggmte idea o| 

1 Etti. il 24 28. 
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body, indeed, and the body as it really is, there 
rid be a perfect correlation, and the relation in this 
case would be that of scientific knowledge ; but thq^ cor- 
relation implied in Spinoza’s definition of the mind, is 
not between the body as it really is and the scientific 
mind, still less between the former and the unscientific 
mind, but between body as a finite inode of matter, and 
mind in that attitude which is for the ordinary con- 
sciousness its first j grude conception of thin gs. If it be 
said that, after all, the body is as it is to the perfect 
physiologist, the answer is that the perfect physiologist 
|is God, who is also the body as it is in reality — Le., as 
letermined in relation to the whole of extension, and 
herefore in all its physical relations. Mind is tlie idea 
of the body, and only so as it is the idea of itself ; but 
the consciousness is as imperfect in the one case as in 
the other. Idea and object, therefore, are here exactly 
^correspondent. Eelation include s no more th an correl a- 
tion , and there is no confusion between liwo diSSi^it 
tKmgs — ^between the body as the condition of thought, 
and the body as the object of thought. What makes 
our knowledge at this stage superficial and confused, we 
s hall see, more fully in the seque l. 

• II. The first important point in Spinoza’s inquiry into 
the nature of the human mind is the definition of the mind 
as. the ‘4dea of the body.” The ^second is t he furt her 
characterisation of th e naind ^ S5em ea^| 
jdoctrine of (dea nimHs or idea idem. This further step 
may be expressed by saying that the first determination 
lis that of mind as consciousness of an objec t, tij ^second 
mind “as self>-consciousness. As ‘Hhe mind is 


to the body because the body is the object of the 


mind, so . ... the idea of the mind is united to ils oh 
ject, the mind, in the same way as the mind is nnited to^ 
the body ; ’’ the only difference being that “ mind an d/ 
body are one and the same individual regarde d, now 
under the a ttribute of ., thn^ght. n ow under that of 
tension,” whereas th e ^ the mind and -the min d j 
are one an d_i^jame thm regarded u nder one and th ej 
same attribute,. J’ 


The proof of the doctrine of men t is is twofo ld, 
(1) from the nature of God, (2) from the nature of mind 
itself as “ the idea of the body.’’ (1.) The human mind, 
as we have seen above, is, according to Spinoza, “ part 
of the infinite intellect of God.” To say that the mind 
perceives anything is to say that God has this or that 
idea, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind.” But it is 
involved in the divine attribute of thought that there 
must necessarily exist in God an idea both of Himself 
and of all His affections, and therefore an idea of the 
human mind.” ^ The idea of the mind and the 
mind itself exist in God by the same necessity and 
the same power of thinking.” ^ The human mind, 
therefore (or God as constituting its essence), has an 
idea of itself. 

(2.) The same thing is proved from the nature of 
mind itself, regarded as “ the idea of the body,” “ The 
idea of the mind, or the idea of the idea, is simply the 
form of the idea considered as a mode of thought with- 
out reference to its object For one who knows any- 
thing, in the very act of doing so knows that he knows 

, ■# “ ' 

1 Etli. ii 21, dem. and s<^ol. 

2 Ith. li. 20, dem. h- 21,isd]Lol. 
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it, and knows that he knows tliat lie knows it, and so 
on acl infiniUmiy ^ 

What it is of most importance to remark as to this 
doctrine of vim mentis is that, notwithstanding Spino- 
za’s assertion of the absolute independence and equality 
of the two parallel series of modes, a richer content is 
here a;Scribed to^ the meiqtal than to the corporeal sid e. 
The idea of the body corresponds to the body, hut there 
is nothing in the latter which corresponds to. the idea’s 
consciousness of itself. The body, as a mode of exten- 
sion, has relations to other modes of extension, and the 
idea which constitutes the mind has relations to other 
modes of thought ; but in the series of ideas there is 
interposed a relation which has nothing parallel to it in 
the series of material modes — viz., the relation of each 
idea to itself. In returning upon itself, mind is not the 
correlate in thought of anything that takes place in e?c- 
tension. I ^poss esses a self-activity , a po wer of self- 
refLectionj, which has no exi§CTL(5ir*ln matter. In his 


whole doctrine, indeed, as to the relation of the ideal 
and the material, we find an unconscious preponderance 
ascribed to the ideal side. In the very dehnition of 
mind as the idea of the body, there seems to be attributed 
to it a power to transcend the gulf between thought and 
things, which is not ascribed to the latter. 

;to speak, becomes idealised, but mind does not becom e 


:]SSSS[isedI‘ " It ai^lnSuenc^^ 




’mebody on the mind, but by the mind’s own in- 
herent activity, that it knows the body, or has the body 
for its ohject. “It would be absurd,’’ says Spinoza, “to 
I idea as something dumb, like a picture in- 
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scribed on a tablet, and not as a mode of thinking, as in- 
telligence itself.’’^ “Ey idea,” says he elsewhere,^ ^ ^ 
understand a conception of the mind which it forms be|i 
cause it is a thinking thing. I say conception ratheJ 
than perception, because the word ‘perception’ seemly 
to indicate that the mind is passive to the object, buw't 
‘ conception ’ seems to express the activity of the mind.’|-^ 
In being the i^g. of the body, mmd is pot passive bu t^ 
active, and its activity is the purely internal , self-orig- 
inated activity of thought. Moreover, as we have just 
seen, its inherent activity manifests itself in a wholly 
original manner, to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the body — ^viz., as reflection on itseK. It is not 
merely the idea of the body, but it makes that idea its ‘ 
own object ; and in so doing, as Spinozateaches, it is 
its own criterion of certitu de. In knowi ng, it^ knpy s 
that it knows . The truth jts knowledge is self-cer - 
tifled. The content of every true idea carries subjective 
certainty with it, and the “ form ” or characteristic pro- 
perty of the idea is something that pertains to it^ “in 
so far as it is considered as a mode of thought, vdthout 
reference to the Finally, we shall afterwards 

see that Spinoza ascribes to mind not merely an activity 
independent of the body, but a power t o control an dl 
modify the bod y and its affection s. The mind masters] 
the passions by the very act of thinking them, or “by! 
forming clear and distinct ideas of them ; ” ^ and whenl 
it is thus liberated from passion, it can order and eon/ 
catenate its ideas according to the order of reason. But, I 
as ideas are ordered and connected in the mind, so are 

2 Ji, de£ 3. 
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the affections of the body or the images of things in 
the body. ‘^So long/' he therefore concludes, ‘'‘as we 
are not assailed by passions which are contrary to our 
nature, we possess the power of ordering and connecting 
the affections of the body according to the order of 
reason." ^ hfotwithstanding, therefore^ his denial of an y 
caiml nexus between mind and Jmdy, we find liini Iier e 
iscrihing^ tp mind npt _,pnly a power oyer i ts e lf and its 
activities, which the body does no t pp s- 
bu^^p^^ a extcndiixgJeyQmL^.^^^^ 
i hought , t o control and re gulate. , th e affectio ns of tlio 

III. The essence of the mind, as we have seen^ is iiK 
telligence. It is idea, the idea of the body, and in 
being the idea of the body it is the idea of itself. Its 
c haracteristic attitude towards both the outward and the 
inward world k that of hno'ioledm . But if we go on to 
ask, What is the nature a nd va lue of its knowledge '? 
^S pinoza's answ er is, that in the first exercise of our in- 
telligence, its knowledge is “inadequate" — or, more 
definitely, it is neither a complete nor a distinct, but 
only a fragmentary and confused knowledge of things. 
Its point of view is purely individual ; it is that of a 
being who is only a part of the world, and as such ap- ^ 
prehends only the part with which he stands in imme- 
diate connection, and even that only partially and 
indistinctly j and as the mind's knowledge of itself is 
relative to its knowledge of the body — as it knows itself 
only in knowing, and in the measure in which it knows, 
things — i ts self-comoiousness is as inadequate as 
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. The proof of the inadequacy of that knowledge which 
pertains to the mind' as the idea of the body, is based on 
the proposition that the mind knows the body only by 
means of ideas of bodily affections — i.e., ot the modifica- 
tions which the body experiences in its relations to* out- 
ward objects.^ It has been shown ^ that an indi- 
vidual finite thing can exist only as determined by 
another finite thing, and that as determined by another 
finite thing, &c., ad infinitum; and as the knowledge 
of an effect depends on the knowledge of its cause and 
includes it,^ an adequate knowledge of any indiT 
vidual thing would imply a knowledge of the whole 
endless series of causes and effects — in other words, 
would imply a knowledge which pertains only to the 
infinite intellect of God. Eut the human mind is only 
a part of that infinite intellect. Its knowledge is God^s 
knowledge of the body, not in so far as He is infinite, 
but in so far as He is regarded as affected by another 
idea of a particular thing actually existing, or by many 
such ideas. 1 In other words, the idea or knowledge od 
the body is the id pa of the body itself, but onlyl 
of the body as determined or affected Hoy other bodies ^ 
or the mind knows the body only by means of the ideas 
of the affections it experiences. How, if we consider 
what is the value of the knowledge so defined, it is 
obvious that it must be both partial and confuse d. It 
i s partial j i t apprehends^ its obied &aipt in the totality o f 
their nature and relatio ns. Its knowledge of the body, 
of outward bodies, and of itself, is a knowledge which 
excludes or conceals all but a fragment of what would 

i Etli. ii. 19. 2 Eth. i. 28. 

3 Eth. i., ax. 4. > Efck ii. 19, dem. 



be necessary to true or perfect knowledge. Knowing 
its own body only as it aifects and is affected by outward 
objects, it knows both only in one relation, — tbe external 
objects only in so far as they influence the human body, 
but not in their innumerable other relations the human 
body only in that relation in which it has been affected 
in a particular way, but not as it is capable of being 
affected in a multiplicity of other ways.^ Further, 
the human body is a highly composite individual 
thing, the parts of which belong to its essence only 
in so far as they participate in its movements in 
definite reciprocal relations ; but in so far as they 
exist in other relations, or in action and reaction with 
other bodies, the knowledge of their existence and 
activity is not included in the idea of the body which 
constitutes the human mind. Thus t he knowledge tha t 
jc omes through the affections of the body is the know - 
ledge of o utward objec ts, of the bod y itself, and of i ts 
[ constituent par ts, o nly in cer t am particular relati ons, and 
|s theref ore imperfect or partial. It is also, even so 
far as it goes, i ndistinct or confuse d. EachaSe^oii of 
whiditEelhind is conscious is the result of two factors 
— the action of the outward object and the susceptibility 
of its own body — and it is incapable of determining how 
much is merely subjective, how much due to the out- 
ward object. “These ideas and affections, therefore, in 
so far as they are related to the human mind alone, are 
like conclusions without premisses — that is, they are con- 
‘ ised ideas.” ^ • 

If the knowledge that comes to the niind through the 
affections of the body is thus inadequate, ^uallv inade? 

2 Etk ii. 27. 8 Bth. ii. 28, 
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qiiate mi^t loe the self-consciousness t hat is bound up 
with it. The idea of the idea must partake of the im- 
perfection and indistinctness of its object. “As the 
idea of an affection of the body does not involve an 
adequate knowledge of the body or adequately express 
its nature, so the idea of that idea does not adequate ly 
e xpress the nature of the human mind or involve an 
a dequate knowledge of it.” ^ The self-consciousness, in 
other words, which is t he consciousness of inadequat e 
ideas, must be itself an inadequate self-consciousne ss. 

But besides this imperfection and confusion which 
characterises our first consciousness of things, or that 
knowledge which is mediated by the affections of the 
body, t here is a further defect which inevitably clingy 
it, ^ ISTot onlyat tms sta^are our particiilar percep- 
tions inadequate, but the.^a me inadequacy attends oui„ 
ways of connecting or combining them . A mind which 
knows things only through the affections of the body, 
or as they present themselves in individual sensible 
experience, can have no other notion of the relations 
of things than that of arbitrary or accidental assoeiatiom 
The affections of the body, and therefore the ideas of 
these affections, vary in each case with the ^individual 
susceptibility. They are limited in number by the 
range of individual experience, and they succeed each 
other in no rational order, but only in the order in 
which the individual chances to be affected by them. 

says Spinoza, “is an association of ideas 
which involves the nature of things outside the body, 
but it is an association which arises in the mind ac- 
cording to the order and association of the affections 
1 Eth. iL 29, dem. r , 
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of the "body,” in contradistinction from the order of 
intelligence whereby the mind perceives things through 
their primary causefi, and which is the same in all men/^ ^ 
Thus, so long as onr knowledge is derived from mere 
external experience, Spinoza shows (though by the help 
of a somewhat crude physiological explanation, 6n which 
nothing really turns) that it is possible to regard as 
actually present, things which are absent or even non- 
existent,^ and to connect things arbitrarily ‘^according 
to the manner in which the mind has been accustomed 
to connect and bind together the images of things/^ ^ 
Lastly, the inadequacy and arbitrariness which is the 
general characteristic of this kind of knowledge finds 
another example in the fictitious universals,” the 
general or abstract terms by which we attempt to give 
connection and unity to our particular perceptions of 
things. Transcendental terms, such as being,” ‘‘thing,” 
“ something ” ; generic terms, such as “ man,” “ horse,” 
“ dog,” &c., — so far from expressing real relations of 
things, only intensify the confusion of our individual 
perceptions. They are expressions of the mind's weak- 
ness, not of its strength. They arise from the fact that 
its capacity of forming even confused images of things 
is limited, so that when they exceed a certain number 
they run into each other, and our only resource is to 
group them indistinctly under some general term. In- 
stead, therefore,^ of giving unity to the differences of 
our primary perceptions, they only redouble the original 
-indistinctn^s. ^^And they are as arbitrary as they are 
d confused. They do not supply any objective principle 
jby which the differences of things are explained and 
I 1 m. if. 18, sohoL Ibid., 17. » Ibid., 18, s^bol. 
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harmonised, hut only images or subjective conceptions, 
varying with individual temperament, by which we 
attempt to bind together diversities too complicated for 
ordinary thought to embrace. “ Those who have most 
frequently looked with admiration on the stature of men 
will understand by the term ^ man ’ an animal of erect 
stature; while those who have been in the habit of 
fixing their thoughts on something else will form a dif- 
ferent general image, as of an animal capable of laughter, 
a biped without feathers, a rational animal, &c., each 
person forming general images according to the tempera- 
ment of his own body.” ^ 

The knowledge which is mediated by the “ affections 
of the body ” — in other words, our first empirical con 
sciousness of things as they are given in immediat e 
percepti on — is thu^ in many ways i mperfect a nd imreaL 
The mind, regarded simply as ‘‘ the idea of the body,”^ 
has no adequate knowledge either of itself or of the 
body, or of outward bodies.” It is but an individual 
thing in a boundless universe, catching only indistinct, 
glimpses of other finite things in their immediate rela- 
tion to its own individuality. It is but a transitory 
mode of thought, which knows itself only as the reflex 
of a transitory mode of matter ; and of aU that lies be- 
yond itself and its immediate object it knows nothing 
save through the dim and broken impressions of its 
accidental surroundings. To ask w hether such a being ^ 
m capabl e of adequate ideas” would seem to be 

equxva35nF"TO^ the particTflar can com-^ 

which'^^is'^"mS^y s ubi^ . 
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fr om the point of v mv of the and not in partial ' 

fragmentary aspects, in tlieir““esiintial relations, anc 
not in accidental combinations, u nder tlm _^jj pnn o : 
ete^ty,” and mt, under the conditions of .-tim e. In t 
word, the human mind, when it has realised its inherent 
capacity of intelligence, is no longer the idea of the 
body,” but t he idea or intuitive annrehension of Go d 
and of all t hings in God . 

"TE^^**ascending scale of intelligence thus generally 
indicated, Spinoza specifies two stages, which he des- 
ignates respectively reason ” (^ratio) and ^ ^tuitiv e 
knowledge ” (scientia mtuitlva). In the earlier sketch of 
the theory which is given in the treatise on ‘ The Im- 
provement of the Understanding,’ these two kinds or 
stages of knowledge are defined as that “in which the 
essence of a thing is inferred from another thing,” and 
that “ in which a thing is perceived solely from its own 
essence, or by the knowledge of its proximate cause.” 
In the ^ Ethics ’ the distinction is presented in a some- 
what modified form. “ Eeaso n ” is that knowledge 
which arises “from our possessing common notions and 
adequate ideas of the properties of things,” ^ — “ ideas 
which are common to all men,” of those “ things in 
which all bodies agree,” ^ “ which exist equally in the 
human body and in external bodies, and equally in the 
part and in the whole of each external body.” ^ “ In- 

tuitive knowledge,” again, is “that kind of knowing 
whicr*pr^e3sfrom an adequate idea of the forma] 
essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate know- 
ledge of the essence of things.” ^ And this last kind oi 
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knowledge he further describes as the knowledge of the 
existence of individual things in so far as they are in 
God ; for although,” he adds, each individual thing is 
determined by another individual thing to exist in a 
certain way, nevertheless the force by which each thing 
perseveres in its existence follows from th e eternal 
necessity of the nature of God.”^ 

1. The kind of knowledge which is designated rea- 
souj^” is, as we have just said, in the earlier form ofUie 
theory distinguished from the third or highest kind of 
knowledge simply as mediate from immediate, that 
which is reached by ratiocination from that which we 
obtain by intuitive perception. “Eeason,” in other 
words, denotes that knowledge of which the object is 
not apprehended directly and immediately, but onl y in- 
f erentialLy ) b y deduction according to logical princip les. 
Of this inferential or deductive knowledge Spinoza ad- 
duces as examp les t he conclusion from effect to cause , or 
from any universal to a property which always accom- 
panies it.” In the ^Ethics’ the explanation of the 
matter, though varied in form, is substantially the same. 
There are certain common notions or fundamental 
principles of reason which enable us to rise above the 
merely individual and subjective view of things, and 
which form the basis of a real knowledge. Behind Jhe 
nhenomena of sense, which vary with the indiyMlial 
su^ect, t here are certain elements or laws which ar e 
common to all things and all parts of things — a universal 
nature which each thingTias in common with other 
things, and in virtue of which it is a member of the 
system or order of nature. Of these universal elements 
- ' < - % ' ’ Eth. ii. 45, sckol. 
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the mind can form adequate ideas ; it can apprehend 
them in their simplicity and purity underlying the con- 
fusion of the sensible world, and so perceive in that 
world, not the accidental play of circumstances, but a 
real or rational order. These adequate ideas enable us 


real or rational orcier. inese aciequate^ ideas e naoie us 
to see thing s in t heir real agreement s, dif^erences,”'a nj. 
oppositions. T hey form th e basis of reason { fundamenta 
ralioS^d oil: of ratiocinatio n (funddmmfa mtiocinii)^ 
inasmuch as whatever ideas in the mind follow from 
adequate ideas are also themselves adequate,” ^ and the 
things we clearly and distinctly understand are either the 
common properties of things, or things which are deduced 
from these.” ^ Eeasqn ,” in short, is the mind^s powe r 
to form clear and disSut ideas, and deductions from such 
ideas. ^ This kind of knowledge, he further points out, 
though it raises us above our first crude perceptions of 
things, inasmuch as it liberates us from accidental associa- 
tions, yet falls short of the highest knowle dge^^mdjsar- 
takes in some measure of the defects of ordinary know - 
ledge. It only incompletely redeems us from that partial j 
or abstract way of looking at things which is the radical 
defect of the latter. In our ordinary unscientific attitude 
of mind we proceed from part to part : setting out from 
ourselves and our immediate surroundings, we pass from 
object to object, regarding them as isolated, self-identical 
things, or only vaguely connecting them with each other 
by accidental associations of time and place. Keason s(| 
far corrects this abstract, disintegrated view of thingsJ 
that it connects and separates them as genera and special 








1 1th. ii. 44, cor. dem. 
8 Ett. ii 40. 

^ Itk V. 10, dem. 


SI Eth. ii 40, schoL 1. 
^ Eth. V. 1 % dem. 



according to their likenesses and dissimilarities, or links 
them together by necessary laws, such as that of cause 
find effect. Eut in so doing reason only partially over- 
comes the crude''abstractions of ordinary thought. When, 
we reason fr.pm e%ct^ to cause^ we still cont emplat e 
things as s ^a rate, selfddentical^ substances conn ect ed 
v nth each oilier only bj; an_extm^^^ link ; and however 
far we carry out the series of causes and effects, we can 
never arrive at any real principle of unity. Tire utmost 
we get by any such method is only an endless or indefinite 
succession of objects externally determining and deter- 
uiiied. If the real unity of the world is to be discerned . 

of knowle dge — some 
)iinciple which will not le ave the manifold objects o f 
he fi nite world lying still in disintegration^ or expla in 
3 finite thing by another which is sti ll o ^ | ^de.j a£. it, 
r by an infinite which is only the endless renetition of 


h will be seen in im .x )wn ligh t, a nd m the light of 
hich th ^r ^ality and unity o f all finite things will be 


2. all thin gs are in God , and are conceived 
t lxrough (god , we can . . . form that ^hlrirkMLof 
knowledge of which I have spoken, and of tlie excel- 
lence and utility of which I shall in the fifth part (of 
the ‘Ethics’) have occasion to speak.” ^ It is thus that 
Spinoza describes that soientia intuitiva which forms 
iuating stage of human intelligence, the attitude 
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divid^l point of view, and in wliich. it apprehends all 
•diings in the light of that first principle in relation 
to which alone they truly are and can he known. 
“EeagoJi/’ as we have seen, so far corrects the arbitrary 
abstractions of sense and imagination, but its point of 
view is still abstract. The link of necessity which con- 
nects things with each other is something other than and 
external to the things themselves. That which givesi 
them unity is foreign to, not immanent in them . By 
means of such general principles as that of causality we 
can infer or conclude from one thing to another, but we 
do not eee the unity that runs through them. We per- 
ceive the differences of things and that which unites 
them, but not unity in difference and difference in 
unity. 



[N' ow it is this highest annrehension of things which , 
in intuitiv e knowled ge/ ^ the mind attains . What 
Spinoza meanFoy this plrrase is a kind of knowledge in 
which it no longer proceeds from part to part, from dif- 


ference to unity, but is determined jy 


whole, and proceeds £rom4he whole to the parts, fr. 


unity to differenc e. It is the realisation of what, else- 
where, he had laid down as the ideal of true knowledge 
— viz., that t he mind, must grasp the IdcajadaMi^ repr e- 
sents the origin and sum of natur e, a nd see in that 
the sourc e of all other ide as.^^ Moreover, t his knowled ge 
not mediate, but immediate or intuitive. In it the 


uiffE^s prior to diversity, and the process from unity to * 
difference is not one which first apprehends the principle' 
or origin of things as an independent, self-contained 
reality, and then advances to the manifold existences 
of the finite world ; hut one in which, as by^ single 
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!. |jituitive glanc e of intell igenc G, it sees all finite thing s 
I as ge netically involved in their first principle . It 
I jhe differences as the di fferences r/f miit v. t he nnity as 
I rrseer^d in all thing s, 

if) nd all th togs_in Go d. 

That the human mind is capable of this highest kind 
of knowledge Spinoza rests on the £onsi(kratioii^ 
knowledge virtnall^Thvolves the idea of God, and that 
to evolve its content to bring our know- 
ledge into correlation with its first principle or immanent 
source. ‘‘The idea,"' says he,^ of every individual thing 
actually existing, necessarily involves the eternal and in- 
finite essence of God.” As all spaces must be known as 
in one space, or through the conception of an all-com- 
prehending space, so all individual ideas can be known 
only through the all-embracing idea of God. “ Inasmuch 
as individual things have God for their cause, in so far 
as He is regarded under the attribute of which they are 
modes, their ideas must necessarily involve the concep- 
tion of the attribute of these ideas — that is, the eternal 
and infinite essence of God.”^ T he knowledge of God 
i s implicated with our knowledge of all thing s , anj i 
without t hat knowle dge we**could know nothing elsg . 
It isHbiueTEa^ orHinSrythnilmg we do not clearly 
apprehend that which is really the fundamental element 
of our consciousness ; but the reason of this is, that the 
^unreflective mind confounds thought with imagination, 
land conceives itself to be incapable of tliinking what 
lit cannot represent to itself by an outward picture or 
image. “Men have been accustomed to associate the 
name of God with images of things they have been in 
1 3 Ibid.,aein. 
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the hslbit of seeing,” and the absence of the image is^ 
mistaken for unconsciousness of the thing. If they 
could se e into their own minds, they would no long er 
make this mistak e,” any^aoie^han^hemS**^^^**^!ke^ 
an error in calculation wotdd ascribe it to an iiicapacitj^ 
in the human mind to apprehend the idea of number, 
rather than to its unconscious substitution of false num- 
bers for true. When we thus see nur or I 

bring, by reflection, theic content to mearc^&ciousness,| 
we discern that our ideas of all things — of ourselves, of 
our own bodies, and of external bodies as actually exist-l 
— ^presuppose and are based on an adequate knowledge | 
of ^Hhe eternal and infinite essence of God.” ^ Intuitiv e^ 
knowledge, therefore, is that which interprets us 
selve s, and enables us to transform our conscionsness of 
the finite by bringing it into relation with the 
It not only liberates us from the arbitrary abstractions oi 
sense and imagination, but it frees us from the abstract 
ness that still clings to the general notions of ratiocinativ^ 
thought. When we “ proceed from the absolute know- = 
ledge of the essence of .God to the adequate knowle 
of the essence of things,” from the idea of an al^lutel 
unity, which is immanent in all diversity, to particularl 
things as only the expression of that unity in a certain ] 
definite manner, the duaHsm wh ich is involved in th e 
notion of causality vanishe s. The hi gher univp.rRa.b'ty 
solves the difference still left by the lower . The view 
of the world, as a succession of finite things conditioned 
by and conditioning each other in endless series, yields 
to the view in which everything is seen in the light of 
the infinite unity which is inimanentin alL ‘‘Tor, ah 
• 1 Etk, il 47, schioL 




•can be appiiecL. JB or consciousnes s oj tin 

a consciousness wMcli is no longer subiected to 




i ‘ -^hougli eacli particular tiling be conditioiietl by aiiotlier 
)articular tiling to exist in a given way, yet the force by 
vliicli each particular tiling perseveres in existing” 
ti ts inmost es sence") follows ” (not from other particular 
fthings, but) from the eternal necessity of the nature of 
|Go(I.” ^ The intuition of reason is possible only when 
diversity is seen through unity, for till then the special 
existence of things and their mediating link are inde- 
pendent. We cannot properly see the whole at once. 
Mediacy ^us can become immediacy only a t th e highe st 
poin t ; and this explains the difficulty that is iii^Ived 
ill asserting at the same time an intuitive knowledge and 
a deduction of ideas from the highest idea. The perfect 
collapse into unity is possible for reason only at the 
highest point where it returns, so to speak, to the direct- 
j ness of sense. Tinally, we cannot speak of intuitive 
knowledge as a knowledge which is determined by time, 
but only as knowledge ^hinder the form of eternity .” 
Even ratiocmative knowledge, in so far as it lifts its 
objects out of their contingency into a system of unal- 
terable relations, may be said to be knowledge of things 
“under a certain form of eternity” {sub q[uadam specie 
c&ternitatis). But it is only intuitive knowledge to 
a which, in the fullest sense of the words, this description 


Himitations, b u t oneJ,^j shi^,.proceeds from, the^eleriml 
I necessitv of the divine nature ,” or which identifies itself 
|with the^pmciple which transcen ds the sphere of tiipe 

co^^^ by 

lis as, actual in tw^ ways — either as existing in relation 


I* 1 Eth. ii. 45, sokol. 

'I’K,' ' - V:!' ' . 
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to a given time and place, or as contained in God and 
following from tlie necessity of the divine nature.”^ ■ 
Time and number are only forms of the im^ination, 
pertaining to the phenomenal unreal aspect of things. 

It is only individual things, or things regarded as isolated 
individuals, that arise and pass away — in their inner f 
essence they neither begin nor cease to be. When we 
contempla te them from a universal point of vie w, we 
entermEoa^ region in which d ur ation and succession 
plac eTw here^^one*^^ 

to another than are the different properties of a circle or 
a triangle . As he who grasps the idea ofa circle or tri- 
angle sees aU its properties to be simultaneously present 
in it, SO he who intuitively apprehends the nature of 
things sees all finite existences as eternally involved hi 
the idea of God — sees the m under th^ j^prm, of. eternity .” 
^‘Here,” says Spinoza, ‘‘by existence I do not under-*| 
stand duration — that is, existence abstractly conceived, *i 
and as a certain form of quantity. I speak of the very *1 
nature of existence which is ascribed to individual tilings 
because of this, that from the eternal necessity of ,tb^ 
nature of God an infinitude of things follow in infinite t 


It is unnecessary at present to enter into any detailed 
examination of Spinoza’s theory of knowledge. What 
we may here point out is, that the ideal at which it aims 
it fai ls to fulfil. Setting out from the purely individual^ 
point of view of the ordinary consciousness, it traces thei 
rise of the mind through the higher but still imperfect| 
universality of reason, to that highest or absolute uni- 
versality which is involved in the apprehension of all 
1 Etli. V. 29, schoL ^ Etlu iL 45,* sehol. 
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things in their relation to the idea of God. Expressed 
i n modern language , the gradual evolution of thought is 
that in which the mind, beginning with ordinary unso- 
phisticated experience, advances, first to the scientific 
attitude, and finally to that of philosophy or speculation. 
But whatever may he said as to the transition from the 
first to the second stage, the fatal defect of Spinoza’s 
scheme of knowledge is, that the final step is, not from a 
lower universality to a higher, from a plurality .of prin- 
ciples or categories to one highest principle which em- 
braces and explains them, but simply from the diversity 
of the former to a mere abstract identity which lies be- 
iyond them. The principle the intuitive apprehension 
iof which is to constitute the ultimate explanation of all 
^ the differences of the finite world is, when we examine 
: what it means, nothing more than the common element 
which we reach when these difierencos are left out of 
^sight. The implicit universality of intelligence, as we 
may express it, asserts itself, first, in raising us above the 
partial, accidental, coxifused aspect of things as they are 
regarded from a merely individual or subjective point of 
view, and in apprehending them as related to each other 
by universal principles or laws. But the rational or 
scientific point of view, though it so far corrects that of 



ordinary experience, leaves the impulse towards univer- 
[sality still unsatisfied. T he claim of philosophyj o be a 
higher explanation of the x^Id than that of science is 
based on the fact, not only that science employs categor- 
ies, such as substance and qualities, cause and effect, &c., 
which it does not explain, but that these categories give 
us' only n provisional explanation of the world conceived 
of as- a'pta^old of existences ontsM e of each other, and 
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apart from their relation to the intelligence that knows I 
them. They connect things indeed by real and objec- 
tive, instead of accidental and subjective relations, but 
the highest view they reach is that of an aggregate of 
finite substances acting and reacting externally on each 
other, and contemplated in abstraction from the intelli- 
gence for which alone they exist. What philosoph y, i» 
it is to justify its pretension s, must do.. is JiQ 'fiimmh u J 
with a higher,princip le t o which the categories of scienc J 
may be carried back as their princin le. and at the sam J 
time as the principle of th ^^i^that^^;^^m]dsjheiJ 
— ^ otfe words, which wd lL ' be S 

oncp^f the' BIffer^a of otheiy ^tj 

Irom ^ ffie mind tha f 

!too’^ them u WEeffier moS!<Sn has' a^hiev(^! 

^this r^ult we need not here inquire. But this muchrf 
at least is obvious, that the gl^piate unity, o:^ knowincl t 
and being c annot be found nx a principle 'W’hich 
from their difference. If what we are in searcKm is 8|| 

liey lo" ^the meaning of nature and man, of mind an™ 

matter, of the manifold differences of the finite world, la 
is not supplied by an idea which destroys these differJ 
ences, or is itself destroyed when brought into contacil 
with them.* ^ 




CHAPTEE XIL 


THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN. 


The ethical part of Spinoza’s philosophy is based on 
the' metaphysical, and partakcKS of the merits and de- 
of the latter. Attioroi^^^^igjDantheism knows^ 
nothing of moral, dj stipctiQpr^^^ 
tative difFerence tDetweeiTKnito things, so it admits of no 
better and worse, higher and lower, in man’s nature. 
God is not more revealed in what we call the noblest 
than in the meanest of finite existences. Each is but a 
mode of the infinite, and none can be more. Xor can 
there be any part or element of any individual nature 
which is more or less divine than another, or by the 
triumph or subjugation of which that nature can elevate 
itself to a higher or degenerate to a lower stage of being. 
In such a system the terms '^good” and ^'evil” must be 
meaningless, or at most, expressions of facts of the same 
order with the terms heat and cold, motion and rest, or 
(ill the case of sensitive beings) pleasure and pain. Fi- 
nally, as in such a system the independent existence of 
finite things is an illusion, and their only distinction 
a distinction which vanishes ,with the 
which gave it birth, any such 
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that of aspiration, self-devotion, union with God — any 
such notions as form the basis of the religious life arc 
equally excluded with those of freedom, responsibility; 
duty, &c., which form the basis of the moral. 

But whilst, in one point of view, the metaphysic of 
Spinozism, as of all pantheistic systems, is subversive of 
what we commonly understand by “etliics,^’ it is not 
the less true that the ethical in Spinoza’s aim and inten- 


tion was the goal to which the metaphysical part of 



e very essence of each finite individual 
— ‘Hhe effort by which it endeavours to persevere in 
its own being."” ^ Feeling or emotiomioi^dt^) is th e 
expression of this impuls e, and modifications of feel- 
arise 6^ its satisfaction or repression. When the 
self-maintaining impulse is satisfied, or when the mind 
is conscious of an increase of power, the feeling is 
that of pleasure or some modification of pleasure ; in the 
opposite case the feeling is that of pain or a modification 
of pain. When the individual is himself the adequate 
cause of such increased power, the emotion is termed an 
“ acti vity ” ; when the diminution or increase of power 
followsfrom something external, and of which the 
individual is only the partial cause, the emotion is 
termed a passion ,” or passive state. From this ac- 
count of tbenature and origin of human emotion we 
1 Eth, iit 6 and 7* 
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are enabled to understand the relation of the intellectual 
to the ethical part of Spinoza’s philosophy, and the close 
correspondence which he traces between the successive 
stages of knowledge and the successive stages of man’s 
moral life. Through all the stages of knowledge runs 
the self -realising impulse, taking its complexion and 
content from each in succession, expanding and en- 
larging itself with the widening sphere of intelligence, 
and expressing itself in emotions coloured by the intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which it breathes. At the lowest 
stage, corresponding to that of ‘‘vague experience,^^"* 
where intelligence is governed by accidental and sub- 
jective associations, the self which seeks realisation is 
the purely individual self, varying with iixdividual 
temperament and the accidental relations of time and 
place. Its good and evil are nothing absolute, but 
only that in wlhcir~a purely individual nature can ex- 
perience the feeling of enlargement or repression — viz.,’ 
pl easure and gain ; and as its whole experience, all that 
moves or affects it, arises not from the mind’s own 
activity, but from that which is external or foreign to it 
— as, in other words, it is at best only the partial cause 
of its own emotions, and “ the force whereby it perse- 
veres in its being is infinitely surpassed by the power of 
external causes ” — a i^ this sta ge of the moral life man is 
simply “ a part of nature /’ and the general condition of 
human nature can only be described as that of impotence 
or “ bondage.” .. 

But whilst, regarded simply as an individual amongst, 
other ..individuals, man is not, and never can be, fx?©e, 
.uman, nature ^ contains in itself the secret o 
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self is repressed by wbat is foreign to it. The fuii" 
clainental impulse of self -maintenance, which is our 
very essence, has here not free play ; it is in con- 
tradiction with the conditions under which it exists, 
and the effort to rise above these conditions is the ex- 
pression of our deepest nature. All the force of that 
nature goes with th e effort to thr ow off the yoke of 
i magination and passion , and to rise to rational freedom. 
Corresponding, therefore, to the stage of intelligence 
which Spinoza designates “ reason,” in which the mind 
passes from the sphere of inadequate to that of adequate 
ideas, there is a stage of moral activity, in wh ich the 
universal elem ent in m^sTiaiure^aiierrs itself, and the 
mind ceasing to be the slave of externil**and accidental 


impulse, i ts experience becomes the expression of its 
own self-originated ene rgy . On the inteil ectua l side of 
our nature, reason, as we have seen, is the sphere of 
freedom ; it liberates from the confusion and contin- 
gency of the senses and the imagination, and is itself 
the pure activity of the mind, all the operations of 
which can be “ understood from our own nature as their 
adequate cause.” Eut it is the sphere of freedom alao | 
as regards the moral lifa To li ve accord ing to reason 
is to live accord m^to ourselves, t o make our life the 
e xpression of our ,tr.u e nature. We cannot, indeed, 
cease to be creatures of sense and imagination, or, so 
long as the body exists, to have a consciousness which 
consists of ideas of bodily affections. But reagonj 
though it can: ^t u^u^l the conditions from desires 

and passions “mse, can, to a great extent, elevate — 
above their controL It can make us independSt o; 
pas^on ; for “to ail actions to 'V^hich'we are determined 
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l)y passion, where the mind is passive, wo can be deter- 
mined by reason without passion.''^ And it has in it, 
by its very nature, ^ power to abate the control of 
passion ; for, in one sense, tTiFlTctrvity ol tliought kills 
passion ; by iMnlmir/ a passion, make it cease to bo 
a passion. The particular objects of our desire or aver- 
sion, love or hatred, lose their power over us when the 
l)odily affections we ascribed to them are referred to 
their true origin — viz., the whole order and complex of 
things, and the universal laws by which they are regu- 
lated. Seen in this light, the vehemence of passion 
becomes as foolish as the child’s anger against the stone 
that hurts it, or the infuriated man’s indignation against 
the messengtu of evil tidings. Moreover, reason quell s 
passion by reveaJmg th e vain imagin^ ion of Jiberty on 
wiif^'” passion is base d. The mind has greater power 
over the passions, and is less subject to them, in so far 
as it understands all things as necessary.” ^ We gain 
true freedom liy the detection of false freedom. The 
feverish restlessness of hope and fea,r, disappointment 
and regret, pity and resentment, is allayed or cured 
when we see in our alFections of body and mind the 
expression of a necessary and unalterable order. Ileason 
can no more bo pleased or pained, bo moved by love or 
hate, desire or aversion, towards the beings or events 
tiiat .often give rise to such emotions, tlian it can love or 
hate a triangle for its properties, or a law of nature for 
its inevitable results. Kna^, the fluctuations of feel- 
^ing which depend on the succession of things in time 
kre subdued or quelled, the more we learn to see in them 
eternal relatio ns which are the objects of rational 
ir* 59 , * >2 mii. w a. ^ 
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observation. J oy or sorrow come and go with, the 
transitory relations of the imagination, but the true 
order of things which reason reveals is not transitory. 

It lifts us into a sphere in which neither the things 
themselves nor our ideas of them are things of time.. 
hTot the latter, for our knowledge even of things in time 
is not itseK a thing of time; not the former, for that in 
the things themselves of which reason takes cognisance 
is not accidental and arbitrary successions, but relations 
which neyer change. Thus the mind that is guided by 
reason is elevated abo ve the ebb and flow of passion, is 
no longer tossed to and fro on the eyer-changing tides 
of feehng, and its only emotion is the pxofounder joy 
of acquiescence in that changeless orde r with whi ch i t 
i dentifies its elf w^n it cpntempX^^^ under 

a form of eternity .” 

But the knowledge of things under the form of 
^ismity ” is, in the full sense of the words, as we haye 
seen, only attained when the mind rises to the highes t I 
stage of know ledge, which Spinoza designates scientiaj 
intuitiva; and to this corresponds the culminating stag e! 
of the moraj. life . As knowledge is still imperfect whiclJ 
proceeds from finite to finite even by the link of neces* 
sary and unchanging relation, so the activity and freedom 
of the spiritual life are still imperfect when they are 
determined by affections which spring from finite rela- 
tions of things. Joy in an invariable order is still a 
joy in which the mind regards itself and other minds, 
its body and other bodies, under the limits of the finite. 
Though the links are golden, the chain is still there. 
The alloy of fiGoite passion is^ possible when the; 
mind and the ohjects of its ccmtenplation lie outside of 
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each other, and axe not referred to the ultimate unity 
from which all differences spring, when it does not yet 
live and breathe in unison with the universal heart and 
life of the world. But intuitive knowledge, as we have 
seen, not only annuls the arbitrary abstractions of sense 
and imagination, but evaporates even that residuum 
of abstraction which reason or ratiocination involves. 

, Eaised to this point of view, the mind no longer con- 
templates the world and itself as a system of finite 
things conditioned by each other, but by the glance^f 
immediate intelligence sees them in the light of that 
abso lute un ity of which they are only^he^|n&\^^^^ 
varied expressionT*^ And this supreme attitude of intel- 
jligonce reflects itself in that ‘‘intellectual love” which 

f ^ 

I is the goal and consummation of the moral life. Intel- 
lectual love is t he joy or blessedne ss of the mind in th| 
consciousness of its own perfect activity , ^^^^^witli 
the idea of God a^sJt?^ It^i^J^ into wh^^ 

element of passion enter s, for the"^md has here com- 
pletely emerged from that passivity to which passion 

is due. Its consciousu0SS.-is.iliP conscio usness of pure 

activity , because it is determined by no other finite con- 
sciousness, but only by that infinite intelligence with 
which its own inmost nature is identified. Yet, though 
absolutely unimpassioned, this joy is the highest o f 
■ vhuman naiiure is capabl e ; for all joy is in, the 

consciousnes s of elevati on to a higher measure of Powe r, 
^ hererV^eSTonsciousness of is 
its consciousness of Qod, it has reached the summit of 
human pj&rf eetion . And as this joy in the consciousness 
of perfection is at the same time joy in the knowledge 
of God, or , which is combined with the idea of God, it 


“ S, tlv" „ I ^ ; 
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is another name for the love of God. Further, as this 
intelleetuaL love ” is the love to God of a mind which 
is itself a mode of God, and which, in all its activities, 
is the expression of the divine nature, it may be said 
that the mind’s love to God is part of the infinite love 
wherewith^od lov es Himself . Yet in so describing it 
Spinoza does not imply that, in attaining to this its 
highest perfection, human nature loses i ts individualit yj 
and is absorbed in indistinguishable identity with the 
divine. For whilst there is an idea or consciousness of 
self which is implicated with the affections of the body, 
and which therefore perishes with it, the idea or con- 
sciousness of seK which intuitive knowledge involves is ^ 
not implicated with the body or with temporal and 
spatial conditions. As knowing God and all things in 
God, the mind is not determined by time, it is itseK 
eternal. Taken up into the infinite, it still knows itself 
in and through the infinite. Its negation of self is the 
negation, not of all consciousness, but only of that illu- 
sory consciousness which belongs to the imagination — 
the negation, of that which is itself a negation, 
leaving to it still t he afijrmation of that truer sel f ^Mch 
l ives now and for ever in the knowledsre and love j ff 
God, and of all thin gs ^ in G od. In other words, the 
negation of the finite as finite is not the negation, but 
the realisation of that affirmative essence of humanity 
which is the eternal object of the love of God. 

Such^ then, is an outline of the train of thought by 
which Spinoza reaches, in the ethical part of Im work,, 
that which, we know, was the implimt aim' of all his 
speculation — the inquiry, **wheth^ may not be 
some real good, the discotje^ aiklnment of which 
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will enable the mind to enjoy constant, supreme, and 
perfect happiness/’ which, as a thing infinite and eter- 
nal, will feed the mind wholly with joy, and be itself 
iinmingled with sorrow.” It must now be. onr biisijiess 
trace somewhat more in detail the steps by which 
this conclusion is reached. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


M- 


DOOTBINE OP THE EMOTION’S — -THE SELF-MAINTAINING 

IMPULSE. . ,, 

emotion s, we seen/ at first ( 

sight to find a c omplete revSlf o f the^ of ixj g 

it has been unfolded in the preceding 
pages. 2?:^^jlieistic ther^^ 

is apparently a purely ipdividT^is^ Instead 

of deriving all from infinite substance, he seems to make 
everything a deduction from a special impulse, -wliich is 
identified with the particularTaature of each individual 
thing. Whereas, hitherto, reality and modality had been 
opposed to each other, and to modes or individual 
finite things had been denied any other than a fugitive, 
contingent, or merely negative existence, now he seemsi 
to ascribe to each finite thing an original, indestructible 
individuality, an ..being which 

determines its relations to all other beings, is capable of 
asserting itself against them, and can never be swamped 
by them. In particular, t he spiritual natTg ^ ma^ 
which, alike with all other modes, only a negative exish 
ence had been predicated^ Spinoza now endows witli a 
PPMtrve..Ol It is possessed of a power- 
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“ to persevere in its own being/^ a capacity of resisting its 
own suppression, and of perpetually seeking its own en- 
largement ; and not only so, but this inmost essence of 
man’s individual being can survive the disintegration of 
the body, and instead of vanishing when brought into 
immediate relation to God, only then realises itself and 
attains to its ideal perfection. 

The fundamental principle of the emotions and of the 
wliolc active and moral life of man, in Spinoza’s view, is, 

I ' as I have said, a certain self-asserting, self- maintaini ng 

mpulse which he ascribes t^ewyi^dm 

and which is only another name for its nature or essence. 

Everything, so far as it is in itself, endeavours to per- 
sist in its own being.” ^ ‘‘The endeavour ’wherewith 
everything endeavours to persist in its own being is 
nothing else than the, actual essence of the thing itse lf.” ^ 
“ The mind, whether as it has clear and distinct or as 
it has confused ideas, endeavours to persist in its own 
being for an indefinite time, and is conscious of this en- 
deavour,” ^ As Spinoza deals with it, this fundamental 
principle is an impulse in the individual, not only to 
self-preservation, but also to self-expansion or enlarge- 
ment. It is that in virtue of which the individual 
nature consciously or unconsciously aspires to its own 
perfection, seeks after everything that contributes to 
that perfection, shuns everything that hinders it.^ 
Though the proof which he gives of this principle — 
viz;, that a thing cannot without contradiction “ be sup- 
posed to contain anything which would destroy itself,’' ^ 
— merely negative, and makes the self-maintaining ini- 

1 miu Ui. a. ^ Eth, iii. 7. » Btli. iii. 9. 

* Etlu iii. 1^. ' ^ SJfch. iii 4*, dem. 
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pulse nothing more than self-identity or the formal 
agreement of each thing with itself, yet in his hands it 
assumes the character of a positive, active principle, 
reacting on its environment, rejecting all that would 
limit it, assimilating all that furthers or expands it. ^The 
particular form of consciousness b v,„H]lkh, mM. principl e 
expresses itself is that of feeling.^jQr„_em,Qtio n (affectus), 
whimTiedefines as ‘‘those affections of the body, and 
the ideas of them, by which its active power is increased 
or diminished, furthered or hindered.” Emotion arises 
in the transition from less to greater, or from greater to 
less activity and power. When we “pass from a less ton 
a greater perfection,” the emotion takes the particular| 
form of “pleasure” (Iceiitia)^ when the transition is off 
the opposite kind, the emotion is “ i^ain ” (tristitia). The I 
term “ desire ” {mpiditas) is simply the self-maintaining 
impulse particularised, or filled with a definite content. 

“ Desire is the very essence of man in so far as it is con- 
ceived as determined to any action by a given affection^ 
of itself.” ^ These three, desire, pleasure, nain, constitu foi 
t he primary emotj ms, of which^lh other emotions a ref 
only modi fications or d erivatio nsT'TBrom^he^^ primary^ 
elements Spinoza, by a process, so to speak, of logical 
combination and permutation, aided by the principle of 
association, woi^ out . aji elabora te scheme of the ^emo- 
tion ^which, however ingenious as a feat of psycho- 
logical analysis, adds nothing to the development of his 
system, and is, in that point of view, of slighter value 
than the other parts of the ‘Ethics.^ 

In basing all human feeling and action on “ the im- 
pulse to persist in one’s being,” does Spinoza reduce all 
1 Eth. iii, 1. 
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' morality to self-seeking % Is his whole ethical system to 
I he regarded as the development of a purely subjective, 
i egoistic principle, to the exclusion of any directive or 
I absolute standard of good and evil '? There is much in 
I his language that would appear at first sight to sanction 
this construction of his teaching. To this effect the fol- 
lowing passages may be quoted : — 

1 

^^By virtue and power I understand the same tiling.”^ 

The effort oi self-preservation is the first and only founda- 
tion of virtue.” ^ “ To act absolutely in obedience to virtue 
is in us the same thing as to act, to live, to preserve one’s 
being under the guidance of reason, on the ground of seeking i 

what is useful to one’s self.’^ ^ “ The knowledge of good and i 

evil is nothing but the emotion of pleasure and pain in so 
far as we are conscious of it.” ^ “The more every man en- 
deavours and is able to seek what is useful to him — that is, to 
preserve his being — the more is he endowed with virtue.” ^ 

“ By good I mean that which we certainly know to be useful 
to us, by evil that which we certainly know to be a hindrance 
to us in the attainment of any good.” ^ 



S e lf-a sse rtion would thus seem to be the onl y foi mda- 
tion, self-enlargement or increase of individual power the 
only measure, of virtue. As consciousness of self-enlarge- 
ment is pleasure, “all things which bring pleasure are 
good,” ^ aU things which bring pain evil. By their 
utility or their tendency to increase our individual being, 
and the pleasurable emotion inplicated therewith, are our 
relations to other things and beings to he determined. 
I Love is pleasure associated with the idea of another as 
ps cause. When we rejoice in the happiness of others. 


I : 


1 Eth. iv., def. 8. 
8 . 


2 Eth. iv. 22, cor. 
5 Eth. iv. 20. 


30. 


! 


^ Eth. iv. 24. 

«>' Eth. iv., def. 1, 2. 


Is the Theory Ugoistie ? 
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our seemingly disinterested delight is to be traced to the 
fact that the contemplation of another's happiness con- 
pibntes to pu^^owjxincrea^ of being. ^ Our desire that 
others should lead a rational or virtuous life is accounted 
for by the reflection that “there is no individual thing 
in nature which is more useful to man than a man who 
lives under the guidance of reason.”^ And even the 
supreme virtue, the knowledge and love of God, appears 
to be regarded as the climax of moral perfection, because 
“ the mind’s highest utility or good is the knowledge of 
God.” 3 

however conclusively such passages seem to 
pointto a purely egoistic or selfish basis of morality, the 
conclusion is one which a closer examination may serve 
to modify, if it do not even lead us to see in Spinoza’s 
ethical theory what some of the j)rofoundest minds have 
discerned in it— the expression of the mirest intellectiia.]. 
and moral disinterestedness. 

1. It is to be observed, for one thing, that, in Spinoza’s 
intention at least, the self-maintaining impulse is no new 
departure, no deviation from that which in the meta- 
physical part of his system had been set forth as the first 
principle of thought and being. Though, as above de- 
fined, the impulse to persist in one’s being seems to be 
the expression for a hard, logical self-identity, an atomic 
isolation or independence excluding from the individual 
nature all reference to other natures, finite or infinite, 
yet Spinoz a expressly asserts that the a ffirmation of sell a 
whiclPc^titutes this impuls e, ^s, ridbidvu ffiderstoo d^ I 
%e a ffir mation of God ^n us . “ The force by which^ach ^ 
hodmSuarpScs^eres in existence f oEows from the eter- 

1 Eth. iii. 21. 2 Eth. iv. 35, cor. « Eth. iv. 28, dem. 
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nal necessity of the nature of GocU’i “The power 
whereby each individual thing, and therefore man, pre- 
serves his being, is the power of God or nature 

Thus the power of man, in so far as it is explained 
thr.iu<di his own actual essence, is part of the infinite 
,«,wer of God— that is, part of His essence." ^ If, in- 
deed, we ask how Spinoza reconciled these two things, 
—a God wlio is the immanent source and centre of all 
things, and an individnal finite nature which is its 
own°centre, infinite substance which is the negation of 
the finite, and finite things to which a real self-affirnia- 
tive essence is ascribed 5 oi’ again, how iinite individual- 
ities can he at once contingent, evanescent modes, to 
which only an illusory being l)elongs, and things which 
have, through God, a real and permanent being, — to 
these questions Si^inoza^s dialectic furnishes BP ansjgii^r. 
Xevertheless, the fact remains that the affirmative ele- 
ment, which in the self-maintaining impulse is ascribed 
to the nature of man, is neither obliterated when referred 
to God, nor is left, on the other hand, a purely indepen- 
dent, self-centred thing, but is, accDi’ding to Spinoza, a 
thing^m and through, which God real ises H i mse lf 

2. The impulse to persevere in one's being, as Spinoza 
lexplains it, is not the affirmation but the negation of the 
Individual self as such. The self” of selfishness is not 
[ but destroyed by the self-alfiimation of reason, 
la' words, t he impure element vanishes from self- 
the._self we se ek is that whose essence- is 
the hnqw M^&J ^d love of God . Kationdity 
^ selfish, caniiot seek its own satisfaction too 
oir crawe with culpable excess for the enlargement 

^ sohol. . - : a Bth. iv. 4, dem. 
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of its own being. All things that bring pleasure to it 
are good, all things that bring pain to it evil ; pleasure, 
that is, becomes a term of moral significance and honour 
when the subject of feeling is identified with reason. 
That reason or a purely rational nature shoidd lovi 
others for its own sake rather than for theirs, means tb 
we cannot truly loye another if we do not love honon 
more.” Even to say that man’s highest utility is thi 
knowledge of God,” or that we seek to know God be- 
cause the knowledge of God is of all things the most 
useful to us, is a formula which ceases to shock pious 
sensibilities when translated into this equivalent, that| 
infinite intelligence is the supreme good of finite intelli-' 
gence, or that it is in the knowledge of God that a rational 
nature finds its own perfection and blessedness. Kow it 
is the identification of the true nature of man with rea- 


son. or the ^divine element in him which^ the 

key to much in Spinoza’s ethical teaching^that sounds 
harsh and repulsive. The seK which is affirmed in the 
“ self-maintaining impulse,” and of which the satisfac- 
tion and enlargement is identified with “ virtue,” is not 
the individual self as such, not the self of appetite and 
passion, but rather that which is repressed and limited 
thereby, which finds its freedom in rising above the self- 
ish desires and its proper sphere in the life according 
to reason.” '^The human mind consists of adequate 
and inadequate ideas.” ^ The essence of man, in other 
words, is the power to think. Even in the lower stage 
of imagination and inadequate ideas this its true essence 
manifests itself in the pain of repression or limitation by 
what is foreign to itself. In Jbhe^_stage of “ reason ” the . 


1 Efeh. iii. 9, dem. 
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true self lias sliaken off the bondage of the npnjratipnal 
and emerged into the sjdiere of pure self-activity. Here 
itTiiiows nothing of pains and pleasures that refer only 
to the narrow individual self. Its “ good ” is no longer 
subjective or determined only by varying individual 
temperament, but a good that is common to all rational 
natures and determined by an obj ectiv e standard. F inally, . 
in the stage of ^dntuitive knowledge ” the self has reached 
the point of enlargement at which all finite limits are 
left behind, and it S(^.^nd^eels all things in the ligb-t 
of that w.hicli ia^unijersal and absolute. And here that 
i mnure ^elf-reference to which the. stigi^xa. Qf .sdifetel^ss 
can be applied, has sQ. ^omp1e iAly that even 

love ceases ibo seek a personal response. Though in the 
knowledge and love of God self-consciousness and self- 
affirmation still survive, yet the taint of subjectivity is 
so absolutely obliterated, that “ he who loves God can - 
not seek that God should love him in return .” ^ 

3. lastly , it is to be consMS^edthat there is an 
obvious d istinction between selfishness and s^plf^T^pnliurp 
% tion, between unselfishness and self-extin ction. Moral 
disinterestedness does not mean, even at the highest, 
^the cessation of self-consciousness or self-satisfaction. 
Moral action implies in the agent the idea of a self 
which realises itself in that which is done, which seeks 
and finds satisfaction in the act. The good of a 
conscious agent, whether it be sensual pleasure or the 
purest inteUeotual and spiritual enjoyment, whether it 
be low or high, must be a good for him. Ho purer 
philanthropy can be conceived than finding oim 

atisfaction in the welfare of others. Even in self- 
1 Etli. v. 19, 
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sacrifice for another there is present a reference to self, 

an idea of an object to be attained in which the agent 

seeks self-satisfaction. ‘VYithout such reference even 

the purest seK-denial is a conception that swims in the 

air. Though in unselfish acts the end so ught i^ not 

one^ s own pl easure or gratificatipn,.j.et we_d o find ou r- 

selves and our own satisfaction^ ther^^^^^ Moreover, the . 

self-afiirmation, self-realisation, is increased, not climin- 

ished, with the unselfishness of the act. If in every / 

benevolent feeling there must be a consciousness of self / 1 

as well as of the object loved, in every benevolent act| ^ 

a consciousness of self as well as of the object attained,^,!, 

then the wider the range of benevolence, the morel I 
^ . 'i'l 

numerous the objects embraced in it, so much the fuller, g 

richer, more complete becomes the self-consciousness orjl 
self-realisation of the subject. Even the knowledge and^ 
love of an infinite object is still my knowledge, my love, 
and the infinitude of the object implies a kindred ele- 
vation of the subject. Let slip the “my,” and you sink| ^ i> 
into the spuriou s rapture of the mystic, or the self- 1 
annihilation of the pantheist. YYhatever may be said* 
of Spinoza’s philosophy in general, in this part of it 
at least he knows nothing of such false self-abnegation ; 
yet as little does the doctrhre of self-affirmation as the 
basis of morality introduce into his ethics a principle 
inconsistent with the moral disinterestedness. 

In other points of view, indeed, that iDrinciple is by no 
means unexceptionable, as will be seen when we ex- 
amine in detail the manner in which Spinoza applies it 
to the elaboration of his ethical system. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 


: INTELLIGENCE AND WILL. 


We have seen that Spinoza finds the origin and ex- 
planation of the active or moral life in the self-main- 
taining impulse/’ of which pleasure and pain, desire, 
and the innuinerahle varieties of feeling which spring 
from these fundamental emotions, are only different 
expressions or modifications. We have pointed out, 
further, that it is this self-maintaining impulse which 
constitutes the link between the intellectual and the 
emotional and active sides of man’s nature, and which 
explains the close correspondence that can be traced 
between the successive stages of knowledge and the 
successive stages of the moral life. 

There is, however, in Spinoza’s account of the nature 
of human knowledge one doctrine to which we have 
not yet adverted, and which seems to imply, not simply 
the correspondence, but the absolute identification of 
the intellectual and the moral life. Knowledge and 
win are not elements of man’s spiritual nature which, 
though closely related and constantly acting and react- 
ing on each other, are yet different in nature and func- 
tion. Spinoza’s assertion would seem to be that, when 
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closely examined, tlie active merges in the contempla- 
tive or theoretical life, and that feeling, passion, desire, 
volition, axe only various phases of knowledge or intelli- 
gence* “There is in the mind,’' says he,^ “no volition 
save that which an idea as idea involves.” “ Will and 
understanding are one and the same. ... A particular 
volition and a particular idea are one and the same.” ^ 
If we examine the reasons why men think otherwise, 
and ascribe to themselves a faculty of wih different 
from and of wider range than that of understanding, 
we shall fbad that they are all alike futile. Tor one 
thing, popular thought, while it supposes intelligence to 
be purely passive, and ideas to be merely “images 
formed in us by contact with external bodies,” ^ regards 
all beyond such images as the product of the mind’s 
own voluntary activity; whereas, if we reflect on the 
nature of knowledge, we shall see that ideas are not 
mere images like “ dumb pictures on a tablet,” but that 
every idea involves in it an element of activity, a prin- 
ciple of self-affirmation ; in other words, that intelligence 
contains in it that free, voluntary activity which we 
commonly regard as the exclusive function of wilL 
Common thought, again, distinguishes between truths 
to which we necessarily assent, which carry with them 
the assurance of their own reality, and arbitrary or 
obscure conceptions with rcvspect to which we have the 
power to suspend our judgment, ascribing the former to 
the understanding and the latter to “ the will or faculty 
of assent, which is free and different from the under- 
standing.”^ Closer examination, however, teaches us 

1 Etk ii 49. 2 Ibid., cor. and dem. 

® Btlu iL 49, schoL ^ Ibid, 

p. — ^xn. Q 
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tliat iiie real activity of tlie mind is common to both 
processes. The dilSerence between them is simply the 
difference between adequate ” and inadequate ideas, 
and the suspense of judgment which is ascribed to a 
faculty of volition is nothing more than the conscious- 
ness of a confused and imperfect as distinguished from 
a clear and distinct idea. The conception of a winged 
horse implies mental activity as much as that of a horse 
without wings, only the latter includes the affirmation 
of existence or reality, which the former does not. If, 
again, there be no faculty of wiU different from that of 
understanding, then it seems to the unreflecting mind 
that it would be justified in concluding that assent to 
what is false and evil is not essentially different from 
assent to what is true and good ; to which Spinoza’s 
answer is, that the idea of what is false and evil is really 
the idea of that which has in it no positive reality, and 
the distinction in question is not between two equally 
affirmative acts, but between the affirmation of being 
and the affirmation of non-entity — not between under- 
standing and will, but between a sound and a diseased 
or disordered understanding. Finally, to the popular 
objection that it is the prerogative of will to decide 
between conflicting motives, and that mthout such a 
faculty, where there is an equilibrium of motives (as 
in famous example of “ Buridan’s ass ”), action 
would be alm>lutely suspended, Spinoza’s reply virtually 
is, that the supposed conflict of motives is, when we 
examine what we mean, only a conflict of ideas, and 
that ideas never really conflict save when one idea is 
adequate and another confused and imperfect ; that in 
Mie latter ease reason is the true umpire, and that sus- 
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pense or inaction would prove, not that reason fads to 
decide, but that the non-deciding agent is a fool or a 
madman. 

Trom these and other considerations the conclusion 
- which Spinoza reaches is, that the element of activity 
which is commonly regarded as peculiar to the will 
is one which belongs essentially to the understanding, 
or that “there is in the mind no volition save that 
which an idea as idea involves.” On the other hand, 
if intelligence is thus held to be active, all activity, 
it is maintained, is intelligent, all the supposed ele- 
ments of man^s active life seem, when closely examined, 
to be only modes of thought. Thought or intelligence is 
not one among many co-ordinate “faculties,” but it is 
that which constitutes the very essence of the mind, and 
the underlying principle of all our mental experiences 
and activities. “ Love, desire, or the affections of the 
mind, by whatever name they are designated,” are 
essentially “ modes of thought.” ^ To all these modes 
of thought “ the idea is prior in nature, and when the 
idea exists the other modes must exist in the same 
individual.” ^ Spinoza would thus seem to reduce the 
whole content of man’s spiritual life to thought or in- 
telligence and its modifications; and though he treats 
.of other elements which pertain to the active in contra- 
distinction from the intellectual part of man’s nature — 
of an impulse or endeavour in the mind to persist in its 
own being, of pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
and of particular emotions in elaborate detail to which 
this impulse gives birth — yet when we examine the real 
significance of his teaching, these see min gly non-intel- 
^ Etk ii. ax. 3. s n 
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lectual elements, it has heen held, lose their indepen- 
dence, and resolve themselves into the one all-absorbing 
principle of the theoretical intelligence. As “ the essence 
of the mind consists of adequate and inadequate ideas,’' ^ 
so the self-maintaining impulse is nothing more than the 
self-affirmation by the mind of its own power of think- 
ing. ^ Will itself is only another name for this impulse, 
“ when referred solely to the mind ; ” ^ desire {cwpiditas) 
is the same intellectual impulse, “ in so far as it is con- 
ceived as determined to any action by some affection of 
itself ; ” ^ emotions (affechis) are “ ideas of affections of 
the body by which its power of acting is increased or 
diminished,” ^ or again, “ emotion which is called a 
passion (or passivity of the mind) is a confused idea by 
which the mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a 
power of existing greater or less than before.” ^ “ Pleas- 
ure (Icetitia) is a passion by which the mind passes to 
a greater, pain a passion by which it passes to a less, 
perfection;”'^ pleasure and pain, in other words, of 
which all the other emotions are only specifications, are 
not a new element different from anything in our purely 
intellectual nature, but are simply “ the transition from 
a less to a greater or from a greater to a less perfection.” ® 
The process by which moral progress is achieved is in 
the same way reduced to a purely intellectual activity. 
If - there are any outward causes which help or hinder 
the activity of the body, and therefore the mind’s 
power of thinking, the mind, in seeking to affirm or 


1 Ett. iii. 9, dem. 

5 EtE. iii. 9, schol. 
5 Bill. iiL, del 3. 

7 Eii, id. 11, dem. 


2 Eth. iii. 9. 

4 Eth. iii., aff. del 1. 

® Eth. iii, aff. gen. del 
s EtE. iii, aff. del 2, 3, 
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realise itself, endeavours to conceive or recollect the 
former, and, as far as possible, to exclude and forget 
the latter.^ The stages of the moral life, by which it 
advances to its goal, and that goal itself, seem not merely 
to correspond but to be identified with its intellectual 
progress and perfection. As the dominion of the passions 
is that of inadequate ideas, so emancipation from their, 
power is simply the formation of clear and distinct ideas.^ 
The power of the mind is defined solely by knowledge, 
its weakness or passivity by the privation of knowledge.” ^ 
We are in moral bondage when the content of our con- 
sciousness is determined by that which is external or 
foreign to the mind, free when it is wholly due to the 
mind’s own activity ; but the pure inner activity of the 
mind is that which it possesses when it apprehends it- 
self, the bodily affections, and all outward things, no 
longer in the confused and imperfect way in which 
sense and imagination present them, but from a uni- 
versal point of view, as part of a universal order or 
concatenation of things, — in other words, when it un- 
derstands or thinks them according to the order of 
intelligence.”^ “The effort to understand is the first 
and sole basis of virtue.”^ “Good”” and “evil” are 
simply equivalent to “that which helps or hinders our 
power to think or understand.” ® “In life it is of 
supreme importance to us to perfect the understanding 
or reason, and in this one thing consists man’s highest 
happiness or blessedness.” ^ Finally, the culmination of 
the moral life is attained when the understanding, by 

i Eth. iii. 12, 13. 2 Eth. v. 3. « Eth. v. 20, schol. 

Eth. V. 10. 5 Eth. iv. 26, dem. ® Eth. iv. 27. 

7 Etli. iv., App. 4. 
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tlie intuition of reason, grasps all the differences of finite 
things in their unity, discerns all ideas in their relation 
to the highest idea, the idea of God. ‘®The absolute 
virtue of the mind is to understand ; its highest virtue, 
therefore, to understand or know God.’^ ^ “ Blessedness 

is the contentment of spirit which arises from the in- 
tuitive knowledge of God.’’ 

Erom what has now been said it will be seen that 
Spinoza’s identification of intelligence and will is a prin- 
ciple which runs through the whole of his ethical sys- 
tem, and there appears to be substantial ^ound for the 
assertion which has often been made, that the moral 
life resolves itself, in his hands, into a purely intellec- 
tual or theoretical process. If this construction of his 
philosophy were the whole truth, his doctrine would 
seem to be, not merely that ignorance is the cause and 
knowledge the cure of moral imperfection, but that 
ignorance is itself the only moral disease, and know- 
ledge itseK the true moral health and perfection of our 
being. 

Plausible, however, as this view of Spinoza’s teaching 
seems to be, a careful study of the ^ Ethics ’ will, I think, 
lead us to regard it as one-sided and exaggerated. It is 
possible to maintain the essential unity of intelligence 
and will without obliterating all distinction between 
them. Spinoza’s apparent identification of the practical 
with the theoretical side of man’s nature is not incon- 
sistent with the recognition of the distinctive character 
and functions of the former ; and when we examine his 
doctrine more closely, many of the criticisms to which 
it has been subjected are seen to be irrelevant. 

1 Eth. iv. 28, dem. 
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1. It is to be considered that objections to the doc- 
trine of the unity of knowled^^e and w ill, in order to be 
relevant, must contemplate knowledge and will m em- 
'ployed alout the same objects. Popular thought rightly 
distinguishes between knowledge and goodness, between 
intellectual and moral power. Great moral excellence is 
not incompatible with a feeble and uncultured intelli- 
gence, nor intellectual elevation with a low moral life. 
Spinoza does not maintain, .nor could any one be so ab- 
surd as to maintain, that piety and virtue are inseparable 
from and commensurate mtli literary and scientific abil- 
ity, or that the qualities which constitute the mathema- 
tician, the philosopher, the artist, are necessarily and in 
equal measure combined with those which go to make 
the good citizen, the philanthropist, the saint. All that 
this proves, however, is only that intelligence in one 
province does not imply practical activity in another. 
To render the objection vaHd, what would need to be 
proved is, that within the same province, and when 
employed about the same objects, there is no necessary 
conjunction of knowledge and will. hTow, so limited, 
vSpinoza’s doctrine, as we shall immediately see, is by no 
means indefensible. It may be possible to show that, 
within the province of the moral and spiritual, as well 
as within the province of what we call the secular life, 
knowledge and %vl 11 are, if not identical, at least co- 
existent and commensurate — that, e.g., practical good- 
ness or piety implies in every case a measure of spiritual 
insight which, though not speculative or scientific, is of 
the nature of knowledge, and is proportionate to the purity 
and elevation of the life j and, on the other hand, that 
the man of science, the philosopher, the man of letters, 
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exerts in every act of Kis intellectual life a force and 
energy of will commensurate witli tlie degree of intelli- 
gence that is called forth. 

2. But even when we thus narrow the ground to which 
Si^inoza’s doctrine applies, is there not much which 
seems to justify ordinary thought in denying the sup- 
posed coincidence or even invariable conjunction of 
knowledge and will ? Within the sphere of man’s moral 
life are not knowing and willing not only distinguishable 
in thought, hut in actual experience notoriously separ- 
able 1 Is it not a moral commonplace that our actions 
often fall short of our convictions^ There are ideas 
which are purely contemplative and theoretical, projects 
which never go beyond themselves, opinions about vir- 
tue and goodness, which, through indolence .or irreso- 
lution or pravity of will, are never realised in action. 
Thought and will are not only not invariably coincident, 
but in individual actions, and even through the whole 
course of life, are not seldom in glaring contrast with 
each other. ISTo where, indeed, has this incongruity 
been more forcibly expressed than in Spinoza’s own 
language : — 

The powerlessness of man,” says he,i ‘‘ to govern and 
restrain his emotions, I call servitude. For a man who is 
cont^rolled by his emotions is not his own master, but is 
mastesced by fortune, under whose power he is often com- 
pelled, though he sees the better, to follow the worse.” 

I have shown why the true knowledge of good and evil 
awakens disturbances in the mind, and often yields to every 
kind of lust ; whence the saying of the poet, ‘ Video meliora 
proboque, deteiiora sequor ; ’ and Ecclesiastes seems to have 

^ Efeh. iv. , Pref. 
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had the same thought in his mind when he said, ‘ He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.’ And this I say, 
. . . that we may determine what reason can and what it 
cannot do in governing the emotions.” ^ 

Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of knowledge and will 
is, however, not really affected by this recognition of the 
notorious inconsistency between human thoughts and 
actions. What that doctrine really means is that, within 
the same limits, or when employed about the same ob- 
jects, intelligence and will are in our conscious ^experi- 
ence inseparably interwoven. Every act of intelligence 
is at the same time an act of will, every act of will also 
an act of intelligence. And his answer to the above ob- 
jection virtually is, that the thought or intelligence which 
we can conceive of as separate from or in conflict with 
will is not true thought, but thought falsely so called, 
or, in his own pliraseology, thought which consists* of 
^‘inadequate” — i.e., “confused and imperfect — ideas.” 

AH thought is essentially active, all will essentially 
intelligent. On the one hand, to represent thought as 
devoid of the element of activity or as a merely passive 
thing, is to reduce its content to “ images or inanimate 
pictures formed in us by contact with external bodies.” 
But mind does not become possessed of ideas as wax 
receives the impression of a seal, or blank paper the 
stamp of the printer’s types. Every idea" or process of 
thought is essentially an act or a series of acts of affirma- 
tion and negation. In the simplest perception there is 
something more than the passive reception of impres- 
sions from without. “ Affections of the body ” do not 
become the content of thought by a mere mechanical 
1 Elk. iv. 17, sckoL 
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transference. To elevate them into ideas or objects of 
rational thought implies a spontaneous activity of the 
mind, stripping them of the contingency and confusion 
of sense and imagination, fastening on those properties 
in them which are common to all things, infusing into 
them its own universality. Every act of judgment or 
process of reasoning involves in it a reaction of the 
mind on the objects with which it deals, connecting 
them in relations other than those of immediate percep- 
tion, ^arranging and associating them (not according to 
the natural but) according to the intellectual order.” 
The idea of a triangle is, so to speak, the self-affirmation 
of its own content. The idea of a triangle must in- 
volve that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles,” and ‘^this affirmation can neither be nor be 
conceived without the idea of a triangle.” ^ To prove 
the proposition that there is in the mind no volition 
save that which an idea as idea involves,” Spinoza here 
selects his example from what ordinary thought regards 
as specially the province of contemplation or theoretic 
intelligence ; and the implied conclusion is, that if here, 
in what we deem its proper sphere, intelligence is shown 
to be essentially active, a Jortiori the element of activity 
must pertain to it in what we account as more peculi- 
arly the sphere of practical activity. If inherent activ- 
ity is the characteristic of the idea when it is the idea 
of a geometrical figure, much more must it be the char- 
acteristic of the idea when it is that of a moral act. If it 
cannot be or be conceived witliin the domain of science 
save as self-realising, much less can it be or be conceived 
^ve as’ self-realising when it pertains to man’s moral life. 

^ Etli.*ii. 49, dem. 
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On tlie other hand, all will or practical activity is 
essentially intelligent. “Will,’’ says Spinoza, “is the 
endeavour to persist in one’s being when that endeavour 
is referred solely to the mind.” ^ Will, in other words, 
presupposes thought. It is the conscious endeavour of 
the mind to realise itself and its. own inherent power. 
Devoid of the element of intelligence, will ceases to be 
will, and becomes mere blind impulse or passion. “ We 
act when anything takes place in us of which we (or 
that intelligence which is our essence) are the adequate 
cause — ^that is, when anything follows in us from our 
nature which that nature taken by itself makes clearly 
and distinctly intelligible. W e are passive when anything 
takes place in us or follows from our nature, of which 
we are not the cause, save partially.”^ In modern 
language, will is distinguished from animal impulse by 
this, that in the former and not in the latter there is 
present the element of self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination. The merely animal nature is lost in the 
feeling of the, moment. Its experience is a succession 
of feelings or impulses, each of which expires with its 
immediate satisfaction; it contains no constant element 
of self-consciousness to which the successive feelings are 
referred, no permanent self which realises itself in them. 
Its impulses and actions are not self -originated, but 
forced upon it from without. They are not woven into 
a continuous experience by reference to any universal 
centre of thought, and are connected together at most 
only by the general life-feeling that pervades them. In 
a rational or intelligent being, on the other hand, there 
is present throughout all its feelings the uniting element 
1 Eth. iii 9, schol. * 2 Etli. iii, del 2. 
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of reference to one self-conscious subject, and tlirough 
all its volitions tbe uniting element of self-determina- 
tion. In -willing, it knows that it -wills and what it 
wills ] it is conscious at once of the object willed and of 
itself as willing it. It is conscious of a self which is 
distinguished from, yet realised in, aU its particular 
volitions and actions, and in each particular case as 
realised in this action and not another. Thought or 
self-consciousness, in short, is the common element of 
all voluntary acts, and that which gives them their 
special character and complexion as the acts of a moral 
agent. How, though in Spinoza’s philosophy individual 
minds are only modes of the Divine Substance, and as 
such are necessarily destitute of all independence or 
capacity of self-determination, yet he attributes to them 
a self-maintaining impulse which is identical with their 
very essence, and to this principle he assigns all the 
functions of a self-conscious, self-determining individu- 
ality. It is in virtue of this principle that he can 
maintain the distinction between the blindness of the 
passive impulses and emotions, and the self-conscious, 
intelligent activity of all human volitions. 

Erom what has now been said it is clear that Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the unity of knowledge and will is to be 
understood as impljnhg, not that these elements coexist 
side by side or in mechanical conjunction, but that they 
are mseparably interwoven with each other in our con- 
scious experience. He does not mean that our spiritual 
life, or any part of it, is made wp of these two elements 
— of an element of will added to an element of thought 

"0 that what we first think, we then will ; his doctrine 
dat no, thought wouM be what it is if an element 
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of will did not enter into it, no volition wliat it is if it 
were not essentially intelligent. We can see, therefore, 
how, from Spinoza's point of view, the popular objection 
above noticed is to be met. If it be said that experience 
disproves the inseparableness of thinking and willing, 
that we are conscious of thoughts, opinions, convictions 
which are never realised in action, of actions which con- 
flict with our ideas and convictions — ^the answer is, that 
in all such cases there is no real separation of knowledge 
from will, for the knowledge which is divorced from 
will is not true knowledge, the will that is divorced 
from knowledge not really will Knowledge that is 
inert or inactive is not real knowledge ; it does not consist 
of “adequate," but only of “confused and imperfect 
ideas.” When we see the right without willing it, our 
seeing is not the same seeing with that of the mind 
which both sees and wHls.^ We sometimes express this 
to ourselves by saying that there are things we cannot 
know unless we love them ; that there is no real percep- 
tion of beauty or goodness into which the element of 
feeling — of love, admiration, self-devotion — does not 
enter ; that it is only the pure in heart w^ho can see 
Gk)d. The object that is before the mind which only 
inertly contemplates a moral and spiritual act, is some- 
thing ^sentialty different from the object that is before 
the mind in which contemplation immediately and 
necessarily passes into action. In the former case, the 
mind is looking at an object as outside of and for^n 
to itself, the form of which may engage the pow^ of 
ol^ervation, comparison, reflection, or which it may 
classify under some general head or (^t^ory, such as 
J Cf. Greea’s to IKMcs, p. 15S ff. 
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“ good,’’ or just,” or “pious ”; in the latter, at an object 
which is regarded not merely as good, but as my good, that 
in which I discern the fulfihnent and realisation of my 
own inmost nature. When this discernment is present, 
when the object of thought is apprehended as not for- 
eign or external, but one in which I find myself, with 
which I identify myself, which is the medium of my 
own self-realisation — there is no possible separation be- 
tween the act of knowing and the act of willing. The 
object known is known as that the affirmation of which 
is indissolubly bound up with my self-affirmation. I 
cannot know it without willing it, for not to will it, 
or to deny it, would be equiyalent to self-negation. I 
cannot will it without knowing it, for to will it is to 
become conscious of myself as realised in it. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that Spinoza’s doctrine 
of the unity of thought and will does not imply the 
denial of all distinction between the contemplative and 
the active life. Thought and -will are present in all our 
mental employments alike, whether they be those which 
have for their end simply the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or those which have for their end the perform- 
ance of some outward act. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the relation of these two factors is precisely 
the same in both cases, or that we cannot distinguish 
between thought and will as they are manifested iii 
the theoretic, and thought and will as they are mani- 
fested in the practical life — between, e.g., the attitude of 
the mind in the solution of a mathematical problem and 
the attitude of the mind in the performance of a moral 
act. Spinoza’s philosophy is couched in too abstract a 
form to admit of any speculative treatment of the dis- 
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tinction between the theoretic or scientific and the active 
life, yet in the ethical part of his system the distinction, 
though not formally, is virtually recognised. As modern 
thought represents it, the theoretic and the practical 
life are only different sides or aspects of the same pro- 
cess. In both there is a reconciliation between the ideal 
and the actual, between consciousness and its object, 
between thought and things. But the difference lies in 
this, that in the one case we begin with the actual, the 
objective, the particular, and end with the ideal, the 
subjective, the universal; in the other the process is 
reversed. In both, the same elements are present — a 
universal, undetennined yet determining element, and a 
particular or determined element — and in both there is 
an effort to overcome the opposition between them. But 
in the theoretic life, or that of knowledge in the limited 
sense, the universal element is present at first only im- 
plicitly or potentially. In the endeavour to overcome 
the opposition between itself and the world, thought 
takes up at first a purely objective attitude. The mani- 
fold objects with which it deals present themselves as 
something external or foreign to the conscious subject. 
But the latent presupposition under which it acts is that 
the objects it contemplates are not really foreign to it- 
self, that the principle which constitutes its own essence 
is that which also constitutes the essence of things with- 
out, and that it is possible for reason or intelligence to 
find itself at home in the world. The whole process of 
knovfledge, therefore, is a bringing back of the world 
into thought. Underlying the particularity, the diver- 
sity, the contingency of the phenomenal world, con- 
sciousness silently discerns the presence of that unity. 
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universality, and necessity wliicli are its own essential 
cliaracteristics. And every step in this process is a 
step towards the complete transformation of the particu- 
lar into the universal, the actual into the ideal, the 
manifold and accidental objects of thought into the 
unity and necessity of self-consciousness. In the prac- 
tical life, on the other hand, the reconciliation between 
consciousness and the objective world begins from the 
opposite pole. That -life may be described as the con- 
tinuous effort of the seK-conscious subject to reahse 
itself in the outward’ world. It starts where the theo- 
retical life ends. To that which is already a realised 
content of thought it seeks to give further realisation in 
some outward act. Whether it be an aesthetic or moral 
or religious ideal, the mind is conscious of a conception 
which involves in it the possibility, the desire, and the 
effort for its embodiment in some particular concrete 
form and under the conditions of the phenomenal 
world. The vision of beauty which exists in the crea- 
tive imagination of the artist, he seeks to infuse into the 
rudeness and unconsciousness of matter and material 
forms and colours. To the conception of righteous- 
ness, goodness, holiness, which dwells in the mind 
of the good or pious man, he seeks to give outward 
actuality or realisation, and so to make the mere 
physical relations of things and the functions of the 
animal life instinct with the life of spirit — ^to make the 
outward world the expression of the inner world of 
thought. Thus, in both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical life, it is the same ‘ general result which is accom- 
plished — ^viz., the reconciliation between the actual and 
ideal; and in both cases alike the process is permeated 
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]jY the presence and activity of the inseparable elements 
of thought and will Yet this unity of the two is still 
consistent with their distinction as different aspects of 
the same process, inasmuch as the reconciliation is that 
which proceeds, on the one hand, from the object to the 
subject, from the particular to the universal; on the 
other, from the subject to the object, from the univer- 
sal to the particular. In Spinoza^s philosophy there is 
not to be found any formal analysis of the process into 
its opposite yet related movements ; yet we should err 
in concluding that he ignores the distinction between 
them, or that his principle of the unity of thought and 
will implies the resolution of the moral life into a purely 
theoretical process. His account of the emotions and 
passions, his theory of the bondage of the human mind 
and of its freedom, and of the method by which that 
freedom is achieved — the whole specially ethical part of 
his system, in short, constitutes an elaborate exposition 
of the active as distinguished from the pmely intellectual 
life. And if, as we have seen, there is much in his 
treatment of ethical problems which seems to imply the 
identification of virtue with knowledge, of moral evil 
with ignorance, the true explanation is, that while 
he describes the moral life in terms of knowledge, 
knowledge with him is that highest kind of knowledge 
above referred to, -which includes or “connotes” will, 
or which is instinct with the element of activity. All 
other knowledge is not really knowledge, but only “ con- 
fused and imperfect ideas.” Such ideas may be, nay, 
must be, inert. They not merely do not lead to moral 
action, but the mind that is the subject of them is the 
passive slave of its own “ bodily affections,” and the ex- 
p.— -XII. 
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ternal influences with which these affections are impli- 
cated. But “ adequate ideas are not dead or passive 
but living things. They are self-realising. To think 
them is to live them, to be quick with spiritual activity, | 
to be master of one’s self and the world. So far from 
man’s moral life being reduced to a merely contemplative i 
process, a thing of ideas without volitions, Spinoza’s 
view is that no such ideas exist, or if they can be said 
to exist, that they belong not to the realm of true know- 
ledge, but to that of illusion and ignorance. An idea 
which is adequate,” or which alone deserves the name, 
is one 'which by its very essence asserts itself against 
all that is foreign and hostile to the mind; it cannot 
coexist with confusion and error and the passions that 
are bred of them, any more than light can coexist with 
darkness. When the mind, or the self-maintaining im- 
pulse which is one with its essence, identifies itself with 
such an idea, it is ipso facto possessed of moral vitality 
and power. And when it rises to the highest kind of 
knowledge, the intuitive apprehension of that idea which 
comprehends and transcends all other ideas — in other 
words, when the self-affirming impulse realises its true 
significance as not the affirmation of the individual self, 
but the seK-affirmation of God in us — then does it attain 
to the perfection of virtue and power. ^ The goal of the 
intellectual life is thus, at one and the same time, the 
culmination of the moral life, and the best expression 
for both is that intellectual love ” which consists in 
the consciousness of the mind’s own perfect activity 
combined with the idea of God as its cause.” 
lEtli. V. 27. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE BONDAGE AND FREEDOM OF MAN. 

In tlie latter portion of Ids work Spinoza, as we kave 
seen, contemplates the conrse_.of .man^s ,mOT^ ^ f 

movement from Bondage to freedom, from the stage of | 
passivity in which he is not, to that of activity or the 
life according to reason,” in which he is the adequate 
cause of his own actions.” Eegarded as an individual 
mode amidst the iniinite series of finite modes, he is 
o nly “ a part of nature .” a link in the endless concate- 
nation of cau ses and effect^ ; his self-activity is infinitely 
^rpassed By the power of external causes, and the free- 
dom he ascribes to himself is only an illusory freedom, 
due to the fact that he is conscious of his own thoughts 
and actions, But not of the causes that determine them. 
Yet. .. though thus, By the very essence of his finite 
nature, man is under a law of external necessity, the 
possibil ity of freedom is not thereby jgreclud^. It is 
possible for him to elevate himself, through reason, above 
all encroachment of outward influences on his own self- 
determination. Accordingly, the last Book of the 
^ Ethics ^ is devoted to the development of the idea of 
freedom, or of that state of moral perfection in which 
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man has become at once the source of his own spiritual 
life and sharer in the life of God. 

The difficulty which meets us in this part of Spinoza’s 
speculations is not simply that of his apparent reasser- 
tion of a doctrine he had formerly denied. For neces- 
sity and freedom are not predicated of the same subject 
at one and the same time, but are viewed ^as different 
stages in man’s moral life. But though a transition 
from the bondage of natural necessity to spiritual free- 
dom is not inconceivable, the question arises whether it is 
conceivable under the conditions here laid down, or in I 
the manner here described. If we start from the idea ; 
of man as but a unit amidst the infinite multiplicity of 
other finite units, a single force encompassed and deter- 
mined by the endless series of natural forces, is not 
freedom excluded by the very conditions of the problem % C | 
To make freedom a possible achievement, there must be ! 
at least some fulcrum on which it can be made to rest, 
some qualitative distinction between the one force which 
is destinedtoTriumph and the many forces which are to 
be overcome. If each finite mode, each member of the I 

series of causes and effects, has precisely the same value | 

as another, is not the possibility of freedom simply in 
the ratio of one to infinity 1 If individuality be only 
the “force by which each individual persists in his 
own existence,” and that is infinitely surpassed by the 
multiplicity of similar external forces, is not individual 
freedom reduced to a numerical contradiction'? Must 
not man be something more than “ a part of nature ” to 
begin with, in order to the possibility of escape from its 
bondage % 

But even if we concede the possibility of freedom, 
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can the transition he acco mp lished in the y-ay in yhlch 
Spinoza d escribes it % The problem is that which arises 
from the conflict between the positive or self-asserting 
and the negative or passive elements of man’s nature ; 
and Spinoza’s manner of solving it is, as we shall see, 
simply by the elimination of the latter. The negative 
element disappears, leaving only the purely affirmative 
to hold the held. But as in the idea of God, so in that 

of man, pure affi rmation, apa^rt from negation, is^an 

impossible conception. In the struggle with passion, 
according to Spinoza, reason prevails, but it prevails, not 
by overcoming and subordinating passion, but simply 
by abstracting from or excluding it. Yet if it is not 
shown that in some way the natural desires and passions 
can be rationalised, they are simply left beliind as an 
unresolved element. As organic life does not niaiatain 
itself by the exclusion, but by the transformation, pf 
mechanical and chemical dements, so the ideal of the 
rational life is that not jof^ a passio nl ess l ife, IbllL Qf_Q> 
Ufa i n which passion is transcended and transforme d. ^ 
In one sense man can never cease to be “a part of 
nature,” but in the higher life nature has itself become, 
a part of reason. 

The force of these and other criticisms of the con- 
cluding part of the ‘ EtMcs ’ will be seen by considering a 
little more in detail (1) Spinoza’s conception of human 
bondage, and (2) his theory of the transition from bond- 
age to freedom. 


THE BONDAGE OF MAN. 


"When we examine what Spinoza means by “ the 
bondage of man,” we find that it ultimately resolves 
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litself into that condi ti oned or determined natnya ^'^^^ 
Ipertains to all indiyidnal ^ ^ite t hings . Freedom is 
jseif-activity or self-determination, toi da ge is subjection 
ito external j^aiisat^ We act or are active ‘‘when 
^ , anything takes place in us of which we are the adequate 
1 cause, or which can be deduced solely from the laws of 
our own nature ; ” “ we are passive, therefore, in so far 
as we are a part of nature — a part, that is, which cannot 
be conceived by itself and without the other parts.” ^ 
I>ut as “ no individual finite thing can exist or be deter- 
mined to act unless it be determined to exist and act by 
another which is also finite and has a determined exist- 
ence, as that also by a third, &c.,” ^ it follows that “ it 
is impossible that man should not be a part of nature or 
should be capable of undergoing only changes which can 
be understood through his own nature, and of which it 
is the adequate cause.” ^ 

It is true, as we have seen, that Spinoza introduces 
into his account of the individual nature an element 
which seems to modify the law of absolute external 
causation, a self-maintaining impulse or capacity to re- 
act on outward influences, and to “ persevere in its own 
\ being.” But inasmuch as this element of apparent 
^ I independence belongs to all finite things alike, it does 
: not in the least modify the preponderance of the whole 
1 or of the infinite multiplicity of external causes over 
heach individual thing, or affect man’s bondage as a 
[part of nature. “The force by which a man persists 
^in existing is limited and infinitely surpassed by the 
power of external causes.” ^ Moreover, when we con- 
sider the special case of man as an intelligent and moral 
^ Eth. iv. 2, dem. 2 Efch. i. 28. » Bth. iv. 4. ^ Etb. iv . '% 
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"being, this all-dominating power of nature over the in- 
dividual loses nothing of its force. The mediu ni bv 
wh^ nature exerts its power over himjgjb^ 
of the passims ; the struggle of the individual with the 
deterinfiiing power of external causes becomes, in the 
case of man, the struggle of the mind or the idea of 
the body with the passive emotions. But the passive 
emotions are simply various modifications of the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, which reflect the affections of the 
body, or necessarily arise when the body is affected by 
external causes ; and the mind in the imequal stmggle 
has no more power to reSst the emotions than the body, 
as an individual mode of extension, to resist iite.., affec- 
tions by external nature. “ By pleasure,” says Spinoza, 
“ I mean a passive state by which the mind passes to a 
greater, by pain a passive state by which it passes to a 
lesser, perfection.” “ Emotion, which is called a pas- 
sivity of the soul, is a confused idea by which the mind 
affirms of its body a force of existence greater or less 
than before, and by which it is determined to think one 
thing rather than another.” ^ Thus the whole content of 
the mind^s experience, all that moves or affects it, is 
due, not to its own activity, but to something that is 
external and foreign to it. If, under the sway of 
sion, it has sometimes a feeling of increased as well as of 
diminished power, the former, alike with the latter, as 
being determined from without, is only the witness to 
ite bondage. T he strength of passion is only a 
strength , an activity that is produced by pasidvit r> 
which, like the increased power produced by wine, is in 
reality a sign of weakness. Spinoza^s conclusion there- 
^ Ett. iii., geaieral def. of Bmoiaon. - 
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foro isj that neither in mind nor body, neither as a 
mode of thought nor as a inode of extension, can 
the individual man be the free cause of his own ac- 
tions, that “in the mind there is no free will,” ^ and 
that if . men think themselves free, it is only because 
“they are conscious of their volitions and desires, and 
never dream of the causes which have disposed them so 
to will and desire.” ^ “ It is impossible,” says he, “ that 

man should not he a part of nature ; . . . hence it 
follows that he is necessarily always in _nibj,eQ4ion to 
passions, that he follows and obeys the general order of 
nature, and that he accommodates himself thereto as the 
nature of things requires.” ^ “I have explained,” he 
writes, at the conclusion of his account of the emotions, 
“ the principal emotions and changes of mind which 
arise from the combination of the three primary emo- 
tions, desire, pleasure, and pain. It is evident from this 
that we ^re jnjnany ways driven about by_ external 
causes, and l ike the wave s of the sea driven b y c o nten d- 
j ing w ipds, we a^^ swayed h ither and thith er, uncon - 
scious of the issue and_of our destin y.” ^ 

Sucivtten, is "Spinoza’s account of the state of bond- 
age from which man’s moral history starts. That it is 
• not a complete or exhaustive account of human nature, 
but only of i ts first or lowest stage, he himself expressly 
tells us. It is only the diagnosis of the disease which 
is necessary in order to the understanding of the cure. 
“ Itjs necessary to ,knQW t he infirmity of our natur e ” — 
i ts impotence , that is, under the sway of the passion s — 
“before we can determine what reason can do to liberate 

ii. 48. Eth. i., App. 

iv. 4 and cor. ^ Etii. iii. scEoL 
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iis from their control/’ ^ But before passing to what he 
has to say of “ the course that is prescribed to us by 
reason,” we maypause for a mom ent to consider whethei 
his description of what^ he_^caUs^^^ in^ten£e of hii 
man uature ” is se lf-consistent, and whether that inipo 
tence has not been so defined as to place it beyond th ^ 
reach of remedy. In other words, we may inquire, ii 
the first place, whether the conception _qf conscio u; 
being under a law of causation in the same sen^e asj 
niodScation of matter,"'Ts a ^ possible conception ; anc 
secondly, whether, if conceivable, it can be made a basis 
for anything higher. Is such aL3tate^.pi.itQJ^^ 
sdDle for a coMQiQlls ..silMect % I^po^ble, can_li£^]^ii 
em erge from it % 1 

1, The bondage of man, as we have seen, is or arises 
from that conditioned or determined nature which per- 
tains to all individual finite things. It is common to 
body and mind — to man as a mode of extension, and to 
man as a mode of thought. In both points of view he 
is determined by what is external to his own being; 
the mind is a link in the series of ideas in the 








causes and effects. The former is no more the author o; 


its own d esires an d vo litions than the latter of its own ■ 
auctions of motion and rest . Both are under a law 
^of external, mechanical causation. Mind^ is^sijn ply ‘ja 
spiritual s au^ma,ton.” The order and connection of 
thoughts is the same as the order and connection of 
things. But unless the two processes are ateoluMy 
identical — ^in which case the distinction between thought 
and extension would be a distinction' without a difference 


Etbu ivv II, sdkoL 
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— can we attach any meaning to the conception of an 
i idea* externally operated on by anothe r idga , or of a mind 
j externally acted on by its passions, as one material thing 
I or body by another^ Ideas, Spinoza himself tells ns, 
^‘are not mere images formed in us by contact with ex- 
ternal bodies like lifeless pictures on a paneld’ We can 
think one body or mode of extension as lying outside of 
and acting on another ; but can we conceive of the pro- 
cess as exactly reflected or paralleled in the relation of 
the idea of one body to that of another? We can, of 
course, think or have an idea of mechanical causation, 
but the idea of a mechanical effect is not mechanically 
determined by the idea of a mechanical cause. A passion 
is “a confused idea, by the presence of which the mind 
is determined to think one thing rather than another.” 


A passion, that is to say, is “ present to the mind,” and 
then, by its operation on the mind, thoughts and desires 
•spring up therein. But a passion, a feeling of pleasure 
or pain, cannot be first present to the mind in the sense 
of being externally in contact with it, and then begin to 
operate upon it. Being preseirt to the mind means that 
. the mind is conscious of it, that it is already, in a sense, 

I in the mind, and therefore the subsequent mental changes 
-thoughts, desires, volitions — are not the result of a 
j mm'ely external causation. The jchsmge in thejtnin d i s 
0; determined by the^passion, as one jgi hysical event i s 
ieterin^ed by an_ante^edent event, "^t the mind, is 
1 determined by a condition of which it . J s itself th e 
Ispi^ee. The earliest or lowest stage at which we can 
*date the beginning of man’s mental history is one in 
which he is not a part of nature,” in the sense of being- 
subjected to appetites, impulses, passions which are out- 
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side of the nature that is to he determined by them. It 
may, indeed, be possible to conceive of a lower stage than 
this — of sensitive creatures that are under the control of 
blind impulse, and therefore absolutely determined from 
without. But if the lower animals be such creatures, 
self-conscious beings from the very outset of their con- 
scious life belong to a different order. If there is a 
stage at which man can be regarded as a being of merely 
animal impulses and passions, so long as it lasts his 

moral history has not begun. A conscious M 

nQtjfche same as a merely natural or "animal impulsel 
The infusion of the element of consciousness changes 
its nature. In becoming a mj^v e of hummi j^^^ 
an appetite or passion undergoes a radical transform.^- 
tion . Ii^is no_ longer an external niotor actipg the 
1i nmd ; it has already been taken out of the sphere of 
externality, and in its character of motor become a 
fEingTln a sense, of the mind’s own creation. In so 


far, therefore, as the passions are natural fo r ces, and 
j^n""^SSn&e""re^r^!^ a part of nature unde^ j^^i 
bondage of external causatio n, h e is not vet a think - 
i ng, conscious bein g ; and the moment you conceiv^ 
of bT-m as such, it ceases to be possible for you to 
account for his actions by a law of external causation 
— an element j)f ^selij;; determinatio n e i]d6rs,..AllJ^ 
that determines him. Unmotived vohtion and action 
m’mdeed'^aabsurd and impossible notion, but equ^dly| 
ab surd is that of a conscio us being impelled bj 
pure ly external caus es. “ Human bondage,” therefore, | 
in Spinoza’s sense of the wur3 


is not thinkable 


and could only be made to seem thinkable by al 
Mse senaratiom„-betw yn — "^©-1 
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tween passions acting on the mind, and the mind on 
which they act. 

2. It may he urged as a further objection to Spinoza’s 
doctrine, that if man loeve under such a bondage he could 
never escape from it. Spinoza proceeds to show how 
reason liberates man from the slavery of passion and 
elevates him into participation in the freedom and bless- 
edness of God. Put his conception , of human freedom, 
Ifflvaye r true in itsel f, is np-tjegitimately reache d. His 
“ free man ” is not the man with whom, he started, and 
it is only by an unconscious modification of his original 
conception that he contrives to rear upon it his doctrine of 
freedom. To make freedom a possible attainment, there 
‘must be some germ of it to begin with. Imagination 
may picture to itself the transformation of a stone or plant 
or animal into a rational nature, but for thought there 
can be no such transformation. The stone or organism 
does not become a man, but the idea of the former is 
dropped and that of the latter substituted for it. In the 
same way Spinoza’s bondsman may be represented as 
becoming a free man; but from his definition of the 
former the transformation is for imagination only, not 
for thought. If the agencies that constitute nature or 
the system of being lie outside of the individual mind, 
and dominate it from without, they can never cease to do 
. so. Mind can only become free in the presence of Avhat 
) is external to it, by supjposing it from the outset capable 
j of finding itself therein — that is, by supposing in it that 
\ which has virtually annulled the externality. Limiting 
'^conditions can never cease to limit a nature that is not 
from' the first potentially beyond the limits. A slave 
could never become a free citizen of the State unless he 
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were capable of finding himself in the constitution and 
laws of the State. Ij ^anima l passions rule man from 
without, an a nim al he must remain. Eeason indeed 
may, as Spino2a shows, attain the supremacy in man’s 
life ; hut it is only because man is from the heginiiing 
something different from the being of whom Spinoza; 
speaks, for only that being which, in some sense, creates ' 
the forces that act on it, can have in it the latent capa-] 
city to control them. It is, in short, the presence in' 
rnind of something which is not subject to the bondage 
of externality, that constitutes the fulcrum by which its 
freedom can be achieved. 

TRANSITION FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM. 

Spinoza’s conception of human bondage is, as we have 
seen, self-contradictory. A being who is subject to a 
law of purely external causation is incapable of freedom, 
and Jherefore incapable of bondage. To be a part of 
nature would be no bondage to man if he could be a part 
of it. The very term “ bo ndag e ” implies that essentially 
and fromlEeTESFTie is sa^ethii ^^n rore. One mode of V 
matter is not in bondage^d^ another, a ^physical effect is 
not in bondage to its cause ; to he so related is simply 
the expression of its very nature. Subjection to the 
passions would be no slav ery ; the vicious man would be 
as innocent as an animal, if like the animal he were blind- 
ly determined by his appetites. Spinoza’s ‘‘bondage,” 
as interpreted by the proof he gives of it, is simply 
modality or finitude, and it applies to man as a mode of 
thought precisely as it applies to him as a mode of ex- 
tension. It implies no more reaction in the individual 
mind than in a stone, against the determining power of 
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. tlie infinite series of external causes. But, in order to 
ilend to “bondage'^ the deeper signification which the 
term implies, and to make it the basis of a theory of 
freedom, Spinoza unconsciously s^ ts the . definition of 
the subject of bondage. What he wants in mind is a 
feelf which . can be the source of its own activity, and 
which, in so far as it is not so, is in boiidage. Man 
must be something more than an individual in a world 
\)f individuals, ^larger universal nature mi^ be^acr^^^^ 

. >0 him, if the limits of individuality are to Jbe deaJtjyjth 
IS hindrances to freedom. A’ life controlled by passion 
ian be stamped as ‘‘impotence,’’ only if reason be 
; xssumed to be the essence, and a rational life the proper 
i destiny of the being so controlled. To make this assump- 
tion possible, Spinoza changes and deepens the signifi- 
cance of that which constitutes the essence of mind. 
T he selfem amteinit ig impulse in min d, which is identical 
with its essence, in order to be “ infinitely surpassed ” by 
that of all other finite natures, is at first nothing more 
and deeper in the former than in the latter. As en- 
dowed with it, the individual mind is, at most, only 
quantitatively divstinguished from the infinite multipli- 
city of other individuals, one force amidst the infinitude 
of forces, to which it necessarily succumbs. B ut to 
n mke it at onc e capable of the bondage of nature and of 
i rising abov e it, it ha s to be invested with the functions 
^n dto play the gar'^of^a seh^onscims, selfi detoninin^^ 
|subject. Its essence is "understanding or reasop , its 
essential function is knowledge or the capacity of 
adequate ideas — that knowledge which, as we have seen, 
is not inert or merely theoretical knowledge, but know - 
ledge which is instinct with the activity of will ; and 
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tlie goal of whicli is “ the consciousness of the mind's 
own perfect activity combined with the idea of God." 

“The effort of self-maintenance," Spinoza writes,^ “is 
nothing but the essence of a thing itself, ... its power of 
doing those things which follow necessarily from its nature. : 
But the essence o f reason is nothing but our mind in so far as | 
it clearly and distinctly understands. . . . The effort of the I 
mind by which it endeavours to persevere in its own being 
is nothing else than understanding, and this effort at under- 
standing is the first and sole basis of virtue,” — the source, 
that is, of its moral and spiritual life. “ The essence of the 
mind consists in knowledge, which involves the knowledge 
of God, and without it, it can neither be nor be conceived." 2 
“ Man acts absolutely according to the laws of his own nature 
when he lives under the guidance of reason.” ^ “To act 
rationally is nothing else than to do those things which foUowj 
from the necessity of our own nature considered in itself 
alone.” ^ “We know assuredly nothing to be good save 
what helps, nothing to be evil save what hinders, under- 
standing.” 5 

By this tacit modification of the definition of mind, 
Spinoza, as we have said, infuses into it tha t element of 
self-determination which_iaakj^„itj^'PP^ subject of 
bo ncl^ e aM of a process of eimnc^aton from bon daga 

(1.) As to the former: human bondage, instead of 
being merely another name for finitude, or the deter- 
miaation of a single mode by the infinite series of ex- 
ternal modes, becomes now the subjection o f reason or 
of a being essentia lly rationa l to t he irration al It is no 
IbngeF"smiply the relation of one “ part of nature ” to' 

1 Eth. iv. 26, dem. 2 Ibid., $7, dem. 

3 Eth., iv. 35, cor. 1, ^ Eth. iv. 59, dem. 

5 Eth, iv, 27. 
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til 6 whole, hut it ia the subjection of the spiritual to the 
natural. Eeason or intelligence is essentially active, a 
rational nature has in it the spring of perpetual activity. 
It is of its very essence to realise itself, to be the ade- 
quate cause of its own thoughts and volitions, to make 
its whole experience the expression of its own essence ; 
and as pain and all painful emotions are the indications 
of restrained or diminished power, it is the characteristic 
of a rational nature to be a stranger to pain, to revel, so 
to speak, in the unbroken consciousness of its own 

; energy. EjQ,t, through the mediu m of t he passions, a 

^foreign element gains access to Jhe.^jg 3 i^ ideas „,intnjde 

|rj)on it which are no longer its own creation, but which 
lelect the involuntary affections of the body by the 
^xternal world. A host of desires and emotio n s aris e 
in it of which it is not itself the source ; the presence 
of pain, and of emotions coloured by pain, betrays its 
repressed activity; and even its pleasurable or joyous 
emotions, and the sense of power that accompanies them, 
are not of legitimate origin, but, being due to external 
stimulus, are the sign of the mind’s weakness, not of its 
strength. Again , it is of the very essence of a rational 
nature, not only to determine itself, but to determine 
itself by unifor m and invariable principles of action.,. 
Whatever the mind conceives under the guidance of 
reason, it conceives under the same form of eternity or 
necessity, and it is affected by it with the same certi- 
tude”^ — independently of all variable conditions or 
f of the accidents of time and place. The goo^ ^ is. 
its satisfa ction is an absolute goo d, a good which ca nnot 
be diminished hj distance or lapse of time, and which 


1 Eth. iv. 62, dem. 
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is tlie sam e for all mind s. But it is of the very nature 
of the passions to introduce into the mind an element of 
fitfulness and caprice, and to determine our actions by a 
good which is contingent and fiuctuating. Pleasure and ' 
gain, reflecting as they do the affections of the body, ? 
vai^ with individual temperament, with the accidental | 
and ever-changing relations of the individual to outward j 
things, with the nearness or distance in time and space 
of the objects that affect us. Hence the inrqad,„op, thej 
mind of a whole brood of emotions — of desire and. aver- 1. 
sion, ..hope and fear, pride and humility, timidity andj 
daring, exultation and remorse, &c. — ^V’-hich disturb its] 
eg[^MI|ity, and render it the slave of accident and irra-j 
tionality. Hence, too, the tyran ny of warring passion s. I 
and the disturbance of that harmony and repose which 
constitute the atmosphere of reason. Por whilst the 
objects of reason are the same for all minds, and they 
who seek them seek a good which is common to aU, 
which can never be diminished by the multiplicity of 
participants, and which each individual must desire that 
others should seek on the other hand, pleasure and 
pain, from which the passions spring, are in their nature 
purely individual, Hot only do their objects affect dif- 
ferent men in an infinite variety of ways, so that what 
one desires and loves, another may hate and shun, but 
their appropriation by one implies the loss of them to 
all besides. Envy, jealousy, anger, hatred, all the maligii 
passions, beset those who make pleasure their good. In 
these and other ways Spinoza shows that the passions, 
as the word indicates, imply the passivity or bondage of 
mahs true nature. The essence of the mind is reason. 


lEth. iv. 18, 86,87. 
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t he auton o my of re as on i ts freedom ; hut in so far as the 
mind is under the control of passion, our actions “ no 



longer follow from the laws of our own nature, hut are 
determined hy what is alien to it.” To let passion rule 
is a kind of suicide, for a suicide is one ‘^who is over- 
come hy external causes, and those which are contrary 
to his own nature.”^ On the other hand, ^‘man is free 

in^so Jar as he is led h y reason, for then only is he 

determined to act hy causes which can he adequately 
understood hy his own nature alone.” ^ “We see thus 
the difference between a man who is led solely hy emo- 
tion or opinion and a man who is led hy reason. The 
former, whether he will or no, does those things of 
which he is utterly ignorant; the latter does those things 
only which he knows to he of the highest importance in 
life, and which therefore he desires above all. There- 
fore I call the former a slave, the latter a free man.” ^ 
(2.) The conception of human bondage which Spinoz a 
has now reached supplies him with a basis for his dp c- 
trine of freedom, and indicates the process by whic h th e 
tr^^tion from bondage to freedom is mediated. So 
long^s’* bondage is identical with determination or 
finitude, freedom is impossible, or possible only hy the 
annulling of the very existence of the being to whom it 
pertains. But if the freedom of man he conceived, not 
as indetermination hut as determination hy the laws of 
his own nature, the possibility thereof resolves itself 
into the question whether that nature can rise above the 
external influences whiclj^ominate it. As the lowest 
stage of knowledge is that of imagination or inadequate 
ideas, so the lowest stage pi. .tha^ moral life is that of 
1 iv. 20, schol. 2 Tract. PoL, cap. ii. 11. ^ Etli. iv. 66, scliol. 
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bond^ to wliicb are, if not simply an- 

other form of inadequate ideas, necessarily generated by 
them. C an we ^r^£Ljrom this state ; and if so, how 
laJmc .dom ])ossibl e ; a nd if possible, w ll^^ process 
by whichijis achieYed ? 

As to the first of these questions, it may be said that 
the answer is involved in the doctrine that the activity 
of reason is essentially pleasurable, and that pain belongs 
only to the passions. The pa^qj^ bondage,, is .the^pxcJ 
of freedom. Pain, m other words, is the coni 
s cions ^sj^..Qj.....hmitat^ or repressed activity, and_ th J 
mii,dAhatJs cons^^^^^^ of its limits is jlreadi.xktoM 
beyo n d them. If man could be perfectly happy under 
tEe^minion of passion, his moral condition would be 
hopeless. The fact that in the lowest stage of selfish | 
indulgence there is an element of unrest is the witness! 
to the presence in man of a nature greater than his pas-| 
sions, and capable of rising above them. 

But granting the possibility of freedom, how is it tq 
be attained ‘I I n tiie conflict of passi on w hat are t he 
weapons at the coTn-mand of reaHon ? In answer to this 
question, Spinoza enumerates what he terms the 
rem ed ies of the emotions, or what the mind, considered 
in itself alone, can do against them.” ^ Tim more im- 
portamt of these “ remedies ” we shall briefly consider. 

1. ‘^The mind’s power over the emotions consists, I 
first, in the actual knowledge of the emotions.” Thely 
knowledge of passion dest roys passion . “ An emotion 
whicElsa~pasSon ceases tc^be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea of itw” ^ Spinom^s proof 
of this proposition is in substance this — ^that a passion 
^ Eth. V. 20, sdiol, 2 Ett. V. S. 
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is, or rests on, “a confused idea,” and tliat forming a 
clear and distinct idea of it is equivalent to the vanish- 
ing of the confusion. Error is extinguished, and its 
power over the mind ceases when we know it error. 
Moreover, a passion is a confused idea of cm affection 
of the lody"^ But there is no affection of the body of 
which we cannot form a clear and distinct idea. "We 
can rise above the confusion of ordinary knowledge to 
the clear intelligence of reason. When, therefore, we 
think a passion, what remains of it_is not the 
itself, but the tirue idea of it, or that is involved in it. 
It is thus transferred from the sphere of our passivity to 
that of our activity. Reason not only masters passion, 
but receives a fresh accession of power ; it not only de- 
i tects the illusion, but becomes possessed of the truth 
I that underlies it, so that what we sought blindly from 
passion we now seek intelligently or from rational 
! motives. 

Stripped of its technical form, the ^ift of Sp inoza^s 
argument seems to be this : MHien it is asserted that 
by the knowIedge^oT^r passions we gain the mastery 
over them, or that every one has the power clearly and 
distinctly to understand himself and his emotions, and 
therefore, if not absolutely, yet in part, of bringing it 
about that he should not be subject to them,” ^ it is 
bbviou^y ppt. meant that to have a theor^ical k now- 
l edge of passion is to be exempt from its control, 'whiisji 
j would be as absurd as to say that the diagnosis of a 
disease is equivalent to its Hare . Nor, again, is Spinoza’s 
doctrine simply the commonplace maxim, that as an 
^ enemy yre know is comparatively harmless so by study- 

^ Btli. V. 4, scM. 
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iiig our 23assions we learn liow to be on our guardi 
against them. But wbat be means is, that when we gai 3 :| 
the^goi nt of view of true knowledge, passion lo^s its hold; 
OYen ii& bi the intellectual splxere, the aspect of the^ 
world as it is for imagination, in which all things are 
regarded from a purely individual standpoint, is 
necessity annulled when we rise to the higher stand- 
point of reason, in which all things are discerned iif 
their universal and necessary relations, — ^ 
e^cal sphere, the attitude of purely individual feeling 
ill- which things are good or evil only as they contributi 
to the satisfaction of our appetites and passions, vanisliei 
away when we rise to that higher attitude in, which we| 
iden^fy ourselves with the univei^ i^^ and lookf 
on our particular pleasures and pains in the light of tha' 
universal order of which we are but an insignificant! 
part. So viewed, our particular satisfactions lose their 
deceptive importance. They become no more to us, or^ 
to reason in us, than those of other individuals, and 
infinitely less than the interests of that universe of 
being to which we and they belong. Thus, regarded 
from the point of view of reason, the passions cease to 
exist for us except in so far as they are functions of 
the universal, or forms under which reason itself is 
realised. 

These considerations explain to us also the sequel of 
Sjiinoza’s argumeiit, in which he maintains that i n thu^ 
knowing our passions we tra nsform them into elements 
oF the m ind's activit y To all actions,” he writes, to 
wliicfwe are determined by passion, we can be deter- 
mined without passion by reason.” ^ “ Every desire,” it 

^ Eth. iv. 59. 
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is added, springs from an emotion wlierein the 

mind is passive, '^vonld hecome useless if men were guided 
by reason/’ ^ And again : “ All appetites or desires are 
passions only in so far as they spring from inadequate 
ideas, and the same results are ranked as virtues when 
they are aroused or generated by adequate ideas. For 
all desires by which we are determined to any action 
may arise as well from adequate as from inadequate 
'ideas.” ^ There is, in other words, a rational meaning^pr 

t end underlying the jpassions, and what we seek blindly 
under the influence of passion we may seek deliberately 
under the guidance of reason. When we know or form 
an adequate idea of a passion, we discern this under- 
lying end, and make it an object of conscious deliberate 
pursuit. ^*We must endeavour to acquire as far as 
possible a clear and distinct idea of every emotion, in 
order that the mind may be thus, through emotion, 
determined to think of those things which it clearly and 
distinctly perceives and in which it fully acquiesces, and 
thus that the emotion itself may be separated from the 
thought of an external cause and connected with true 
thoughts; whence it will come to pass, not only that 
love, hatred, &c., will be destroyed, but also that 
appetites and desires which usually arise from such 

( emotions will become incapable of excess.” ^ Even the 
lowest appetites are capable of being thus transferred 
from the sphere of passion to that of reason, from the 
passive to the active side of our nature. The wise or 
free man is no longer impelled by hunger or lust^ but 
by the rational endeavour after that to which these 
.appetites point — the preservation and continuance of 
1 B&. iv, 59, sekoL ^ y, 4^ sckol. 


»Ibid. 
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the life of the indiyidiial and the race. Ambitio^i and 
kindred passions are based on the desire 'Hhat other 
men should live after our fashion ; ” but this is only an 
in^ational aim when it is the dictate of blind, selfish, 
impulse ; in a nature that is elevated to the universalityf 
of reason it becomes simply the endeavour that all menfl 
should lead a rational life. Animal courage or daring 
purged of its impulsive character, becomes that wise 
presence of mind which may express itself as much in 
evading danger as in facing and overcoming it.^ Even 
those emotions, such as pity or compassion, which we 
are wont to regard as good and praiseworthy, are, con- 
sidered merely as emotions, bad and hurtful ; ^ but reason! 
or the rational man extracts the valuable element in! 
them, and instead of being impulsively moved by the j 
calamities and tears of the wretched, seeks on rational 
grounds to ameliorate their condition.^ Thus, in general, 
the know ledge of passion annihilates passion, and_,§ 3 ib- 
stitutes for it the cal m and deliberate activity of reason. 
A perfectly wise man would be absolutely passionless, 
and therefore absolutely frea He would hate no man, 
envy no man, be angry with no man,” and for the same 
reason, would love and pity no man, do nothing at the 
mere dictate of feeling, but would order his life from 
purely rational motives for the general good."^ 

2- As another and kindred remedy for the passions,” 
or means of attaining freedom, Spinoza points out that 
the mind can bring it about that all bodily affections 
or images of things should he referred,” (a) to ‘Hhe 
common properties of things or deductions therefrom,” 

1 Etli. iv. 69. 3 Mh. iv. 50. 

3 Ibid-, dem. •* Mh, iv. 73, dem. and scbol. 
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or (?;)^to “the idea of God.”^ This “remedy for the 
passions ” is only the converse or correlate of that which 
we have jnst considered. Thought or r eason transforms 
the object as well as the subj ect of pass ion. When I 
think oi\ know myself, the passion vanishes ; when I 
think or know the w'orld, it ceases to be that world 
which appeals to passion. The latter result is, indeed, 
already involved in the former. Even from Spinoza^s 
peculiar point of view, thought and its outward object 
stand or fall with each other. The world, as it was for 
inadequate thought, no longer exists for that which has 
become adequate; thought cannot rise from the indi- 
vidual to the universal without implying a parallel ele- 
vation in the extended world which is its object. 

But though the one transformation implies the other, 
^t is possible, following our author, to consider them 
Separately. The dominion of passion may be conceived 
of as the d ominion of the worl d and the thi^s^ ofjhe 
world oyer a nature larg er than th emsel f — of the 
world as it is for sense and imagination over a nature 
the essence of which is reason, of the things of the 
world in their fictitious reality and independence 
over a nature the essence of which is the idea or self- 
affirmation of God. The “ bondag e,” on that supposi- 
i5ion, would be that o f an infinite nature imp mmigdin 
the finite , of a being whose essence is light, harmony, 
eternal order and unity, in a world of darkness and dis- 
cordancy. The deliverance from this bondage is that 
“ remedy for the passions ” to which Spinoza here points. 
Annihilate the world, and the passions which were re- 
lated to it die a natural deatli. But the world on which 


1 Efch. V. 14 and 12. 
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passion fed has no real existence, l^otliing really is as 
to imagination it seemed to ba The individual things 
to which the affections of the body were referred^ and / 
which, through these affections, became the objects of 
desire and aversion, love and liate, are purely „ illusory. 

The body and its affections, and all bodies which affect 
it, are nothing save as determined by universal relations ; ^ . 
of cause and effect, which link the whole order or sys- ; 

tern of things into one vast unity. The mind that is 
the prey of the passions is wasting itself on a vain, 
show, fastening on that as real and permanent which is 
fugitive and evanescent. Thought or reason dissolves , 
the ^s how, andjwith it the passions to which it gave 
Passion, again, in ite fluctuatidn and variable- 
ness, is based on relations to a world which is the scene 
of arbitrariness and accident. But there is no such 
world. The “common, properties,” the universal laws, 
of things determine their relations by an absolute neces- 
sity, and when we “ refer the affections of the body ” to ” 
when the world puts off the mask of change and 
contingency, and the presence of eternal order and ne- 
cessity confronts us, the restless alternations of . satiety 
and discontent vanish with the illusory world they re- 
flected. “If we remove a disturbance of the mind of 
an emotion from tbe thought of an external canse, and 
connect it with other thoughts, then will love or hatred 
towards tbe external cause, and also the fluctuations 
of the mind which arise from these emotions, 1» de- 
stroyed.”^ But further, in the real world wMch sti|>- 
plants the illusory world of imagination, there is some- 
thing deeper even than the “ common pro|^rti« ” wMch 
1 EIJl v. % 
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reason^ discerns. Tlionglit, even wlien it lias grasped 
the universal principles or laws which bind all finite 
things- in the bonds of an unchangeable necessity, falls 
short of apprehending their deepest meaning. “The 
mind can bring it about that aU bodily affections and 
images of things should be referred to the idea of God.” ^ 
It is jiossible, as we have seen, for thought to rise to a 
point of view from which the world is contemplated, 
not merely as a system of things conditioning and con- 
ditioned by each other, but as_jj. system in. which all 
things are seen in the light of that absolute unity ^ 
|\vhicS-. jiiey are only the in:^itely varied expression, 
frhe true “ existence of things ” is that which is ascribed 
to them because of this, that from the eternal necessity 
of the nature of God an infinity of things follows in 
infinite ways.” ^ The system of the world, in other 
words, contains an element of unresolved diversity till 
the particular existence of things, and their mediating 
link of causation, are no longer independent, and by the 
glance of immediate “intellectual intuition” we can, so 
to speak, see the whole at once — all diversi ty in unit y, 
l^h'i h i nk i n g things, all objects of jlipught as ^jgre^ions 
l ^that “ide a of^ God ” which is their immanent prin- 
fciple and essence . In this highest and truest kiiowledge 
pf the world lies the secret of complete emancipation 
pom the bondage o 


ohl In the sphere of the passions that 
emotion is most vivid and powerful which is referred to a 
present rather than an absent object, or to a greater rather 
than a lesser number of objects, or to objects that most 
frequCTLtlj recur ; and an emotion possesdbag all these 
^ ML V. ^4 2 -mi, ii. 45, schoL 
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cliaracteristics would prevail over every other. But if 
there he one object or idea which is ever present and 
incapable of being excluded by any other, which a“ 
things and thoughts suggest, and from which everythin 
else derives its significance and reality — then must tha 
idea, and the emotion to which it gives rise^ dominate 
every other in the mind in which it dwells, l ^ow, just 
such is the id ea of God^ It is the idea to which it is 
possible for the mind “ to refer all bodily affections or 
images of things,” and in the nnnd which has achieved ^ 
this result, to which all things speak of God, or are seen 
only as they exist in God, all passions that relate only 
to things finite and transient are quelled, and every othe: 
e mot ion k absorbed^in tlmt ^^ intellectual love ” which 
only another aspect .of the intuifiW'''Snwl edge of God 
Finally, whilst every other emotion limits the mind’ 
activity, this is the expression of its highest freedom 
For whilst all passion “springs from pleasure or pain 
accompanied with the idea of an external cause,” thi; 
emotion springs fr om a ca use which is no longer outw; 


or foreign to thejmnd, but is its own inmost essence 
SuFfecIibh to absolute truth is the freedom of in 


^nce. For the mind, the essence of which is that ^If-i 
affirming impulse which is in reality the self-affiLimaMoi] 
of God in it, and for which the world is a world iff 
which all things are seen in God, or awaken the thought 
and love of God, subjection to what is external c^tses : 
every object it contemplates, everything that sirs th€ 
fount of feeling, only contributes to its own purest aciv 
ity. The mind iiat is one with Gk)d is free of a un i- 


verse m wnicJb 


have their being in Gnd. 
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In i^viewing tMs theory of the transition from bondage 
to freedom, it may he pointed out that its main defect 
seems to lie in the abstract ideal of man’s highest life on 
which it is based. Freedom is pure self-affirmation or 
sefl-acti\uty, all passion is negation of that activity. The 
ideal, therefore, of the moral life is that of an absolutely 
passionless life. The “ life according to reason ” is that 
in which the agent is determined by reason without 
passion.” Eeason and passion cannot coexist. Where 
emotion is contrary to reason, it is noxious ; where it 
coincides with reason, it is useless : in either case, it 
is an invasion from without on that purely self-affirming 
activity in which the mind’s freedom consists. The 
triumph of reason is not the subjugation but the ex- 
tinction of passion. To think a passion is to kill it. 
Thought and* passion are opposed as activity and pas- 
sivity, and the positing of the former is equivalent to 
the annulling of the latter. Further, it follows from 
this that the free or rational life is one from which 
pain or sorrow is absolutely excluded. Pain is the 
indication of repressed activity; pleasure, in the sense 
in which it is not of the natm'e of passion, of imimpeded 
or expanding activity. Into the spiritual life, therefore, 
no feeling of which pain or sorrow is an element can 
enter ; and judged by this criterion, humility, penitence, 
pity, compassion, and kindred emotions must be pro- 
nounced to be eviL^ 

But it is to be remarked that a freedom which is thus 
identified with passionless intelligence, or the pure self- 
affirmation of reason apart from negation, is either an 
impossible notion, or a notion which is only a moment 
1 Etii.iv. 50. m. 54. 
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or factor in the true idea of freedom. It is true t^at the 
affirmation of a self which is above and beyond the pas- 
sions, though not in itself spiritual freedom, is a step in the 
process towards it. It is of the very essence of a spiritual 
nature to be conscious of a self which is more than any or 
all particular desires and affections, which does not come 
and go with the succession of feelings, but underneath 
all their transiency and changefulness remains ever one 
Avith itself, posits or affirms itself in opposition to their 
negativity. But though this s elf-affirmation is an element 
of the process, it is only an element. A pu rely self- 
affirming intelligence, or, otherwise expressed, a rational 
Avill which has no materials of activity outside of itself, 
is a mere a bstractio n. It is a ^etermmer without, any"-! 
thin g to dete rhiine, a univer^ with^ t he particula r, 
th e blank form of the moral life without any filling_or 
C(^ltahC'’ Eeason can never realise itself merely by willr 
ing to be rational ; it can only do so by willing particular ! 
^s which come under the form of rationality. And 
this implies that t he general principle or aim of reason 
can o nly fulfil itsel f through particular desires, impulsg ^, 
passions, whic h ha ve their own pn ds or o bjects. An 
intelligence feeding only on itself dies of inanition, or 
rather, never begins to live. But whilst thus the ex- 
tinction of passion would be the extinction of spirit- 
ual life, or whilst an intelligence that could annihilate 
passion would annihilate the very materials of its own 
existence, yet, on the other hand, the passions, in so far 
as they remain an element of the spiritual life, do not 
remain unchanged. Reason, if J L. does not annul, trans- 
mutes them. In th e moral strife the con guest is not tha t 
of a victor Av ho ^vs-his enem ies , but who makes th em. 
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is o^n thralls. Or rather it is mor e than that ; for in 
;Ee”*eSQSict^with the passions reason achieves its own 
reedom hy infusing into them its own rationality. It 
J|:ealises itself hy elevating the natural impulses and 
desires into its own universality. As the touch of art 
;lorifies matter, transmutes stones and pigments into the 
leauty and splendour of the ideal ; or as organic life, 
l^hilst it takes up inorganic materials into itseH, leaves 
ihem not unchanged, hut assimilates and transforms * 
hem, suffuses them with its own power and energy, — so 
[he impulses and passions of the natural self are hut the 
material which the spiritual self ^transforms into ^ the 
ifgans of its own life. The free man, the man who has 
entered into the imiversal life of reason, is still a creature 
|f flesh and hlood; he hungers and thirsts, he is no 
nger to ordinary appetites . and impulses, or to those 
ider passions which animate the most unspiritual 
toes. But in living, not for his individual pleasure, 
nt for the higher ends of the spirit, the passions, whether 
the mere organic basis of the spiritual life, or as con- 
t|olled and denied for the sake of it, or as used up as its 
lijsources, become, to ^the spirit, instinct with i te ow n 
v itality and freedom . 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

IMMORTALITY AND THE BLESSED LIFE. 

Spinoza’s doctrine of immortali ty is, in one point of 
view7onIy"SLoSor form of his doctrine of freedom. It 
is the passions or passive emotions -which hinder the 
mind’s inherent activity and subject it to the control of 
a foreign element. But so long as the body exists, the 
passions must more or less limit the autonomy of reason. 
For the passions correspond to and reftect the affections 
which the body receives from external bodies ; or, other- 
wise expressed, they are due to the illusory influence of 
the imagination, which contemplates outward objects in 
their accidental relations to the body and giv^ to them a 
false substantiality and independence. A passion is “ a 
confused idea by which the mind affirms greater or less 
power of its body than before, and by the presence of -which 
it is determined to think one thing rather th& another.” 

“ Whatsoever hinders the power or activity of the body, 
the idea of that thing hinders that of the mind.”^ 
Whilst, therefore, the body endures, we must be more or ! 
less the slaves of imagination and passion. If the mind i 
were wholly imagination it would perish with the body j 


1 mil. Hi. 11. 
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and affections. Tlie illusory world and the ideas 
that reflect it would vanish together. But, as we have 
just seen, there is that in the mind which enables it to 
rise above the slavery of passion, to emancipate itself 
from the illusions that are generated by ideas of bodily 
affections. The true essence of mind is reason, which 
sees things, not under the fictitious limits of time, but 
ander the form of eternity and in their immanent rela- 
tion to the idea of God. It is this essence of the mind 
which constitutes what Spinoza calls its “ better part,” 
and in which lies the secret at once of its freedom and its 
ioimprtality. _ It makes man free, for it raises him above 
the desires that are related to the accidental and transient, 
and brings him under the dominion of that “intellec- 
tual love ” which is the expression of his own deepest 
j iiature. It lua.kes man immortal, for, haying no relation 
1 to the body and its affections, it has in it noth ing tha t 
I. can be ^ecte2 by^the destruction of the body. “ There 
I ^ is'^oiEing in nature" that is contrary to this intellectual 
love or can take it away.”^ “It is possible for the 
human mind to be of such a nature that that in it which 
we have shown to perish with the body is of little im- 
portance in comparison with that in it which endures.” ^ 
“The eternal part of the mind is the understanding, 
through which alone we are said to act ; the part which 
we have *shown to perish is the imagination, through 
which alone we are said to be passive.”^ 

There is, however, another and very peculiar a^ect 
of Spinoza’s doctrine oflmmortahty which remains to 
he explained. We naturally ask how any such survival 
of the m ind after the, destructio n of the body as is here 
2 Ett. V. 38, schol, ^ 3 Eth. v, 40, cor. 
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maintained, is consistent with the fundamental df>ctrihe 
of the^T^form pa^ thought and extension, or 

with the principle that to all that takes place in the 
human mind as a mode of thought there must he some- 
thing corresponding in the human hody as a mode of 
extension. Spinoza^s answer to this question turns on the | 
distinction which, according to him, obtains between the| 
essence ” and the “ actual existence ” of the body. The! 
miii(Fs survival does not leave us with something in the 
sphere of thought to which nothing in the sphere of ex- 
tension corresponds. For though the particular mode of 
extension which we designate this actually existing body, 
or the body “ in so far as it is explained by duration and 
can be defined by time,” ceases to exist, there is never- 
theless an ^‘e^ence” of the body, .wluch c an only be 
conceived through the essence of . God or under the 
form^ of eternity, and which therefore endures when 
everything corporeal of which we can speak in terms of 
time passes away. “ God,” says Spinoza, “ is the cause 
not only of the existence of this or that human body, 
but also of its essence.” ^ “ There is necessarily in God J 

(and therefore in the human mind) an idea which ex- 1 
presses the essence of the human body.”^ It y^puldf 
therefore appear that not but th e body 

af^, sumves d^th. The parallelism of tl^ught and 
extension is not affected by the desiruction of the actually 
existiag body. In both there is somethi ng that pass^ 
away , i n both someii^g that remain s. If that jmrticu- 
lar mode of extension which we call the actually exist- 
ing body passes away, so also does that mode of ihought 
which constitutes the idea of ilie actually existing body. 

1 Etb. V. dem. 


2 mb. V. dem. 
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I On tke other hand, if the immortal element in mind 
(is the reason, which contemplates all things under the 

■ form of eternity, in like manner the immortal element in 
I the body is that essence of the hody ’’ which is the 

■ object of reason. The form of eternity belongs alike 
; to the essence of the body and to the essence of the 
; mind, 

1. In criticising this theory, it may be remarked that 
in such phrases as the duration of the mind without 
relation to the body,” ^‘the mind does not imagine, &c., 
save while the body endures,” Spinoza employs language 
which, as addressed to the ordinary ear, is misleading, 
inasmuch as it suggests the notion of an incorporeal im- 
^dnortality, a survival of the purely spiritual element of 
/ man ^s nature when the m aterml elem ent has passed away. 

'■ Such phraseology perhaps betrays an unconscious con- 
cession to the popular concep tion of the material as the 
^^-"^osser, the mental as the nobler element, and of immor- 
tality as the emancipation of the spirit from the bondage 
of matter. In any case, such language is obviously 
, ^^nconsist^t with Spinoza^s doctrine as above explained. 

^ Spinoza knows nothing of the false spiritualism which 
recoHs from the supposed grossness or ‘‘ pravity ” of 
matter. To him, on the contrary, matter is as divine 
as mind, , modes of matter are as much the expression of 
God as modes of mind. On his principles it would be 
, equally true and equally false to say that the body sur- 
vives the miad, and to say that the mind survives the 
body. To each he ascribes an “ essence ” which is dis- 
tinct from its actual existence ” ; and if the essence of 
the mind survives the body r^arded as a particular, 
tr^tient modification of matter, the essence of the body 
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survives the mind regarded as the idea of that rngdifica- 
tion, or the pai^icular modification of thought which 
corresponds to it. 

2. It is a more important criticism of Spinoza’s doc- 
trine that it ascribes to death or the destruction of the / 
body what is really due to reason, as the destroyer of /: 
the illusions of imagmation. The triumph of mind is' 
not the destruction of the body, but the destruction of a 
false view of it. It is not achieved by the cessation of 
the body’s existence, but by the dissipation of the illu- 
sory reality ascribed to it. The immortality which is 
predicated of the mind is not continuity of existence 
after death, but its capacity to rise above the category 
of time and to see itseK, the body and all things, under 
the form of eternity. To speak of this as something i 
future, or as a capacity of living on after a certain date, j 
or of surviving a certain event, is simply to explain inf 
terms of time that the very nature of which is to tran-/ 

scend tima The jmmortal^y which is sanctione d by I 

B piny^s principl ^^ jg^t a ju^ but .aj|ual itative I 

e ndowment ^nc A. existence for indefinite tim e, but thel 
quality of being ^ abpm.time. It is anjm^i^itya &era-f 
fore, which may h e re and In so far as|i 

we^rise to the stage‘H’'"mlrffi^nKefi%^ and intel- 
leetual love, we have an immediate experience of it, 
enter at once into the sphere of jetemiJ^, and 
world of imagination van^es" away. And if we ask, 

eternal consciousness to the 
life or death of the body? it might be ftiat 

^o^ acceptance of death is ..fee, act of 

liberation. Tor themundTET^SnE^^undcr the 
fbmi of eternity, the body, a plienomoiioa in lam% 
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has ali^eady vanished, the disillusioning power of reason 
has anticipated in a deeper way the physical disinte- 
gration of death. Spinoza knows nothing of the Pla- 
tonic notion of the corporeal state as an imprisonment 
of the soul, from which death liberates it. The mind 
that knows God has already achieved its liberation, and 
the eternity in which it d^vells is neither hindered nor 
helped by the destruction of the body. According to 
his own principles, therefore, it is an obvious inconsist- 
ency in Spinoza to speak of a subjection of the mind to 
imagination and passion so long as the body endures,” 
or of the ‘‘ destruction of the body ” as contributing in 
any measure to its emancipation. For the higher con- 
sciousness of the mind, the body has been already de- 
stroye d, and the only emancipation of which the mind 
is capable is one which reason, and not the destruction of 
the body, has accomplished. 

3. S pinoza ^s doctrine i mplies a tacit ascription to the 
mind of a superiori ty:. over the body which is inc^i.s^ent 
with their parSIelism as ipodes of thought and extension. 
That doctrine is, as we have seen, that there is an essence 
of mind and an essence of body which both alike tran- 
scend the category of time, and are part of the eternal 
nature of God. But whilst Spinoza’s conception of the 
nature of mind supplies a ground for its superiority to 
■&n% its permanence through all change, he assigns no 
similar ground for the perpetuity of the body. Modes 
of thought are determined by other modes ; but besides 
- Ihis, there is a reduplicati o n of thou^ t upon itself ; in 
' oilier words, thought thinks itself. Modes of extension 
determined by oiher modes, but there is no similar 
reium of of ecxtension upon itself, nor, iprom 
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tile very nature of tlie thing, is any such retufn con- 
ceivable. jSTow, though the conception of mind as not 
only idea of the body, but as the idea of that idea, does 
not amount to what is involved in the modern doctrine 
of self-consciousness, yet in Spinoza’s speculations it 
performs in some measure the functions which that 
doctrine ascribes to the mind. As conscious of itself,! 
mind contains in its very essence a principle of continu-i 
ity, a unity which remains constant through all phenom- 
enal changes. It can abstract from aU. determinations, 
and it is that to which all determinations are referred — 
the living, indestructible point of centrality to which 
the thoughts and feelings that compose our conscious 
life are drawn back. Eut there is nothing approximat- 
ing to this principle of self-centrality in Spinoza’s con- 
ception of the body. The human body is composed,” 
he tells iis,^ “ of many individual parts of diverse 
nature, each one of wdiich is extremely complex,” and 
“ these individual parts of the body, and therefore the 
body itself, are constantly being affected by external 
bodies.” In all this diversity and change there is no 
. principle of unity ; the unity to which the body as a 
composite thing is referred is not in itself, but in the 
“ idea of the body,” or the mind that thinks it. 

4. Spinoza’s conception of immortality, or of the eter^ 
nal element in mind, is, as we have seen, simply that ofj 
a mind for which the illusion of time has disappeared.' 
Eut to drop or eliminate an illusion is not to account for 
it, or to explain its relation to our mental and spiritual 
life. Spinoza points out as a fact that time as well as 
figure, number, measure, are only illusory forms of imar 
1 Eth. it, post. 1 and 3. 
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ginatioli, and tliat reason rises al)ove them. But even 
an illusion must be in some way grounded in the intel- 
ligence that experiences it. It can be explained only 
by tracing its origin, and by showing that it forms a 
necessary stage in the development of the finite mind. 
;Tim§, in other words, is not explained even as an illu- 
jsion, unless in the eternal there is shown to be a reason 
I for it ; nor is the eternal which rises above time to he 
i understood unless the negation of time is shown to be 
I contained in it. If the aspect of things “under the 
form of eternity ” has no necessary relation to their 
aspect as things in time, the latter is a mere excrescence 
in the system, and for any reason that appears, might 
have been omitted altogether. If thinking things under 
the form of time is not a necessary stage in the process 
towards true knowledge, there is no reason why th§ 
mind should not have started at once from the pomt 
of view in which nothing is illusory, and in which 
eternal realities are immediately apprehended. Spinoza 
contrasts reason and imagination, the point of view in 
which things are regarded as independent reahties, and 
the point of view in which they are seen in the light of 
the idea of God, or under the form of eternity. But he 
makes no attempt to show the relation between the 
lower and the higher point of view. He simply pro- 



nounces the former to be false and illusory, and the 
latter to be an attitude of mind in which “the former is 
dropped or left behiad. Bu t is there noi w av, it may be 
m w '^^ ieh it can be shown that th e determination 
di things in tim^ not merely empirically precedes, hut is 
i necessary'jscesuppo^tio^ of their determination under 
:he form of^miiyf Is it not possible to discern that 
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the rise from imaginative to rational knowledge* is iiotl 
an accident in the history of thought, hut a necessary! 
step in the process hy which a self-conscious inteUi-f 
gence realises itself and its own inherent wealth 1 The 
answer to this questi^^maj be saM^ ^ 

the v ery nature of int^^ The relation of im- 

agination to reason is simply the relation, in "modem, 
langu age, of consciousness^^to self-consciousness. The* 
consciousness of self implies relation to objects which 
are opposed to self, and yet which, as related to self, 
form a necessary element of its life. It is only by the 
presentation to itself of an external world — i.e.^ of a 
world conceived of under the forms of externality — that 
mind or intelligence can, by the relating or reclaiming of 
that world to itself, become conscious of its own latent 
content Thought, in other words, is not a restinJ 
identity, but a process, a life, of which ^e^^xerj 
essence is ceaseless activity, or movement from unit I 
t o diffe rence an ^from ^difference to jmity. It is nol 
by brooding on itself in some pure, supersensuous 
sphere of untroubled spirituality, but by going fortt | 
into a w orld that, in the first instance, is outside oS 
and foreign to itself, and of which the constituent 
elements in their self-externality in space and succ^- 
sion in time, ate the contradiction of its own inherent 
unity, and then by the recognition of that world as not 
really foreign or independent or discordant, but in its 
real or essential nature related to and finding its mean- 
i ng and unity in thought — it is by t his perpetual ]B! 0 C^ 
of differentiation and integration that self-conscious in- 
telligence ceases to he a lifeless abstraction, and becomes 
a concrete reality. But if this he so, the differentiat- 
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I iiig BKjvement is presupposed iu the integrating, the 
world of iuiaginatioiL is no longer a mere illusion which 
somehow the mind outlives, a dream from which it 
awakes, but a necessary step in the life of spirit and 

i in its progress to higher things. Time is not a mere 
subjective deception which passes away, but ja form of 
objectivity which it is of the very essence of spirit to 
posit, and transcend. It is only by the affirmation and 
negation of time that we can rise to the contemplation 
of^ Jjffings under the form of eternity. The eternal life 
is not that which abstracts from the temporal, but that 
Kvhich contains while it annuls it. 

5. The most important question as to Spinoza’s doc- 
[ trine of immortality still remains, and that is the ques- 
tion, not whether the individual mjnd can in any way 
be said to survive the body, but whether in their 
rel ation to there can be said to be any redjurviyal 


I of eithe r. The view which we take of man’s nature 
limplies and must be based on a corresponding view 
of the nature of God. Whatever independence we 
ascribe to the finite involves as its correlate an idea 
of the infinite which admits of and is the ground 
of that independence. Does Spinoza’s idea of Gpd 
admit of and fur nish a b asis for Ms .^doctrine of human 
freedom and immortality 1 The peculiarity of the view 
of man’s nature and destiny wMch we have now ex- 
plained is that it is just at the point where the limit 
between the finite and infinite vanishes, and where 
indeed there is the strongest reassertion of the doctrine 
ihat the finite is and is conceived only through the in- 
finite, that instead of being suppressed or indistinguish- 


ably the finite mind is represented as attain- 











I. 



Indvoiduality not obliteraiedr- ^'^.‘“*’’^7^ 

,• ;J' "Av't-C -»a« 

ing tlie most complete individuality and activity.# “The ^ 
eternal part of the mind is the understanding through 
which alone we are said to act^ the part which we have * 
shown to perish is the imagination through which only 
we are said to he passive.”^ The state which constf* 
tutes the supreme or eternal destiny of man is not 
simply that of absolute imity with God, but that in 
which man attains to the conscioibmiess of that unity, 
and in which the distinction between itself and God is 
not only not obliterated but intensified. “ The mind as 
eternal has a knowledge of God which is necessarily” 
adequate and is fitted to know all those things which"” 
follow from this knowledge, . . . and the more potent ^ 
any one becomes in this kind of knowledge, the more 
completely is he conscious of himself and of God.” ^ ^ 
Not only is it a state in which the mind has attained 
the maximum of self-originated activity, and therefore 
its highest individual perfection, but with the con- 
sciousness of this come s also the highest joy or blessed - 
nessT^lPor “ if joy consists in the tran^tion to a greater 
perfection, assuredly blessedness must consist in the 
mind being endowed with perfection itself.”® “Hel 
who knows things by this kind of knowledge pa^es tol 
the highest human perfection, and therefore is affected"^ 
by the highest joy, and that a joy which is accompanied ** 
by the idea of himself and of his own virtue.” ^ Finally, 
aU these elements of individual perfection — freedom, 
activity, self - consciousness, self - determination — are 
summed up in that attitude of mind which Spinoza 
designates “ intellecti^ which he defines as “joy 

1 Etli. V. 40, cor. ^ Efcli. v. 31, dean, and cor. 

3 Etli. V. 33, sclioL v. 27, dem. 
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or delight accompanied by the idea of one’s self, and 
therefore by the idea of God as its cause.” ^ Th|. per- 
fection of human nature, in other words, is a state of 
blessedness in -which the conscioasness of sdi is not lost 
in God, but actnsdly based on the consciousness of Go d. 

Can we iind in Spinoza’s idea of the divine nature 
any room or ground for this conception of the nature 
and destiny .of man The answer must be, that the 
idea of God on which Spinoza’s whole system is osten- 
sibly based is one which involves the denial of any 
■ reality or independence to the finite. It is by negation 
of all individual finite things that that idea is reached. 
It is by abstracting from all distinctions material and 
mental, and even from the distinction of matter and 
mind itseH, that we attain to that pure, indeterminate 
unity, that colourless, moveless abstraction of substance 
which is Spinoza’s formal conception of the nature of 
God. 

But this though formally is not really the idea of 
God on which Spinoza’s system rests. What ha^s mighf 
to r pch „ w^ a principle which would cons titmte py - 
planation pf ^ m^^^ the w^^from which ^‘an infi- 
nite number of things in infinite ways must necessarily 
foEow,” and from the adequate knowledge of which the 
mind could proceed to the adequate knowledge of the 
|n^re of tMngs.” ^ And though the idea of God which 
he formulates does not constitute such a principle, yet 
in the course of his speculations we find that idea under- 
going various modifications which, if carried out to their 
, logical results, would have involved the complete recon- 
fstmcMon of his philosophy. 

* a ii. 40, sch. 2. 
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(1.) His constant use of tlie phrase quateniis is really an 
acknowledgment of the inadequacy of the premiss it is 
introduced to qualify — an ex^ediei^^jother words, for 
sur reptiti ously reaclmg respite not lo|yicaIl.y justida^^ on 
his OTO princi ples. The infinitude which is conceived 
of as pure indetermination would he tampered with if 
any finite existence could he regarded as an expression 
of the essential nature of God ; yet Spinoza is not 
content with a barren infboitude — an infinitude which 
leaves nature and man unaccounted for. Hence the 
frequent recurrence of such expressions as these : ‘‘ The 
idea of an individual thing actually existing has God for 
its cause, not in so far as He is infinite, hut in so far as 
He is regarded as affected hy another idea of an individ- 
ual thing, <fec. 3 ” ^ “ God has this or that idea, not in so 
far as He is infinite, hut in so far as He is expressed 
hy the nature of the human mind or constitutes the 
essence of the human mind ; ” ^ “ The intellectual love 
of the mind toward God is the very love with which 
He loves Himself, not in so four as He is infinite, hut in 
so far as He can he expre^^ hy the essence of the 
human mind conceived under the form of eternity.”® 
The infinite can never he expressed hy a nature which 
is nothing hut the negation of the infinite. Tet this 
inevitahle conclusion Spinoza will not let himself ac- 
knowledge. The whole moral use and value of his 
philosophy would vanish if man could not find the 
origin and end of his heing in God, and so the self-j 
contained, self-identical infinite must break through its 
isolation and reveal itself in the essence of the human 
mind. How or on what philosophical ground this rev- 
1 Eth. ii. 9. s Efcli. ii.ll, cor. « Etli. v. 80. 
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> elation^is to be conceived Spinoza does not attempt 
to explain; but to speak of “God in so far as He 
is expressed by the bnman mind,” or of the human 
mind as surviving in its individuality “ in so far as God 
can be expressed by its essence under the form of 
eternity,” vmnld be to employ words without meaning 
if this “ in so far ” did not point to something positive 
and real in the nature of God To say that a thing 
I exists or survives in so far as the divine idea is ex- 
I pressed in it, would be absurd if Spinoza believed that the 
I divine idea did not express itself in it at all The ever- 
recurring phrase must have been to its author something 
more than a transparent artifice or a ;petUio princvpii, 

(2.) Wliilst Spinoza rejects the anthropomorphi c ide a 
of God as a being who acts on nature from without or 
; whose essence contains arbitrary elements after the 
(analogy of man’s imperfect thought and will, he v^t 
{ c onstantly ascribes activity tQ_jGQ d. An indeterminate 
“absolute is a deadT^^^SL moveless absolute. Whilst 
iGod’s activity cannot proceed from any external cause 
or constraint, but must be the expression of an internal 
necessity, yet He is essentially and eternally active. 
“ The omnipotence of God has been from eternity actual, 
and will to eternity remain in the same actuality.”^ 
“From God’s supreme power or infinite nature an 
infinite nrhnber of things in infinite ways — that is, all 
things — have necessarily flowed forth.” ^ And this con- 
ception of the essential productive activity of the divine 
nature is based on the principle that the more reality a 
thing has, the more properties follow therefrom, and 
therefore the infinite nature “ has absolutely infinite 
i. 17, sch. 


2 Ibid. 
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attributes, of -whicli each expresses infinite 

own kind.” ^ The infinite which is the negationo^air^ 

properties or determinations thus becomes the infinite 

which has an infinite number of properties or deter- 

ininations- 

(3.) It is true indeed, as we formerly saw, that the ^ 
proper^s or attributes which Spinoza ascribes to Go^h,e \ 
i s compe lled by stress of logic to rempye from the natupe 
( ^God o r Substance, absolutely viewed, and to re^rd 
having an existence only relatively to finite^teUigenosi 
They are not distinctions which pertain to the divine| 
essence as it is in itself, but only distinctio ns whmh jh® 
understanding perceives as constituting that .essenc e. ^f| 
They So^ot e:dst, in oHier words, f or or..,t hrough GodJij 
owT^nu^ tr l^ja^or J}hroug^^ thgughtl^ 
grind s, Yefi, it is to be observed that there are in- 1 
dications that, however illogically, the attributes had for 
him the significance of absolute and not relative distinc- 
tions in the divine nature ; and further, that it is not 
the human but the divine intelligence in and for which 
he conceived them to exist. ^'By God,^^ says he,^ 

“ I understand a being absolutely infinite — that is, 
Substance consisting of infinite attributes of which 
each expresses eternal and infinite essences” “ By attri- 
butes of God is to be understood that which expresses 
the essence of the divine Substance.^’® “The attri- 
butes of God which express His eternal essence, express ^ 
at the same time His eternal existence.”^ Further, as 
we have seen, though in his formal doctene Spinoza 
places thought on a level with extension and all other 


1 Eth, i. 16, dem. 
3 Etli. i. 19, dem. 


2 Bfek L, del d. 

4 Mb. i 20, dem. 
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|>ossib4 attributes, lie really ascribes to the former an 
Altogether higher and more comprehehsTve jimctipn. It 
Is thought or intelligence in man for which both exten- 
sion and thought exist ; and as all other possible attributes 
exist for some intelligence, not only are the infinitude of 
attributes accompanied each by a parallel attribute of 
thought, but each and all of them exist /or thought. 
In this conception of an infinite number of intelligences 
for which the attributes of God exist, Spinoza is hover- 
ing on the brink of the idea of an infinite intelligence 
as not an attribnte or distinction outwardly ascribed to 
God, hut the principle of distinction in the divine essence 
from which all attributes or distinctions flow. EtoJ 
goes further stiU . than this. Infinite intelligen ce is for 
him not merely the aggregate of an indefinite number of 
finite minds, it is in% ite . in a truer sense. Eor, as 
we have attempted to show, the conception of ‘‘the 
absolutely infinite intellect/^ as one of what Spinoza 
terms ‘‘infinite modes/’ is simply a device by which he 
is paconsciously seeking to introduce into the idea of 
God that element of activity which neither his abstract 
(substance nor even its attributes contain. The gulf be- 
the mo v eless in finite and the finite w or ld is thus 
tedged ove r by, m^e ^pedie nt which, ostensibly without 
the indetemiinateness of the absolute substance, 

. life of cr^ jyeJhoMht- ^intro- 

: '^mses into in other words, what is virtually the pria -- 
of adf-oonsciot^ne^ and self-determination. 


'"f 


CONCLUSION. 


The last word of Spinoza’s philosophy seems to he the 
c ontradi ction of the first. Not only does he often fluc- 
tuate between principles radically irreconcilable, hut he 
seems to reassert at the close of his speculations what he 
had denied at the beginning. The indeterminate in-( 
finite, which is the negation of the finite, becomes the 
infinite, which necessarily expresses itself in the finite,! 
and which contains in it, as an essential element, the| 
idea of the human mind under the form of eternity.' 
The all-absorbing, lifeless substance becomes the God 
who knows and loves Himself and man with an infinite 
^‘intellectual love.” On the other hand, the conception 
of the human mind as but an evanescent mode of the 
infinite substance, whose independent existence is an 
illusion, and which can become one with God only by 
ceasing to be distinguishable from God, ^elds to’ that 
of a nature endowed with indestructible mdividuality, 
capable of knowing both itself and God, and which, in 
becoming one with God, attains to its own conscious 
perfection and blessedness. The freedom of man, which 
is at first rejected as hut the illusion of a being who is 
unconscious of the conditions under which, in body and 
mind, he is fast hound in the toils of an inevitable neces- 
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sit}", isjreasserted as the essential prerogative of a nature 
which, as knowing itself through the infinite, is no 
longer subjected to finite limitations. The doctrine of a 
final cause or ideal end of existence, which was excluded 
as impossible in a world in which all that is, and as it is, 
is given along with the necessary existence of God, is 
restored in the conception of the human mind as having 
in it, in its rudest experience, the implicit consciousness 
of an infinite ideal, which, through reason and intuitive 
knowledge, it is capable of realising, and of the realisa- 
tion of which its actual life* is the process. At 
ftet, in one word, we seem to have a panthgigtic imity in 
|vhich nature and man, all the manifold existences of 
fenite world, are swallowed up ; at tlm j^lose, an infinite 
Iseiicpnscious mind, in wh ich all finite thought^d being 
find their reality and expiration. 

Is it j^ossible to ha rmonise these opposite aspect s of 
Spinoza’s system, anHTto free it from the inherent weak- 
ness which they seem to involve ? Can we make him 
seK-consistent, as many of his interpreters have done, 
only l3y emphasising one side or aspect of his teaching, 
and ignoring or explaining away all that seems to con- 
flict with it — ^by clearing it of all individualistic elements, 
so as to reduce it to an uncompromising pantheism, or 
by eliminating the pantheistic element as mere scholastic 
surplusage, in order to find in it an anticipation of 
modem individualism and empiricism? 

The answer is, that though "Spinoza’s philosophy can- 
not, in the form in which he presents it, be freed from 
inconsistency, yet much of thati^Mfonsistency is duej n 
the limitations* of an imperfect logifi and that the ph ilo- 
sophy of a later time has taught us liow it is possible to 


Negation and Ecassertion of the Finite. SOp 

embrace intone system ideas which in him seem to ]3e 
antagonistic . There is a point of view which he at most 
only vaguely foreshadowed, in which it is possible to| 
maintain (1) at once the nothingness of the finite world! 
before God and its reality in and through God, and (2j| 
the idea of an infinite unity transcending ail differences J 
which nevertheless expresses itself in nature and nian|| 
in all the manifold differences of finite thought an(^ 
being. 

1. The negation of the finite by which Spino 2 a rises 
to the idea of God is, in oim sense, an element which eni 
ters into th e essence^of all sjjhitual life. But when we 
consider the twofold aspect in which Spinoza himself 
represents this negative movement, — that, on the one 
hand, which is involved in the principle that all de- 
termiuation is negation; and that, on the other hand, 
which is involved in the rise of the human mind from 
the lower to the higher stages of knowledge, — ^we can 
discern in his teaching an approximation to the idea 
of a negation which is on ly SLg feP to a Idgher affirma 
tion — ^in other words, of that geZ/^negation or self-renun 
ciation, which is the condition of self - re alisation ii 
the intellectual, tW mbi^/ and the reh^^ life . II 
is the conation of the int^l^tual life. Scientidc f 

knowledge is Se revelation to or in my conscia^mesi 
of a system of unalterable relations, a world j}f olgect 
ive realiti es which I ca n neither make nor unmak e 
and which only he who abnegates his individual fancief ' 
and opinions can lp|jehend ; and all knowledge rests 
on t he tacit pre suPiib ^^ of aiL- absolute tru th oi 
reason , which i^he measure of mdividual opinion, 
which cannot be questioned without self-contradiction,' 
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i wMcbjiiii our yery doulDts and uncertainties we assume, 
and to whicli in its every movement the finite intelli- 
* gence must surrender itself. The intellectua l life is one 
which I can live only by ceasing to as sert mys elf or to 
bhink my own thoughts, by quelling^a^appressing all 
thought that pertains to me this p^ticular self, and 
identifying myself with ah intelligenceTE^ is univemal 
% md absolute. Yet the negation of which we thus speak 
I !S not an absolute negation. The finite intelligence is 
lot absorbed or lost in the infinite to which it surrenders 
■ itself. Surrender or subjection tn absolute truth is n,Qt 
the extinction of the finite mind, but the realisation of 
; ii^true. lif c- The life of absolui^ truth or reason is not 
' a life that is foreign to us, but one in which we come to 
our own. The aimhULing of jiny life that is,, separate 
fTOin^or opposed to it, is th e quick eni ng, the liberati on, 
the reassertion of our own intelLig (^e. 

A nd the same thing is true of the ip - gyal life. Here, 
too, it is possible to reconcile Spinoza^s denial of any 
reality to the finite in the face of the infinite, with his 
reassertion of its reaKty in and through the infinite. 
For in the moral life of man ne^jation is ever a nec essary 
s tep to afcmatio n, it is only throu gh t he r enu nciatio n 
of the nat ural life that we rise into the spiritual The 
natural life is that of the individual regarded as a being 
of natural tendencies, of impulses, instincts, appetites 
which look to nothing beyond their immediate satisfac- 
tion. They pertain to Mm as this particular self, and 
they seem to point to no other end than his own private 
pl^sura But J^an nev er a Mg ge m^vidual, or, in 
™is ^nse, a particular self, anor ^ jpassions are a l- 
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attainment of their immediate objects is nevfr their 
com^Ke satlSaction. He has, so to speak, not only 
to satisfy but to satisfy himself ; and the self 

he has thus to satisfy is not his own indiyiduality as a 
being separate from others, but a self which is developed 
in liim, j ust in propo rtion as he makes himself an instrut 
ment to the life ,„of j^hers. Hence it is of the yeryl; 

be more than himself. Shut up within the limits or 
purely isolated satisfactions, infinitely the larger part ofl 
his nature remains undeveloped. To realise the capaci- 
ties of his own being he must take up into it the life of 
the ot^iff ^mem bers of the ^cial organism. It is in pro- 
portion to the d6ei>eniiig and wide:^ g of sympathi ^ 
that his life grows richer and fuUer ; and its ideal purity i 
and perfection are conceivabie only as the identification! 
of himself with a life which is universal and infinitei 
But if this be so, then the higher or spiritual life implies 
the negation of the lower or natural life. It is im pos- 

■ — . J. 

sible to lead at the same time a life that is merely partic- 
ular and a life that is universal, to be at once bounded 
by individual impulses, and giving free play to capaciti* 
that are virtually limitless. In the very act of living ] 
for others we die to self. And as the intellectuad lif( 
involves the abandonment of all thought that is merel; 
our own, so the moral life involves the abnegation of 
all desire, volition, action that begins and ends with the 
will of the individual self. 

Lastly, the J ^elipous a’^ve.,;^^ that yrhi ch ^pp - 

forms to the idea of self-reALisation through self-negation . 
For if true religion is not the appeasing of an alien 
power, or the propitiating of it for the attainment of our 
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own ends, neither can it l^e the mere prostration of the 
finite before the infinite. With Spinoza we can discern 
that it involves the negation of all that pertains to the 
individual as “a part of nature ” ; and yet admit the 
justice of his condemnation of asceticism as a tristis et 
tofva super stUiOy and of his assertion that joy is itself 
a progress to a greater perfection. We can see a mean- 
ing in the doctrine that finite beings have no existence 
save as vanishing modes of the divine substance, and 
at the same tioie in the seemingly contradictory doc- 
trine that the self-affirming impulse, which is the very 
essence of the finite, reaches its highe^^^^ 

Iji^te union with God. We can perceive, in one word, 
how the negation of the finite before God, may be the 
beginning of a process which ends with the reaffirma tio n 
gf the ffiiite in and thro ugh God. 

2. ^Finally, this negation and reaffirmation of the 
finite through the infinite involves a correlative con- 
ception of the divine nature which harmonises elements . 
that in Spinoza appear to be irreconcilable. The unit;^ 
which Jransc ends and the unity which comgrehejjdsj-lll 
the differcnces of the finite world; the God who is atj 
once absolutely undetermined and infinitely determined, 
beyond whom is no reality, yet from whom an infinite 
number of things in infinite ways necessarily proceeds, 
who must be conceived of as the negation of finite 
thought and being, yet who expresse a^joiLaie veals TT im- 
self in ■ naktra. .a nd in the homa-n Tm'u d^— is there any 
point of view from which ideas so discordant can be 
lhapnonised % Can thought compass a conception which 
wffi read a meaning at once into the featureless, move- 
le® infinite whose eternal repo^ no breath of living 
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jjh-ought or feeling can disturb, and into the ififinite, 
rvho knows and loves Himself in His creatures with an 
nfinite intellectual love ” % an swer is, that wlijit 
Spinoza was feeling after through all these co ntradictory/ 


expressions, is to he found in the conception of God 
ihsolute Spirit. Hor when we examine what this con- 
ception means, we shall find that it includes at once what 
Bpinoza sought in the unity which lies beyon d all dete r-y 
ninations and in the unity which is itself^ the^source o:® 
ill th e determinations of the finite world. AU phiJxispph 
nust rest on the presupposition of the ultimate unity of 
sinowing and bein g — o n the princ iple, in other words, that 
here is in the intelli^hle universe no absolute or irrC’ 


concilable d ivision, np_el§pasnt whicl^ii^its^hardj,^ 
c ihle indep eadenGe is mca^We_ol being embrac ed i n 
h^^intelligible totality or systeip.. ,of-tMBgs. All the 
nanifold distinctions of things and thoughts must be so 
conceived of as to be capable of being cpgiprehended 
n one organic whol e — capable, that is, in the utmpst 
Li versity that can be ascribed to them, of being brought 
All philosophy, moreover, which is no t 
atheistic, must find that ultimate unity in the idea of 
xod. , "Without rending the universe and falling into 
[ualism, whatever reality a nd_ind ependence are ascribe d 


0 nature and m an, that reahty and ^d ependence must 
lOt only have it s.muKQe in God, but must not be pressed 
leyond the point at which it is still consistent with the 
elation of ah things to God. To say that God is abso^ 
Litely infinite, is to say that in His nature must be con- 
ained a reason for the existence of the finite world, 
nd also that nothing in the finite world can have or 
etain any existence or reality that is outside of GocLf 
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■\\Tiat this implies is an idea of the3atuje_._of^^^G^^ 

|a imity which reveals, yet maintains and realises, itself 
^Hn all the dis^hictions of the faite wor ld, l^ow the 
^one idea which perfectly fulfils this condition is that 
of God as ii^mte, seK-cpnscious ^pi^it . Spl^onlyjn 
dhonght or self-consciousness have we a unity whose 
nature it is to he infinitely , determined, jet ^ in 
all its determinations never joes beyond itself, but in 
jail this multiplicity and variety is only and ever re^ - 

■^yp ®3 thoug h 

jonljJJxe Jm in^our own minds. The phdoi 

Isophic interpretation of the world may be said to b| 
the application to nature and man of^ a principle wit] 
Jwhpse actmn we are conversant in ou r own intelligenc ej 
It is of the very nature of thought to reveal itself, to 
give itself objectivity, to discover to itself its own in- 
herent wealth by j going forth to objects that are opposed 
to, and in one sense external and foreign to itself. 
Mind or intelhgence is no abstract, seK-co ntai ned identity, 
having its whole reality in its own self-included being. 
A c onsci ousness that i^ conscious of nptoing, a think- 
ing subject which opposes to itself no external object, 
is a mere blank, an abstraction^which has no reality. 


Without a world of objects in time and space, without 
other kindred intelligences, without society and his- 
tory, without the ever-moving mirror of the external 
wodd^ consciousn^ could never exist, mind could 
never awaken, fro m th^ slumbe r of un consciousness and 
become aware of itsel f. But it is also of the very 
<£ mind in all ihis endless objectivity to main- 
sell. llie self that thinks is never borne away 
i ; or lost t0‘ itself and its own oneness in the 
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objects of its thought. It is the one constant fn their; 
ever-changing succession, the indivisible unity v^hose pres4 
ence to them reclaims them from chaos. Ent further, 
it not only maintains hut regimes itseh in apd„ihTO 
the objects it contemplates . They are its own objects. 
If it begins by opposing the world to itself, its next 
movement is to retract the opposition, to annul the 
seeming foreignness, to find its ^.lf the rein. Ejiowledg e| 
is a revelation, not simply of the world to the obserw| j 
ing mind, but of the observing mind to itself. Thosa'f 
unchangeable relations which we cah laws of nature are ; 
nothing foreign to thought; they are rational or intel-* 
ligible relations, discoveries to the intelligence that; 
grasps them of a realm that is its own, of which in the 
very act of apprehending them it comes into possession. ^ 
And stiU more do our sociid... relation s in the family, th e 
community, the state, become to us a revelation of oui*'^' 
selves , a revjl^Ltion. of a life which, though in one sens^ 
other and larger than our own, is stiU our own. Thus! 
the whole process of knowledge is a gradual annulling 


by the mind of that self-externality which is thought’s 
first attitude towards the outward world, and a gradual ! 
se lf-creatio n or reah^tion of its o wn Ocmy 

sciousness, in other words, tr ough the mediation oa 
exfSmialit y realises itself or becomes ^If-consciousnes s. * f 
hTow the principl e with ^ w hose a ction in opr jiw ii 
consciousness we are thus conversant is one wEEFm 


a^licable, not simply J o our intelligence ^bg^ 
intelhgence/a^ a,bove all to that intelligence of whS h 
our own is the hi gh^F'mite expr^^on . It is the 
essential characterisl}rc''orspu‘it as spudJUb o be object t o 
ijsel f, to go forth into obiectiv itv a nd return upon its dl: 
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To concfeive of God as an abstract, self-identical infinite 
would be to make Him not greater but less than finite 
intelligence — less by all that spiritual wealth which is 
involved in our relations to nature and man. The 
abstract or merely quantitative infinite excludes the 
consciousness of any existence other than itself. It 
can remain “ secure of itself ” only by the reduction of 
all finite thought and being to unreality and illusion. 
But the infinitude which is preserved only by the ab- 
solute negation of the finite world is a barren infinitude, 
Its greatness is the greatness of a metaphysical figment , 
the greatness which is attained by leaving out from it 
all those elements of life and thought and love which 
constitute the wealth of a spiritual nature. On the 
other hand, an infinite whose essence is intelligence or 
selficoiisSousness, whilst it contains in it the necessity of 
relation to a finite world, is not limited by that necessity. 
For in so conceiving of it, as we have seen, the limitation 
we ascribe to it is a limitation which is the medium of 
ts own self-realisation — a going forth, from iteelf. which 
no lessening or loss, bifi ojdy.A-.step m the proces s by 
which it returi^^ upon itself in a complete fulness of 
being, ^ ^wed in the h^ht of this conceptio n, nature 
and man are neither severed Jhom God nor lost in God, 


but have all their significance 






Spirit. 
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when, we recognise it as t he unit j of one gpiritiffal prm 
ciple, one infinite self-conscionsnes s w SicIi g oes forth t( 
the utmo st verge of self-^x ternalit y in a world that exist 
under the conditions of space and time, yet in all thii / 
manifo ld object ivity remai ns ever o ne with iiiel f. Above j 
aU, in the light of this idea of God as infinite Spirit we , 
can see how man h^ a being and re ality of his own j 
which yet is no limit to the nature of God, but the only:: ^ 
medium of its complete manifestation. For ^ly in 
communication of ^ its .awJL Hfe to ki ndred intelligenc e ill 
tl iCTe^what can be termed, in the lull sense of the wordi|; 
a reve lation of the Being wh ose nature is thought ai tj|| 
love. Only in its relation to finite intelligence do wm 
see the veil removed from that twofold movement — thal|| 
go mg forth from itself and„retinm,, u£on^it^ which il 
the very life of infinite Spirit Only^ man does that 
divine Spirit go forth from itself ; forjyliaL(io^d^^3 
t o man is nothing less than Himself, & reproductipn^:f 
His own, natu re^ a participation in His own life 
beit^ . Thought, indeed, in us is limited in this sense,^^ 
that the knowable world exists independently of ourl 
knowledge of it, and that there are boundless possibilities I 
of knowledge which for us have not become actual ; but I 
in th e y^ry fact that th ought or self-cons ciousness can b e 
limited b y nothing wh ich lies outs i de of its§ lf, that every 
conceivable a dvan ce in knowledge is only a reali s atib n of 
ourselvesTaSd that the very conscio usness of our limit s 
iuiplies tha t theremtEaTm^ 'w hm^ transcends them — 
i n this hes the proof, that it is of the essen cejof ^fii^ te 
s pirit to share in the infinitude from which it spring s, 
Yet in this communication of Himself to man there is no 
outflow from the infinite source which does not return 
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upon ilfeelf. 'Witlipiit life in the life of otj^ers spirit 
would not he truly spirit. In jpirjiu d' lif e, giymg^ap.d 
receiving, loss and gain, self-surrender an d self-enric h- 
ment are ideas which implicate and pass into e ach othe r. 
Infinite intelligence is not limited hut fulfilled hy the 
existence of finite, for, as we have seen, it is the charac- 


teristic of the latter that to realise itself it^mustjhimgate 
tself. To renounce every thought and volition that is 
|nerely its own, to become the transparent medium of 
he infinite mind and will, to he conscious of its dis- 
iinction from God only that it may return into indivisihle 
|inity with God — this..Js_its only p ossihk way to sel f- 
ealisation. For thi s self-ahnegation , rightly interpreted, 
IS not the subjugation or the finite intelligence to an out- 
ward and absolute authority, hut it.rea£flies im perfectio n 
iwhen the th ough t andjvill.to_which it surrenders itself 
is r^gnised as its own — ^mi Las weh as above it j when 


|it is nottwn^ncurrent voices that speak in its thought, 
[but the one voice of infinite reason : whga^tyh^c^^ 
fto b^^^lfrdenial, and the dictates of the absolut e wil l 
b ]end ,mdiijsibly wdth^ of its ow n. In so 

far as this ideal is realised it may be said that in the 
utmost activity of the spiritual life in man God never 
^reaks through the charmed circle of His own infinitude, 
ft is His own knowl edge that is r eflected in the huma, 



Bis own love that comes back upop tlmgpgdi 
It is not the finite as 
ite which God knows and loves, nor the finite as 
Ifinite which seeks to he known and loyed, hut the 
j finite which is transfigured with an infinite element, the 
ifinite that is not a thing of time, hut that is and knows 
itself under the form df eternity. W e have here a point 
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of view in wMcli tlie contradictions under wMcli S^inoza^s 
tliouglit seems ever to labour can be regarded as tlie acci- 
dents of an unconscious stru^le after a deeper principle 
in wMcb they are solved and harmonised. In the light 
of that principle vre can speak with him of an indeter- 
minate and infinite unity in which all finite distinctions 
lose themselves, and with him we can see that the^^^ 
n o paradox in the assert joixj^at “he wh(^ loves God 
does not desire t hat G od should love him in return” 


We can discern at the same time a profomid meaning 
in those apparently mystical utterances in which he seems 
to gather up the final resfflt of his speculation — God 
loves Himself with an infinite intellectual love 3 ” “ God 
in so far as He loves Himself loves man ; ” “ the intel- 
lectual love of the mind to God is part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves Himself ; ” “ the love of God 
to man and the intellectual love of man to God are one 
and tlie same.” , , 
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